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Editor: DOUGLAS G. WOOLF 





Lhis Has Happened: 





VERY once in a while, events seem to 

crowd themselves prolifically into a limited 

period of time. The last month has been such 
a period in textiles. 

In the cotton division, the hope we expressed 
on this page in the last issue was more than 
fulfilled. A line of future action was outlined, 
and the industry was re-dedicated to the cause 
of making itself ‘‘a permanently safe place in 
which to work and to invest.”’ 

First, there was the outline of a stabilization 
plan which, if further study proves its feasi- 
bility, would aim to correct violent and dis- 
astrous movements in the market for textile 
products, as well as to cooperate in the retire- 
ment of obsolete equipment. Then, there was 
the machinery set up for effective coordination 
among the various groups in the industry, as 
well as with outside groups whose interests 
touch upon those of the cotton division. Next, 
there was the novel plan for a direct approach 
to the Japanese import problem, through a visit 
of members of the industry to that country. 
Finally, there was the endorsement of a move 
to augment the industry’s promotional fund by 
joint contributions from shippers and spinners. 

Even though there will be disagreement as to 
the feasibility and potential effectiveness of 
specific points in the above program, the main 
point is that there is a program. Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison demonstrated his readiness and 
ability to carry on the heritage of leadership 
which goes with the job of president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

In other branches of the industry, also, events 
were in the making. Silk and rayon throwsters, 
through the Throwsters Research Institute, have 
under way a movement toward effective stabili- 
zation of wages and hours. Underwear manu- 





facturers, through their institute, have adopted 
a constructive program embracing such activities 
as trade practice rules, cost study in connection 
with the Robinson-Patman Act, price protection 
clauses, etc. The head of the wool manufac- 
turers’ group has come out strongly for a form 
of industrial self-regulation or a type of limited 
government regulation to correct evils which 
otherwise would inevitably lead to public de- 
mand for governmental interference and 
eventual control. 

In the industry as a whole, a conference of 
textile school deans under the auspices of the 
Textile Foundation disclosed a further push 
toward more scientific and more effective textile 
education. Progress in a textile distribution 
study, also financed by the Foundation, was 
reported. 

To this observer, the main significance of 
these and other current stirrings in textile cir- 
cles is the encouraging thought that better times 
have not brought smugness. In the midst of 
active and profitable operation, the industry is 
busily mending its fences so as to keep out the 
of and 
other uneconomic practices which eventually 
have always ruined past rallies in this industry. 


wolves wage-slashing, price-cutting 


It has adopted, in advance, the psychology advo- 
cated last month by Willard L. Thorp when 
he said “depression is just around the corner,” 
and urged manufacturers to think in those terms 
rather than to yield to the over-confidence of a 
boom period. 

Jack Card, in a letter to this editor published 
in last month’s issue, complained that “‘expe- 
rience has taught me that we never do anything 
about a situation until the situation is too bad to 
do anything about.” The industry is going to 
make you eat those words, Jack Card! 
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The Editor Says: 








So What? 


T’S almost unfair to pick on George L. Berry. He’s 

such easy game. Seldom has a man in public life made 
himself vulnerable so consistently as does the “coordi- 
nator for industrial cooperation.” 

His latest off-guard maneuver is a series of reports on 
the major industries, all apparently pointed toward the 
same thesis: From 1914 to 1933, labor did not receive its 
fair share of earnings. 

A press release states that his study of the textile in- 
dustry group, including cotton goods, showed “in the 20- 
year period from 1914 to 1933 production and produc- 
tivity per wage earner fluctuated according to the busi- 
ness cycles, while employment remained somewhat sta- 
tionary and the share of value added by manufacturing 
and paid out in wages consistently declined.” 

Well, in the first place, linking all the apparel groups 
into a “textile” study is the height of statistical silliness. 

In the second place,—even taking the separate cotton 
textile section—stopping the study at 1933 and thus fail- 
ing to record the changes from 1933 to date makes the 
study not only valueless, but grossly misleading. During 
that period, employment in the cotton textile industry has 
gone far above the 1933 level, and on a par with that of 
1929; hourly wage rates are now materially above 1929. 

In the third place—well, Dr. C. T. Murchison has 
supplied comment for the third, fourth, fifth and n’th 
place: “So what?” 


The Quality Road 


FE are not familiar with, nor directly concerned 

with, the practices of retail stores leading toward 
standardization in the women’s garment field, as outlined 
by Julius Forstmann, president of the Forstmann Woolen 
Co., in his recent statement on “Standardization in the 
Fashion Industry.” 

With his underlying thesis, however, we are concerned 
—and very much in sympathy. Mr. Forstmann has been 
one of our major prophets of quality merchandise. Again 
and again—and at times when it was difficult even to be 
heard in the din of price sales and general debasement, 
he has preached the quality doctrine. 

If the women’s garment industry—and groups identi- 
fied with it, including of course the fabric manufacturers 
—are to achieve real prosperity, a sure approach is 
through the quality route pointed out by Mr. Forstmann. 





He Always Says Something 


ITH every speech he makes, Robert West en- 
hances his reputation for clear thinking. And that’s 

the highest compliment one can pay a speaker. 
His latest contribution, at the Cotton-Textile Institute 
meeting last month, is an eloquent example. After a clear, 
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concise analysis of the cotton textile problem, he suggests 
two “modest” procedures: (1) integrated statistics which 
will make possible a sound appraisal of the total available 
supply of stock and rate of off-take of cotton textiles ; 
and (2) raising of the “point of margin” at which cotton 
manufacturers restrict sales and production, from a point 
representing, as it has in the past, actual cash loss, to a 
point which represents at least full cost. 

These two suggestions are right down our alley. On 
the first point, we think it evident that the element of 
guess-work will never be taken out of mill policies until 
a complete picture, embracing the distributing as well as 
the producing end, is available. 

On the second point, Mr. West expresses the trouble 
in this picturesque way: “Cotton textile producers put in 
their stop loss orders on merchandise at too low a figure.” 
Is it not possible that complete statistical information will 
alter this psychology—in other words that following out 
Mr. West’s first proposal would automatically insure the 
observance of the second ? 

It is not the suggestions that are “modest,” but rather 
the man who offers them. 


A Dollars-and-Cents Study 


HE presentation, on Nov. 4, of the progress report 

on the study of trends in the organization of produc- 
tion and distribution in the textile industry was a more 
important piece of news than many manufacturers may 
realize. 

In the first place, that study is directed toward a sub- 
ject which should interest—believe it or not—every unit 
in the industry: vertical integration. Changing those 
dollar words for five-cent ones, it is an attempt to find 
out what conditions bring failure or success to those com- 
panies which have extended their operations to the next, 
or preceding, stages of production or trade. Simple ex- 
amples are weavers who go into garment fabrication— 
and, going the other way, retailers who establish their 
own manufacturing plants. 

Within the primary textile industry itself, the weaver 
who adds a finishing plant is going tarough the process of 
vertical integration. That’s why we said the subject is of 
interest to all units. 

In the second place, the backing which this study en- 
joys insures its conduct in a fair, broad and effective 
manner. Proposed by the economic research committee 
of the U. S. Institute for Textile Research, sponsored by 
that committee in cooperation with the heads of the lead- 
ing textile associations, financed by the Textile Founda- 
tion, the study is being made by the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania—an organization which 
long ago earned the respect and confidence of the textile 
industry. 

So, as further reports on this investigation become 
available, we suggest that our readers forget the expen- 
sive words used to describe it, and remember only that it 
has dollars-and-cents value to them. 
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Textile School Deans 
Hold Conference 


‘THE fifth of a series of conferences 
sponsored by the Textile Founda- 
tion and attended by the deans of the 
12 textile schools in the United States, 
was held last month in New York. 
The conference was attended by Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, chairman, and Frank 
D. Cheney of the board of directors of 
the Textile Foundation, F. M. Feiker, 
who presided at the conference meet- 
ings, E. T. Pickard, secretary of the 
Foundation, and the following deans: 

Chas. H. Eames, Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute; W. D. Fales, Rhode Island School of 
Design; George Walker, New Bedford 
Textile School; H. W. Nichols, Bradford 
Durfee Textile School; Dr. E. W. France, 
Philadelphia Textile School; Thomas Nel- 
son, North Carolina State College; H. H. 
Willis, Clemson College; C. A. Jones, 
Georgia School of Technology; E. W. 
Camp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
J. B. Bagley, Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; M. E. Heard, Texas 
Technological College; Dr. W. H. Dooley, 
Straubenmuller Textile High School. 

During the conference the following 
guests were entertained at luncheon: 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president, 
Cotton-Textile Institute; Arthur Besse, 
president, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers; W. Ray Bell, president, 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants ; 
F. E. Simmons, Underwear Institute; 
Earl Constantine, managing director, Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers; C. Whitney Dall, president, Na- 
tional Rayon Weavers Association; F. S. 
Blanchard, Pacific Mills; Albert L. Scott, 
president, National Association of Fin- 
ishers of Textile Fabrics; Stanley B. 
Hunt, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc.; 
Louis W. Fairchild, Fairchild Publications : 
Douglas G. Woolf, editor, TextTiLe 
Wortp; A. F. Allison, managing director, 
International Association of Garment Man- 
ulacturers; Ernest C. Morse, managing 
director, Associated Wool Industries; Rus- 
sell T, Fisher, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers; Dr. L. 
\. Olney, Lowell Textile Institute; Theo- 
dore Haywood, Philadelphia. 

Each of the guests made a three- 
minute talk making observations and 
suggestions, and offering the deans full- 
est cooperation of themselves and their 
trade groups in the effort to adapt tex- 
tile education to better meet the needs 

! modern industry. 


Textile Situation 
Continues Strong 


ACTIVITY and firmness continue to 
feature most branches of the tex- 
‘ile industry. Production for the indus- 
‘ry as a whole during the first three- 
juarters of this year ran 17% ahead of 
he corresponding period of 1935, ac- 
ording to TexT1L—E Wor p’s index of 
ull activity. All of TexTmLE Wor tp’s 
rice index numbers either held their 


own or advanced in October. Profit pos- 
sibilities have improved in practically 
all divisions. For example, manufac- 
turing margins in carded cotton goods 
averaged higher in October than for 
any month during the period when costs 
have been comparable—that is, since 
the beginning of the NRA code in 1933. 
(See page 120). 

It is generally recognized of course 
that a reaction to the active business 
experienced in recent months, particu- 
larly in the cotton branch, might be in 
order at any time, and in fact some 
observers have been predicting a slump 
for the last six weeks of the year. No 
matter what happens in volume during 
the rest of the year, however, it is 
almost certain that 1936 will record it- 
self as the best textile year since 1929. 


Rayon Output Up 8% 


Tere production of rayon in this 
country during the first nine months 
of the year was approximately 204,000,- 
000 Ib. as compared with 188,000,000 
Ib. in the corresponding period of 1935, 
an increase of 8%, according to the 
Textile Organon. This total is based on 
actual figures for viscose rayon but on 
an estimate for acetate. If this rate of 
increase is continued during the bal- 
ance of the year, it will mean that the 
total for 1936 will be just about what 
was estimated in TExTILE Wortp’s 
Rayon Issue in September, namely 


275,000,000 Ib. 


Partial Exemption 
Under Healey Act 


PARTIAL exemption for 90 days 

with regard to the girls between 
the ages of 16 and 18 already employed 
by cotton textile manufacturers has 
been recommended in connection with 
the Walsh-Healey Act by the Public 
Contracts Board of the Department of 
Labor and approved by Charles O. 
Gregory, acting secretary. 

The board, however, declined to rec- 
ommend an exemption from the 40-hour 
week and 8-hour day provisions which 
had been requested by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, pointing out that the overtime 
rate provisions of the regulations en- 








SPECIAL 
PROCESSING SECTION 


A special section devoted to 
the processing branch of the 
textile industry appears in 
this issue commencing on 


page 89. 
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abled manufacturers a certain amount 
of latitude with regard to shipping 
crews and employees engaged in the 
operation of dyeing, bleaching, drying 
and mercerizing machines when used 
as a part of a continuous chemical proc- 
ess where the goods would be jeopard- 
ized by interruption. 

The board declined to pass on the 
matter of exempting certain custodial, 
supervisory, maintenance, and clerical 
employees on the ground that they were 
not within the act. These exemptions 
had been considered by the board at the 
first public hearing held by the De- 
partment of Labor under the new 
Walsh-Healey Act. 


World Conference? 


HE United States Government 

through the Department of Labor 
is considering inviting the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization to hold a 
World Textile Conference here next 
April or May, it became known Nov. 5. 
The meeting would discuss all major 
textile questions and might be limited 
to 14 countries each employing more 
than 50,000 textile workers. 


End of the Road 


HREE stockholders and _ proxies 
representing 67% of the shares 
outstanding took only five minutes 


to dissolve the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., whose origins trace 
back to 1804, when the final meeting 
took place on Oct. 28. 

Referee Black said on Oct. 29 that 
a final dividend of 40%, completing full 
payment, would be mailed to the bond- 
holders the next day. Additional in- 
terest checks may be sent out later. 


This and That 


“Jute—An Enemy of Cotton” is the 
title of an article prepared by Donald 
Comer and distributed to the southern 
press. “The days of the potent 
jute lobby in Washington are num- 
bered,” is Mr. Comer’s conclusion. 

Carolina Yarn Association held its 
fall meeting and golf tournament at 
Pinehurst, N. C., Oct. 29 and 30. Story, 
with beautiful pictures, will appear in 
the next issue of TEXTILE Wor Lp. 

S. C. Lamport, in a report to Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper, after return 
from a trip of investigation abroad, 
urged aggressive action in attempt to 
broaden American trade in foreign 
countries. He stated that business men 
abroad are amazed “at the lack of 
interest shown by American merchants 
and manufacturers in developing their 
markets, and in our failure to study 
their requirements as other countries 
do.” 
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Q Years . 





Cotton-Textile Institute’s anniversary 


marked by a long look forward 


HERE was a birthday celebration 

—and a good one—at the Cotton- 

Textile Institute’s tenth annual 
meeting in New York Oct. 28, but actu- 
ally the backward gaze was subordinated 
to a long look ahead. The felicitations 
and the fun at the anniversary banquet 
were merely the icing on the real birth- 
day cake, which was the program out- 
lined at the sessions during the day. 
Just to make this metaphor a little more 
confusing, it might be added that the 
real birthday cake was bread. 

The gaze ahead encountered a vision 
of four major lines of effort: (1) co- 
ordination of the various groups within 
the industry; (2) establishment of a 
stabilization agency to function in the 
marketing of goods and in the retire- 
ment of marginal machinery; (3) the 
dispatch of a mission to Japan to at- 
tempt an amicable solution of the press- 
ing problem of increasing imports from 
that country; and (4) the launching of 
a broader promotional program financed 
jointly by cotton shippers and manu- 
facturers. 

On the first of these points, it was 
not necessary to speculate. To the annual 
meeting was brought a report of the 
Coordination Conference held the pre- 
ceding day and attended by representa- 
tives of the regional, State and group 
associations identified with the cotton 
textile industry. This had proved to 
be not merely an attempt at coordina- 
tion, but an actual first step in a move 
which promises to be a continuing activ- 
ity of the future. Definite arrange- 
ment was made for similar conferences 
at least every six months, or at the call 
of the president of the Institute when 
particular occasions demanding such 
action arise. 

The possible establishment of a 
stabilization agency was outlined by 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president, 
in his address at the annual meeting. He 
stated that the Institute had been au- 
thorized by its executive committee, and 
with the approval of its board, “to 
direct an intensive study toward de- 
termining the desirability and practica- 
bility of establishing a definite agency 
of stabilization which will not only fune- 
tion cooperatively in the marketing of 
goods but will also undertake to ex- 
pedite and enlarge the current efforts 
being made to retire or control the in 
dustry’s supply of marginal or surplus 
machinery. 

“It is not proposed,” he emphasized, 
“that such an agency would be monopo- 
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Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
C.T1., who told of constructive plans. 


listic in character or that it would nor- 
mally be a competitor for business. By 
giving its support at strategic points at 
appropriate times it should prevent the 
development of those sudden and severe 
weaknesses which frighten away buy- 
ers and terrorize sellers. 

“Although no agency can be devised 
which could or should stand in the way 
of long-time price trends, it must be re- 
membered that there is a difference be- 
tween a price trend and a manufactur- 
ing margin, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the latter should not be rea- 
sonably uniform whatever be the general 
trend of price behavior. If such an 
agency should prove feasible and should 
actually come into being, it will be 
through the joint efforts of the manu- 
facturing and distributing groups and 
will serve equally the interests of both 
which, in the final analysis, are in 
harmony.” 

In explaining the purpose of the third 
major effort outlined above, negotiation 
with Japanese exporters, Dr. Murchison 
stated that the proposal for a solution 
of the problem on a basis of mutual 
understanding between the two indus- 
tries “has met with the friendliest re- 
ception from Japanese Government rep- 
resentatives who have been unofficially 
consulted and their active cooperation 
is apparently available.” 

“The proposal has likewise’ been 
brought to the attention of the appropri- 


ate officials of our Government,” lh: 
continued, “and although no official ac 
tion has yet been taken, the conversa- 
tions leave no room for doubt that our 
own Government will look approving] 
upon our efforts. These considerations, 
together with the approval by the Insti 
tute’s board of directors of having the 
factual situation put before the Japan 
ese by a visiting committee of our mill 
men, suggests that it may be possible to 
make a definite announcement of con- 
crete plans within the next few weeks.” 

The fourth step forward—broader 
promotion—was outlined by Charles K. 
Everett, manager of the New Uses 
Section of the Institute. The time has 
come, he stated, to take “haphazard 
financing and resultant haphazard plan- 
ning out of cotton promotion.” The 
first move in this direction, already 
taken, has been to induce cotton ship- 
pers to contribute to a promotional fund 
on the basis of lc. a bale, the contribu- 
tion to be matched dollar for dollar by 
the spinners. The idea has already en- 
listed the hearty support of such im- 
portant shippers as W. L. Clayton, of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.; E. F. Creek- 
more, of the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association; John McFadden, of 
George McFadden & Bro.; Adolph 
Weil, of Weil Bros.; and Robert J. 
Mayer, of J. Kahn & Co., the last named 
being president of the American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association. 

Naturally it is not expected to raise 
2c. a bale on every bale of cotton proc- 
essed in American mills but a con- 
servative estimate is for a fund of at 
least $80,000 a year. Mr. Everett out- 
lined the various ways in which this 
money would be spent. 

The sessions of the annual meeting 
were presided over by Goldthwaite H. 
Dorr, chairman of the board of the In- 
stitute. In his opening remarks, he 
stated than an anniversary is often a 
good time to take stock and see if there 
is any real excuse for the existence otf 
the organization. But, for the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, it is not necessary to 
do this, he remarked, because stock 
has already been taken. This inves- 
tigation has revealed a real justification 
for the Institute’s being and conse- 
quently the officers and directors have 
set their faces forward. 

It is a happy augury, he said, that on 
the tenth birthday of the Institute, 
the sun of an active market for the in 
dustry’s products is breaking out, after 
having been behind the clouds so long 
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\ clear exposition of the background 
and psychology of the Federal Trade 
Commission was presented at the meet- 
ing by Garland S. Ferguson, Jr., a 
member of the Commission. Of par- 
ticular interest was his reference to the 
Robinson-Patman Act. Although natur- 
ally guarded in his comments, he helped 
to define the purport of the act by the 
following statement: 

Putting it in a very few words, the 
principal provision of the new law, in my 
opinion, is that a vendor of goods in inter- 
state Commerce cannot give to one cus- 
tomer a lower price or a greater discount 
than he does to another customer, unless 
the difference makes ‘only due allowance 

differences in the cost of manufacture, 
sale or delivery resulting from the dif- 
fering inethods or quantities.’ To be un- 
lawful, however, the discrimination must 
also tend to substantially lessen competition, 
or to create a monopoly, or to injure, de- 
stroy, or prevent competition with any per- 
son who either grants or knowingly re- 
ceives the benefit of such discrimination, or 
with customers of either of them.’ 

“The law also prohibits allowances to 
certain purchasers for advertising and 
other services that are not open to other 
purchasers on apportionately equal terms, 
who are competing with those who do re- 
ceive the allowances. 

“The act has placed on the vendor the 
burden of proving that his discriminatory 
price, discount, allowance or service is 
justifiable.” 

Referring to the Commission’s posi- 
tion in connection with attempts of 
industry to abandon practices that, while 
not unfair or unlawful, are unsound, 
unbusinesslike and uneconomic, Mr. 
Ferguson stated that the Commission— 
wisely in his opinion—decided that 
“while it could not expressly approve 
an agreement among competitors to 
continue or abandon practices that were 
not violative of the law over which it 
had jurisdiction, it would receive such 


Tenth anniversary banquet of Cotton-Te-tile Institute at Hotel Biltmore, ! 
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agreements, if not in contravention of 
the law, as expressions of the sound 
opinion of the industry.” This resulted 
in what is generally known as Group 
II Rules of trade practice conferences. 
Three of these conferences have been 
with branches of the textile industry: 
mending cotton manufacturers in 1925, 
shirting fabrics in 1931, and cotton con- 
verters in July, 1936. 

At the luncheon, which came as a re- 
between the open the 
morning and the executive session in the 
afternoon, Willard L. Thorp, chief econ- 
omist of Dun & Bradstreet, spoke 
briefly. “Depression is just around the 
corner” was his startling message. By 
this he meant that every major upwaril 
move is followed by a set-back and he 
believes that it is more profitable dur- 
ing boom times to think in terms of 
trying to maintain health and guarding 
against errors which will bring 
sharp a decline, than it is to think in 
what might be called purely recovery 
terms. 

The speakers at the executive session 
included William M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association; Robert R. West, 
president of the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills; Frank I. Neild, president 
of Neild Mfg. Corp.; William P. 
Jacobs, secretary of Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of South Carolina; 
Leavelle McCampbcll, of McCampbell 
& Co.; and Mr. Everett. 


cess session in 


too 


Directors Elected 


The following directors were elected 
at the meeting: 

To serve three years: W. D. Anderson, 
Sr., Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.: W. N. 
Banks, Grantville (Ga.) Mills; Hyman 
Battle, Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills; S. 
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M. Beattie, Piedmont Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; C. F. Broughton, Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass.; W. B. Cole 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C., 
Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C.; C. E. Hatch, Brandon Corp., 
Greenville, S. C.; W. H. Hightower, 
Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga.; 
Weston Howland, Gluck Mills, Boston, 
Mass.; W. S. Libbey, W. S. Libbey Co., 
Lewiston, Me.; J. F. Matheson, Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Cotton Mills; Charles D. Mc- 
Dufhe, Lincoln Mills of Ala., Boston; J. 
A. McGregor, Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y.; A. F. McKissick, 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C.; J. A. Mil- 
ler, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
W. S. Montgomery, Spartan Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; A. G. Myers, Flint Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Frank I. Neild, Neild 
Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; Frank 
E. Richmond, Highland Mills, West War- 
wick, R. I.; George N. Roberts, Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Boston; Scott Roberts, 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala.; H. H. 
Whitman, Tallanoosa Mills, New York; 
R. D. Wood, Millville Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

The executive committee elected at 
the meeting is in line with the changed 
by-laws providing for two classes of 
members of the committee, as follows: 

Class A group includes twelve directors, 
as follows: For one year: Robert Amory, 
Boston; J. H. Cheatham, Griffin Ga.; T. 
M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C.: Gerrish 
H. Milliken, New York. For two years: 
W. F. Staples, Taftville, Conn.; E. M. 
Phillippi, New York; F. W. Symmes, 
Greenville, S. C.; Harvey W. Moore, Con- 
cord, N. C. For three years: H. G. 
Nichols, New York; A. G. Myers. Gas- 
tonia, N. C.; K. P. Lewis, Durham, N. C.; 
Robert R. West, Danville, Va. 

Class B members include Dr. Murchi- 
son, the president; Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
chairman of the board: Frank Neild and 
R. E. Henry, vice-presidents; Donald 


Comer and Russell Fisher, presidents of the 
two regional associations; and the presi- 
dents of the State associations including 
Harvey 


Moore for North Carolina, S. 
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Marshall Beattie for South Carolina, W. 
N. Banks for Georgia, and Scott Roberts 
for Alabama. 

Subsequently the directors re-elected 
the officers named above, and also re- 
elected Paul B. Halstead as secretary- 
treasurer. 


Resolutions Passed 


Resolutions passed at the meeting in- 
cluded one directing the president of 
the Institute to canvass cotton manu- 
facturers with the purpose of enlisting 


pledges of mills to purchase their cot- 
ton solely on a net weight basis on all 
contracts entered into on and after Jan. 
1, 1937; authorizing the president to 
take steps to get support of the mills 
for the proposal of a promotion fund 
formed by contribution of lc. a bale 
from cotton shippers and same amount 
from manufacturers; and, finally, one 
commending and pledging support to the 
program of coordination developed at 
the meeting of association executives 
the previous day. 


ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 


ROBABLY the best way to indi- 

cate the success of the tenth anni- 
versary banquet of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute held in New York Oct. 28 
is to note that it lasted longer than any 
this reporter has ever attended (break- 
ing up at 12:15 a.m.) and yet practi- 
cally every one of the diners remained to 
the very end. There was an air of hap- 
piness and confidence about the occasion 
that has been missing all too frequently 
at textile meetings during the long hard 
years, 

The toastmaster—and a better choice 
could not have been made—was Col. 
G. Edward Buxton. The speaker of the 
evening was W. D. Anderson, Sr.; 
no comment is needed on his fitness for 
that job. 

Col. Buxton called on the “battle- 
scarred veterans” to sing of the 10-year 
battle of the Institute. Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison, “the leader of today 
and tomorrow,” said that he would re- 
ceive inspiration to go forward from 
those who had struggled in the days 
of the past. George A. Sloan, leader 
of the Institute during its most stirring 
days, saluted those leaders who have 
passed on, calling the roll. Goldthwaite 
H. Dorr, the other living ex-president, 
and introduced as the Nestor of the 
group, said that the best promise for 
the future was the genius of this in- 
dustry in discussing its differences 
around the table, and finally agreeing 
on a courageous course of action. 

Robert Amory, who has served on the 
executive committee since the beginning, 
expressed the belief that the industry 
would go forward to still greater achieve- 
ment under Dr. Murchison. Stuart W. 
Cramer told how, as chairman of the 
committee appointed to select officers at 
the start of the Institute, he got George 
Sloan and brought him out—‘‘a prom- 
ising boy,” as he put it; also how the 
committee was unanimous in the choice 
of Walker D. Hines for first president. 

George S. Harris, who presented the 
plan for the Cotton-Textile Institute 
at the meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association in Atlanta, 
Ga., May, 1926, read extracts from his 
remarks at that meeting. Lee Rod- 
man told how he had started in 1910 
trying to get the industry aroused to 
the necessity of cooperative action and 
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how he subsequently had published in 
TEXTILE WorvpD an article outlining an 
organization similar to that later cre- 
ated as the Cotton-Textile Institute 
(TexT1LE Wortp, April 18, 1925, page 
43). 

Gerrish H. Milliken, treasurer of the 
Institute from its formation until re- 
cently, confined his remarks to a word 
of greeting. B. B. Gossett, John A. 





Law and Bertram Borden were unable 
to be present. 


Col. Anderson, in the address of the 
evening, said that a decade in the life 
of an individual is not a long time bu: 
in an organization of this type it is 
something! He expects the roll of 
honor of those identified with the Insti- 
tute to grow rapidly in the future since 
he believes the organization is just 
reaching its period of maximum use- 
fulness. Referring to the days of NRA 
as the most interesting period he has 
ever experienced, Mr. Anderson sai 
that the stars conspired “to raise up 
for us a leader in George Sloan” and 
that the industry followed Mr. Sloan’s 
leadership as it had never followed 
anyone else before. Urging that the 
Institute extend its work in the dis- 
semination of statistics, he said that if 
the Institute will address itself to mer- 
chandising problems and to the prob- 
lem of excess and obsolete cquipment, 
the next ten years will be better than 
those just past. 


TEXTILE CYCLES 
AND MILL POLICIES 


NE of the outstanding contribu- 
tions at the annual meeting was 
the paper on “Textile Cycles and Cot- 
ton Mill Policies” by Robert R. West, 
president of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills. This paper follows in part: 
“To what extent may the cycles of tex- 
tile activity afford a guide to the formu- 
lation and execution of cotton mill poli- 
cies? Inquiry seeking to establish an 
answer to that question runs head-on 
into the speculative character of the in- 
dustry. 

“Cotton mill policies all too frequently 
are, of necessity, determined upon and 
executed on the basis of information 
which is wholly inadequate. Statistics 
having to do with our raw material sup- 
plies, and with the production and un- 
filled orders on the part of primary pro- 
ducers, mark the limits of our knowledge 
in that respect. Manufactured goods, 
once out of the hands of producers, dis- 
appear into distributing channels as into 
an obscure mist of vague estimates. The 
information now at the command of cot- 
ton mill managers is lopsided and fails 
to provide substantial grounds for policy 
determination. 

“Actual experience is eloquent on this 
point. What statistics were available in 
1927 and 1928, for instance, indicated an 
extraordinarily favorable position for 
the industry ; margins were satisfactory, 
goods were moving freely; what stocks 
were built up in the fall of 1927 and 
spring of 1928 were disposed of profit- 
ably in the fall of 1928 and the spring 
of 1929. Yet, in retrospect it is quite ap- 
parent that this free movement of goods 
served to over-load distributors’ shelves. 
There were vague warnings at the time 


that such was happening but no _in- 
formation, even remotely approaching 
accuracy, was available. 

“Speculative elements entering into the 
guidance of mill operations render im- 
potent the meaning of the statistical data 
now, or hither-to, available. To. appre- 
ciate the grip which speculative factors 
have on this industry it is only necessary 
to review the experience of the 10 years 
covered by the life of the Institute. 

“Tt can be seen from such a review that 
in the absence of favorable speculative 
factors the industry has not been able to 
compensate itself. In the presence of 
unfavorable speculative factors the in- 
dustry has been subjected to terrific 
losses. At any rate, it is readily ap- 
parent that the speculative considera- 
tions which influence a manager are of 
such momentous importance, that they 
almost invariably over-shadow the sig- 
nificance of factual data which permit 
such a short range view as those pres- 
ently available do. 

“At first blush it might seem that these 
two characteristics—namely, operation 
in the face of inadequate information 
and domination of speculative influences, 
are wholly disassociated; that one has 
nothing to do with the other. Reflection 
on the subject, however, leads to the 
conclusion that the two are closely 
identified. The determination of mer- 
chandising and production policies on 
the basis of the inadequate information 
at our disposal is certainly a speculation 
of the first magnitude. The industry 
which should be characterized by con- 
siderations of knowledge and precision 
is at the mercy of speculative elements. 

“It has become fashionable to attribute 
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the low estate of the cotton textile in- 
dustry to over-production, or, to use the 
re euphemistic term, excess capacity. 

“It is evident that there is no definition 

demarcation of excess capacity ex- 
cept in relation to the movement of 
goods into consumers’ hands. Excess 
capacity cannot be defined in the ab- 
sence of full knowledge of such move- 
ment of goods, and any capacity is ex- 
cess capacity when not controlled by that 
knowledge. We permit our producing 
and merchandising policies to be domi- 
nated by the speculative influences of 
potential excess capacity in existence 
rather than by knowledge of facts which 
define and might control the use of ac- 
tual over-capacity. 

“What concrete effect does this have 
on cotton mill policies? It causes fluc- 
tuations in margins wholly out of pro- 
portion to the actual circumstances in- 
volved. Mark you, I speak of margins, 
not prices, for it is margins on which 
our income is dependent. Increasing 
margins naturally excite sales and pro- 
duction of goods; decreasing margins 
always eventually stop sales and pro- 
duction of goods, but in the case of cot- 
ton textile industry, the point at which 
declining margins are permitted to be- 
come effective has proved to be too low 
in relation to the costs of production. 
Cotton textile producers put in their stop 
loss orders on merchandise at too low a 
figure. This accounts for the dissipation 
of capital which has characterized the 
industry in recent years. 

“There is occasion to believe that the 
cotton textile industry may be made a 
saier field for investment; a more stable 
provider of employment, and a less 
hazardous venture for management than 
it has been for the last ten years. As a 
result of our inquiry two modest pro- 
cedures suggest themselves as aids as 





Robert R. West who offered a plan 
to put statistics to work 


accomplishing this desirable result. 

“We should, in the first place, assemble 
periodically all of the available facts as 
to stocks of goods and rate of move- 
ment in the hands of our distributors 
to the end that such information, when 
supplemented by like information from 
the primary producers, might give us 
the means of making a sound appraisal 
of the total available supply of stock and 
rate of off-take of cotton textile goods. 
This consolidated information should be 
availble to producers, distributors and 
the public alike in the same manner as 
our statistics regarding raw cotton. 

“In the second place, cotton textile pro- 
ducers should raise the point of margin 
at which they restrict sales and produc- 
tion, from a point representing, as it has 
in the past, actual cash loss, to a point 
which represents at least full cost. 

“Possibly, these two procedures mark 
the extent to which a study of textile 
cycles may help in the guidance of cot- 
ton mill policies. Possibly, their use 
might temper the effects of the specula- 
tive factors with which we have to deal 
in the conduct of their business.” 


COORDINATION CONFERENCE 


HE conference of association ex- 
ecutives seeking coordination of 
activities, held the day prior to the an- 
nual meeting, not only developed ma- 
chinery for continuation of this type of 
cooperation in the future, but gave this 
group an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cuss their mutual problems frankly, to 
bring grievances out into the open, and 
to pave the way for generally more 
iccessful prosecution of their indi- 
vidual jobs, as well as more orderly 
approach to industry-wide objectives, 
than has ever before been possible. 
Ihe discussion covered four major 
clussifications of activities, as outlined 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, presi- 
nt of the Cotton-Textile Institute, in 
brief introductory remarks: Main- 
iance of employee and machinery 
ndards; legislative activities; public 
‘ations; promotion of cotton; and 
relations with non-cotton groups. 
Speaking on the maintenance of code 


standards, W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, stated that dur- 
ing the last two months he has felt 
more hopeful for voluntary compliance 
than at any time in his 13 years con- 
nection with the industry. The mills 
have found that they must maintain 
such standards, he emphasized. As for 
the South, he said that there is a far 
greater degree of compliance in that 
section than is recognized, rumor to the 
contrary not withstanding. 

Russell T. Fisher, president of the 
Nationa! Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, suggested that in future ap- 
proach to legislative problems, this test 
be applied: “How will the measure af- 
fect the worker? How will the 
measure affect the prosperity of the 
industrial community? How will it 
affect the stockholders?” A. careful 
study, he stated, will reveal the answers 
to these three questions, and a study 
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of opposition arguments will reveal 
their strength or weakness. “Then 
let us carry our story to those whose 
interest in industrial legislation is as 
vital as our own—the industrial worker 
and the industrial community,” Mr. 
Fisher concluded. 

Charles K. Everett, manager of the 
New Uses Section of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, speaking on promotion, 
stated that “the regional and State as- 
sociations in the cotton industry are 
the nuclei of an organization that can 
accomplish anything it sets its mind to.” 
He dwelt particularly upon the new 
plan for raising a promotional fund. 

Discussing the possibility of coopera- 
tion between the cotton textile industry 
and non-cotton groups, C. Whitney Dall, 
president of National Rayon Weavers 
Association, stated that it seemed quite 
feasible to set up a single plan to co- 
ordinate effort in either local or fed- 
eral fields, particularly in connection 
with legislation. He suggested ma- 
chinery similar to military organizations, 
a general headquarters composed of 
representatives of the various asso- 
ciations, which would work directly 
with brigade headquarters such as Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. These brigade head- 
quarters might easily work through reg- 
imental headquarters comprised of State 
associations or with trade groups. “A 
close coordination will not result in 
lessened importance of any association, 
but may easily make it of greater value 
to its members,” he concluded. 

Those present at the conference 
included : 


Russell T. Fisher, president, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers ; Wm. 
M. McLaurine, secretary, American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association; Scott Rob- 
erts, president, Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association; W. N. Banks, presi- 
dent, and T. M. Forbes, secretary, Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia; 
Harvey W. Moore, president, and Hunter 
Marshall, Jr., secretary, Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of North Carolina; 
S. M. Beattie, president, and W. P. 
Jacobs, secretary, Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina; C. Whit- 
ney Dall, president, National Rayon Weav- 
ers Association; R. D. Hall, president, 
Fred M. Allen, secretary, and Mrs. Mil- 
dred G. Barnwell, executive assistant, 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation; Marshall Orr, chairman, Print 
Cloth Group; F. Gordon Cobb, South- 
ern Textile Association; Josef Pollack, 
president, and David Snyder, secretary, 
Cotton Thread Institute; F. H. McDevitt, 
Fine Cotton Goods Exchange, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Norman Elsas, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, Paul B. Hal- 
stead, Wm. V. Lawson, Charles K. Ever- 
ett, Miss Catherine Cleveland, Lewis F. 
Sawyer, E. O. Fitzsimmons, R. F. Howell, 
all of the Cotton-Textile Institute; John 
K. Watson, of Hines, Rearick, Dorr & 
Hammond, counsel for the Institute; Doug- 
las G. Woolf, editor, TeExtTme Wortp; 
Robert W. Philip, editor, Cotton; Harry 
Reimer, dry goods editor, Daily News 
Record; Prince Carlisle, New York 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Distribution Research 


Objectives and methods of approach 


outlined at annual meeting of U. 8. Institute 


N exposition of the objectives and method of ap- 
proach to the “Survey of Production and Dis- 
tribution Organization in the Textile Industry,” 

now being conducted by the Wharton School of Com- 
merce & Finance, featured the seventh annual meeting 
of the United States Institute for Textile Research, held 
Nov. 5, in New York. Dean Joseph T. Willits, of the 
Wharton School, explained the way in which the survey 
is to be carried out and pointed out what cooperation is 
expected from industry. Other high spots of the diverse 
program included an open conference on textile drying 
and on chemical processing as affected by drying, a 
report of recent investigations on cellulose fibers, and an 
address on the necessity for both fundamental and applied 
research if the textile industry is to continue to progress. 

Dean Willits was introduced by Fessenden S. Blanch- 
ard, chairman of the Institute’s committee on economic 
research, which organized and is administering the dis- 
tribution survey. In his address the speaker stated that 
the main objective of the investigation, which is being 
financed by Textile Foundation, is to determine what 
general trends there are in the textile industry toward 
or away from vertical integration of manufacturing 
and sales and to find the causes of these trends. One 
stage of the investigation will be to appraise the experi- 
ence of individual manufacturers of knit goods, house- 
hold textiles, and industrial fabrics who have integrated 
production and sales. Dean Willits stated that there is 
no intent to plan industry, but rather to point out the 
present trends and the forces causing these trends, so 
that the individual manager will be in a better position 
to work out his own task. 

At the conference on drying, John O. Ross, of Ross 
engineering Co., described some recent developments in 
drying materials other than textiles, emphasizing the 
advantages of new systems which permit use of tem- 
peratures up to 1,000° F. in the initial stages of the dry- 
ing operation. Following the discussion of this paper, 
Dr. H. D. W. Smith outlined the Institute’s research 
program on textile drying. As now planned, the investi- 
gation will cover a study of regain of each of the textile 
fibers over a wide temperature range, effect of regain on 
fiber properties, effect of machine variables, and effect 
of impurities on the fibers. It is estimated that cost 
of the research will total $5,000 a year for two years. 
Financing of the project is now about half completed. 

Officers re-elected were: president, Hon. Francis 
P. Garvan; vice-presidents, E. H. Killheffer, Alban 
Ikavenson, Louis A. Olney, Edward R. Schwarz, Harold 
DeW. Smith; treasurer, Ernest N. Hood; secretary, 
Charles H. Clark. New directors chosen were: G. E. 
Hopkins, Ephraim Freedman, D. E. Douty, John Ban- 
croft, Jr., F. S. Blanchard. 


; ae ; 
A New Viewpoint 

That recent investigations have given a clearer and 

truer picture of cellulosic textile fibers was demonstrated 
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vividly by an address, illustrated with lantern slides, 
delivered by Wanda K. Farr, of Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute. Microscopic analysis and chemical tests have shown 
that cotton fibers consist of minute ellipsoid cellulose 
particles held end to end to form fibrils, which in turn 
are cemented together to form the fiber. The cementing 
material, which constitutes not more than 3 or 4% of 
the fiber and which consists partially of pectic acid, can 
be removed with chemicals, leaving the cellulose particles 
apparently unharmed. These particles account for the 
crystalline behavior of cotton fibers; the cementing ma- 
terial, for their colloidal behavior. With the abilty to 
separate the cellulose fiber into its component parts, it 1s 
now possible to determine the effect of various reagents 
on each of those parts. Thus, a study of the behavior in 
cuprammonium hydroxide of untreated cotton, cellulosic 
particles from cotton, and the separated cementing ma- 
terial is well underway. Reactions of these components 
to acetylation, nitration, and xanthation are also being 
investigated. Already it has been shown that what was 
formerly held to be cellulose degradation in many cases 
is actually membrane degradation. Upon microscopic 
examination of mixtures of cotton and cuprammonium, 
for example, the cellulose particles are seen to be dis- 
persed throughout the mixture. 

Other problems now being studied or which it is 
hoped to investigate later include the effect of merceriza- 
tion, the hygroscopic behavior of fibers, and the reaction 
of fibers to dyes. The investigations which have led 
to this new viewpoint of textile fibers have laid the 
foundations for the more detailed work which must 
follow. 


Why Research? 


Speaking on the subject, “Why Research?” Dr. EI- 
vin H. Killheffer, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
asserted that the first need is for fundamental scientific 
research which should be carried out cooperatively. The 
fundamental research accomplished, the practical man 
in the industry can study the results and make practical 
application of them in his own plant. If every textile 
mill contributed or was assessed 1/10 of 1% of its 
annual sales, approximately $2,500,000 a year would be 
collected, which would permit an extensive program of 
fundamental research. The industrialization of the Far 
cast, according to Dr. Killheffer, constitutes a serious 
threat to the American textile industry; and here re- 
search and the tariff question are interwoven. Without 
tariffs which protect the industry against abnormally low- 
cost nations, a research program cannot be supported 
financially ; without research, which will keep the indus- 
try abreast of the times, it is less easy to justify tariff 
protection. The only chance of lessening the dependency 
on tariffs is to be far in advance of the other countries in 
quality and production costs. If such a condition is to 
be brought about, it must come through revolutionary 
developments, which, in turn, are products of research. 
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hatsit” 
Fabrics 3 
Score- 


O to the consumer for textile design inspira- 
tion.” . . . This ancient rule, which usually 
is more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, took on a new importance in the textile in- 
dustry during the current season, with the advent of the 
“Whatsit Fabrics.” These fabrics, as the name suggests, 
are a line of quite unusual prints designed by children 
and now offered to the public in children’s garments. 
The name “Whatsit” originated seven years ago in a 
series of child stories in a national magazine, later was 
further popularized in a radio series. Both proved so 
successful that today the term is familiar to hundreds of 
thousands of children throughout the country. Recently, 
Charles D. Morris, creator of “Billy and Betty White,” 
fictional editors of “The Whatsit,’ a children’s news- 
paper, held a stamp design contest among his followers. 
(he originality of the designs submitted suggested 
their possible use in textile fabrics for children’s wear. 
Arrangements then were made by which Eugene Mess- 
ner, Inc., cotton converters, of New York, were granted 
licenses for the manufacture of the ‘“Whatsit Fashions” 
fabrics, while Schleifer-Lubell, Inc., and G. H. & E. 
Freydberg, Inc., manufacturers of garments for older 
and younger children, were given exclusive rights in 
| respective divisions. The merchandise was first 
shown to the trade last month in a “Whatsit Fashion 
Show” at the New Yorker Hotel, New York. 
_.\ccording to Eugene Messner, the innovation was 
nmediately successful; the new merchandise was offered 
to 100 stores, and 97 of them accepted it. His firm 
now is sold out on its first line, and a second group of 
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by and for children offer moral to trade 


“Whatsit” fabrics for spring is nearly ready. The fab- 
rics are being made up in a wide range of children’s 
garments and the range will be further extended for 
spring. “Whatsit” pajamas are expected to be a high- 
light of the vogue in the coming season. However, 
the designs also have possibilities in fields not yet de- 
veloped, Mr. Messner pointed out; he cited raincoats, 
underwear, playroom furnishings and even linoleum for 
the playroom floor as likely markets for the “Whatsits.” 

Sponsors of the idea attribute its success to the fact 
that the designs authentically reflect child mentality. 
As the accompanying illustrations show, the patterns 
actually printed’on the fabrics differ only in execution 
from the original work of the children. The youngsters’ 
ideas have been carefully carried through in the prints. 
The first line of fabrics comprised 15 patterns—a fan- 
tastic and fascinating conglomeration of such varied 
themes as bacon-and-eggs, tic-tac-toe, mother goose, 
quintuplets, hobby horse, vegetable shop and jacks. 

Not the least important part of the story is the power- 
ful sales background provided by the existing popularity 
of the “Whatsit” vogue among children. In promoting 
the “Whatsit” fabrics and garments, the manufacturers 
tie up closely with the magazine and radio following. 
For instance, every garment carries a tag showing a 
school slate, inscribed “Whatsit Fashions.” 

All of which prompts the thought that this idea might 
be adapted to getting designs for adults’ wear fabrics. 
An enterprising converter could solicit patterns from 
the public in much the same way—and doubtless with 
equally original results. Maybe one day he will! 
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aniel Pratt, Pioneer 


Honored in Centennial Celebration 


at Prattville. Ala. 


CENTENNIAL celebration is being held this 
year in Alabama for Daniel Pratt, a native of 
Temple, N. H., who played a big part in the pene- 

tration of the textile industry into the deep South and in 
cotton-gin manufacturing. 

His life, as well as that of his wife, Esther Ticknor 
Pratt, a native of Columbia, Conn., is being honored in 
a series 01 commemorative programs at Prattville, a 
village which he founded twelve miles from Montgomery, 
where the mills which he established are still in operation. 
These programs will culminate Nov. 25 in a special cele- 
bration. H. O. Murfee, of Prattville, is the director. 

Daniel Pratt was a real pioneer in the textile indus- 
try’s advance into a strictly agricultural region. Born in 
1799, young Pratt left New England, after serving an 
apprenticeship as a carpenter, and went by boat to 
Savannah, Ga., arriving with only $25 and a kit of tools. 
After two years in Savannah, he went to Macon and 
Milledgeville. In 1831, he moved to Clinton, Ga., and 
worked for Samuel Griswold who operated a cotton-gin 
factory, soon becoming a partner in the business. In 
1833, the firm of Griswold & Pratt decided to establish 
a branch in Alabama. Griswold abandoned the enterprise, 
but Pratt purchased materials for 50 gins, loaded them, 
together with his wife and two negroes, on wagons and 
proceeded to Alabama. After a brief period at Mont- 
gomery’s Mill where he had no trouble selling his com- 
pleted gins, he bought a tract of land a few miles away 
where the rippling waters of Autauga Creek reminded 
him of his New England home. There he founded in 
1836 the industrial empire and the town named for him. 

Mr. Pratt erected in succession a saw mill, a planing 
mill, a flour mill and a gin plant. His gin business pros- 
pered, and his name and product came to be known 
wherever cotton was grown. For a period of some 34 
years Pratt operated the gin plant, turning out an average 





Daniel Pratt’s gin manufacturing plant, built by him at Prattville, Ala., as it appeared before 
the Civil War. Bradford Cotton Mills of today had its beginning in one of these buildings. 
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—By George H. Watson 


of 500 gins a year and 
sometimes aS many as 
1,500. It is still in op- 
eration as one of the 
plants of Continental 
System. 

In 1846, Mr. Pratt es- 
tablished Prattville Mfg. 
Co. which came to be one 
of the leading textile 
firms in the South. Prod- 
ucts were osnaburgs, 
sheetings, shirtings and rope. Because of prejudice 
against Southern textile products at first, Mr. Pratt 
shipped some of his cloth North and then had it shipped 
back to Montgomery. He was amused at its acceptance. 

A history of the mill, still in operation, was given to 
TexTILE Wortp by Daniel Pratt, III, now retired and 
living in Prattville, as follows: 

“The cotton mill was established in 1846 as a corporation 
then known as Prattville Mfg. Co. No. 1. After numerous 
changes in ownership, it was finally controlled by H. E. 
and J. Faber, who owned it when it was partly destroyed 
by the disastrous flood of April 1, 1886. 

“In 1887, the remains of the old mill were bought at a 
bankrupt sale by a new corporation, which rebuilt it as 
Prattville Cotton Mills. This corporation was owned by 
E. Pratt, W. T. Northington, W. L. Ellis, C. S. G. Doster, 
D. M. Snow, B. L. Holt and Daniel Pratt. 

“When the Louisville & Nashville Railroad was put 
through to Prattville, the second unit of the present mill was 
built and the name of the company changed to Prattville 
Cotton Mills & Banking Co. This company later went 
bankrupt and was purchased by B. L. Holt and associates. 
Again meeting financial trouble, the mill was bought in by 
a new corporation, Clark-Pratt Cotton Mill Co. 

“After a few years of successful operation, Clark-Pratt 
sold out to Hesslein & Co., of New York. This concern 
added a dye plant, and reorganized the company as Bradford 
Cotton Mills, under which name and 
ownership the mill runs_ today.” 

While opposed to _ secession, 
Mr. Pratt sided with the South 
in the Civil War. During the 
first years of the war, his profits 
were high but in the end he lost 
heavily. His mills closed down 
and he was unable to collect some 
$150,000 in claims. However, he 
eventually recouped his fortunes. 
He died in 1873 aged 74 years. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Pratt 
became known as a liberal patron 
of the arts and sciences. ‘The 
final objectives of the Prattville 
Centennial Commission are to es- 
tablish and endow at Prattville a 
Daniel Pratt Public Library, an 
Esther Pratt Welfare Center and 
a Pratt Vocational High School 


Monument to Daniel and Esther 
Pratt in Prattville Cemetery. 
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L wenty-One Meetings 


HE more arduous and far-flung the activities of 

Committee D-13 become, the greater grows the 

attendance at its meetings. At the regular fall 
assembly of this indefatigable offspring of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, Oct. 14, 15, and 16, the regis- 
tration reached 104, breaking all records. The impres- 
sive list of activities included a papers session, a banquet, 
two general sessions, and 21 subcommittee meetings. 

While it is difficult to single out any one event as 
having been the most interesting or important, the tex- 
tile industry in general is most immediately affected by 
the formal issuing of the 1936 edition of the book 
“A.S.T.M Standards on Textile Materials.” The new 
issue contains 42 standards established by D-13 on 
various types of cotton, wool, silk, and rayon materials. 

For a development which holds the greatest promise 
for the future we would select the announcement made 
by A. M. Tenney, chairman of the subcommittee on 
rayon, that his group has voted to begin work on the 
development of standards for rayon staple. 

Most indicative of recent progress was of course the 
voting to letter ballot of certain recommendations made 
by subcommittees, an important step in the establishment 
of any new or revised D-13 standards. These recom- 
mendations included combining the three tire-fabric 
(other than cord) standards into one, this to conform 
more closely to the general standard on woven fabrics ; 
a detailed revision of the tentative standard on test 
methods and tolerances for rayon; the inclusion of a 
sulphuric acid test among those for fiber mixtures; the 
inclusion of methods of test for yarn twist and bow in 
the general woven-fabrics standard; a restriction on the 
use of the ravel test in the same standard; a new test for 
the flatness, smoothness, and evenness of tensile-tester 
jaws (involving the use of a white paper placed be- 
tween carbons) ; and simplification of the tests for cotton 
length, strength, and maturity. 

Of most interest to the consumer, and marking a 
milestone in the history of D-13, was the first progress 
report offered by the new subcommittee on household 
and garment fabrics, headed by Miss Ruth O’Brien, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. The first 
activity on which this group is embarking is the estab- 
lishing of a standard classification and nomenclature 
for towelings and sheetings. 

The papers session, held on Oct. 15, under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Dean Harvey, was divided into two 
parts. The first part, presided over by A. M. Tenney, 
was devoted to rayon matters. 

"he opening paper, by A. Stuart Hunter, of Du Pont 
Rayon, discussed the application of graduated weights 
to the incline-plane serigraph to insure uniformity in the 
constant rate of loading for different deniers of yarn on 
single-strand tests. Dr. Hunter explained that rayons 
acjuire a greatly increased strength under sudden 
stresses. He pointed out, however, that this is a valuable 
property not generally recognized. 

he second paper of the rayon section was by Ephraim 
cedman, of R. H. Macy & Co., New York, who re- 
ported the results of a questionnaire addressed to school 
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Held by D-13°s subcommittees at 


three-day fall session 
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Incline-plane serigraph weighted for testing 
a single strand of 178-denier rayon— 


In discussing this machine at the D-13 meeting, Dr. A. Stuart 
Hunter declared that the higher machine capacities give higher 
strength readings due to the higher speeds at which the 
breaking points are reached. “‘The remedy indicated,” he said, 
“was to adjust the machine capacity to the denier of an 
given sample so that as the result of a common rate of load- 
ing per denier per unit of time, yarns which were physically 
the same would break in the same time period, irrespective 
of their size. In terms of rayon and this instrument, it would 
mean the selection of a rate of loading of @ grams per denier 
per minute. Fortunately, the construction of the incline-plane 
tester allows one to change its capacity simply by altering the 
mass of the carriage. . . . Specifically, we have found that a 
rate of 4 grams per denier per minute constitutes a rate of 
loading which minimizes machine influences and gives a stresa- 
strain curve of such a shape that the yield points of a yarn 
may be reasonably estimated.” In order that the number of 
weights required for this adjustment may be conveniently low 
and yet wilt allow for yarns which vary slightly from standard, 
the Henry L. Scott Co., which holds patents on this adjust- 
ment, has arranged for the use of a few master weights suit- 
able for yarns 5 deniers below the common deniers and has 
supplemented these with a series of small weights which may 
be hung on the master weights to bring their totals to the 
exact deniers of the yarns being tested. Thus in the accom- 
punying photograph a rayon yarn found to be 178-denier has 
een given the master weight for 170-denier plus weights for 
1, 2, dnd 5 deniers. 


and college students and to retail-store customers. In 
general the replies received indicated an abysmal ignor- 
ance concerning the raw materials from which rayon 
is made and certain other elementary details of the 
technology of rayon manufacture; and they disclosed 
some prejudice against rayon garments. Mr. Freedman 
drew the conclusion that manufacturers, distributors, 
and schools should undertake the education of consum- 
ers and develop a simple terminology. 

The final rayon paper was on the “Stereo-radiography 
of Textiles,” by H. F. Sherwood, of Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. Mr. Sherwood described the use of the soft 
x-ray in the taking of stereoscopic photographs of 
fabrics. At present it is necessary to enlarge the photo- 
graphs and insert them in a large stereoscope for ex- 
amination; but Bausch & Lomb, he said, is now devel- 
oping a small microscope-type stereoscope which will 
eliminate the need for the enlargement. The great ad- 
vantage of this new aid to fabric examination, he ex- 
plained, is its ability to disclose the interior of the fabric 
in third dimension so as to show the relation of one 
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yarn to another throughout the thickness of the cloth. 

The second part of the papers session was devoted 
to statistical methods for the control of quality and was 
presided over by A. G. Ashcroft, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Sampling, Presentation and Interpretation 
of Data. While less interesting to the layman, this sub- 
ject was found of vital interest and importance to all 
members of D-13. 

The principal address of this section was made by 
Dean Harvey, of Westinghouse, who used the testing 
of the transverse strength of bricks as a simple example 
of quality control by statistical methods. He explained, 
for example, how it is possible to determine the number 
of bricks that should be tested to insure that the average 
value obtained from the tests does not vary from the 
actual average of the total by more than 2%. Instances 
of the application of statistical methods to specific tex- 
tile problems were offered by J. N. Dow, of Bigelow- 
Sanford; A. G. Scroggie, of Du Pont; O. P. Beckwith, 
of Alexander-Smith; and L. R. Jones, of Mohawk 
Carpet. 


Chemistry Shows Spinnability 

As usual, some of the subcommittee meetings were 
featured by important discussions and addresses. At the 
cotton meeting, for example, C. M. Conrad, government 
cotton technologist, discussed the application of chemical 
methods to the determination of quality of raw cotton. 
He cited instances to show that certain classifications 
of cotton on a chemical basis serve to rate the spinna- 
bility of the cotton, and he declared that the fluidity of 
raw cotton in cuprammonium solution gives a clue to 
the strength of the fiber and of the yarn made from it. 
The chemical technique simplifies the sampling problem, 
as fibers which are difficult to mix properly for aver- 
aging in their original form are readily mixed in a 
powdered condition. 

At the rayon fabrics meeting C. L. Simon, of Indus- 
trial By-Products & Research, discussed the desirability 
of tests for fabrics in men’s and women’s apparel to 
indicate degree of wrinkling, stretching, bulging, and 
water-spotting, particularly in connection with spun 
rayon. The same meeting contained a discussion pre- 
pared by H. A. Mereness, now of the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, on the testing of shrinkage of fabrics in home 
laundering and the correlation of slippage tests between 
incline-plane and pendulum machines. 

At the wool meeting Alfred Suter reported progress 
on the development of a new fibei-length sorter for 
wool. 

In the methods session Dr. W. von Bergen discussed 
the use of the microscope in the quantitative analysis 
of fiber mixtures, 

Ephraim Freedman, who was chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, was also toastmaster at the banquet 
Thursday evening. He called first on H. J. Ball, chair- 
man of D-13; on C. H. Eames, president of Lowell 
Textile Institute; and on H. H. Willis, dean of the 
Clemson College. The principal address was by Dr. 
Harry S. Rogers, president of Polytechnic Institute, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., who discussed the functional relation- 
ship of research to industry. 

Announcements by Chairman Ball included the ap- 
pointment of A. R. Howe, of Ludlow Mfg. & Sales 
Co., as chairman of the Subcommittee on Bast Fibers 
and Their Products, and of F. S. Mapes, of General 
Electric, as chairman of the Subcommittee on Asbestos 
and Its Textile Products. 
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UNIFORM 


By Walter A. Simond 








WHEN MR. SIMOND started developing the principles 
upon which he has based this series of three articles 
(the first two of which appeared in August and 
September issues), he had in mind only the routine 
alignment of full-fashioned machines. Last March 
there was an unexpected problem. He writes: “The 
water rose to 6 ft. 3 in. on the floor of our main 
full-fashioned mill and the machines were completely 
submerged. After the flood, although our No. 3 mill 
is of heavy concrete-and-brick construction, it was 
necessary to do quite a little realigning of our 
machines. I found the fixture for the dial gage 
described in the article very helpful, detecting errors 
as high as 0.05 in.” 








BVIOUSLY, the essential element in the pro- 
() duction of fine hosiery is absolute uniformity of 

stitch. Because of the necessity for rapid regula- 
tion and variation of the stitch when the yarns are 
changed in the construction of the stockings, it is pos- 
sible to have only one cam, or at the most two, for this 
important duty. The wear upon the single cams and 
stitch units is so great that it has been found necessary 
to install two units on long machines. On one of the 
leading machines, the stitch units are connected by a rod 
and rack gears to enable the knitter to shift both units 
with a single lever. Whether the units are connected or 
not, they must be set alike and should be kept in the 
best of condition. 

At present the stitch units are set as nearly alike as 
possible by running on to the slack-course cam just far 
enough to relieve the pressure on the stitch-cam rollers 
and then turning these rollers by hand to make certain 
that they are under equal pressure. A better way is to 
separate the rollers from their cams, insert a feeler-gage 
blade, and adjust one unit to the other. Here the horizon- 
tal dial-gage measurement between the top table and the 
back of the needles affords a more accurate adjustment 
of the two stitch units. 


Height of Gage Foot Constant 


Tests of all stitch-regulating units should be made at 
the same height of the dial-gage foot, just safely clearing 
the top of the sinker banks. This position can be ob- 
tained quickly by the use of a collar on the upright of 
the horizontal adjusting slide. Thus all records are re- 
liable and may be safely used when errors are corrected 
or styles of work are changed. The first test should be 
for wear on the knitting portion of the stitch cams. 
When this test is made the dial-gage pointer should re- 
main stationary while the sinkers are being drawn as the 
machine is turned by hand. The other test is to determine 
whether the distance from the top table has changed. If 
so, the error may be corrected by turning one of the 
stitch star screws a nick or more as needed. 

The slacker handles and stitch screws are subject to 
considerable wear. The handles of the cam type weaf 
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STITCHES 


Depend on proper alignment of stitch units, 
rockers, etc., on full-fashioned machines 


particularly fast where they come in contact with the 
ends of the stitch screws. The movement of these han- 
dies determines the length of stitch when it is varied for 
welts, heels, or toes. The horizontal dial-gage will be 
found very useful in determining the amount of wear in 
the handles, etc., when the stops are being set. The ob- 
ject is to obtain welts of uniform elasticity, and heels and 
toes of uniform length, from all the machines on any one 
style, and to permit a better duplication of any style when 
needed. From the dial-gage reading a simple record can 
be made for each style showing the exact movement of 
the needles when the slacker is moved. These gages can 
be had reading to ten thousandths of an inch if desired, 
but doubtless one thousandths is sufficiently fine, since 
the calibration is large enough to permit safe estimates of 
quarter thousandths of an inch if desired. 


Rocker Unison and Depth 


With the advent of the pointed heel and cradle foot, 
with a variation in the width of the splicing or split suture 
as the knitting progresses, it has become necessary to use 
quite complicated mechanisms to rock the needles while 
drawing yarn. While these mechanisms are not in ac- 
tion all of the time, as are the main stitch units, they 
should be set alike. Instead of feeling for pressure on the 
rocker-cam rollers—which are usually quite slippery with 
oil—, it is better to set the horizontal dial-gage against 
the back of the needles and watch the pointer while turn- 
ing the machine by hand. The pointer indicates just 
where the rocking action begins and ends and, what is 
more important, the exact distance the needles move, so 
that the slightest difference in the units may be quickly 
corrected. It is also possible to determine whether the 
wing cams in each unit are alike. If the needle move- 
ment in one machine is found to be 0.02 in., any number 
oi machines can be set to that distance at any time. It 
is doubtful whether both rocker units are set alike by 
present methods on any one machine, to say nothing 
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about two machines. Records of the 
needle movements in the various 
machines should be kept. 

When the slack-course cams have 
had considerable use, it is well to test 
the working surface of the cams 
with the horizontal dial gage against 
the needles as for the other stitch- 
motion tests. Also a record may be 
kept of the distance the needles move when making a 
slack course—preferably as compared with the body- 
stitch position. Such a record will be found very helpful 
when styles are changed, especially with the automatic 
slack-course setting, where it is so important to have 
just the right length of stitch for the picot courses, and 
in setting a number of machines so all the stockings of a 
style will have the same-size picot. 


Narrowing-Machine Alignment 


The narrowing machine does not require such a close 
adjustment as the needles and other elements discussed. 
However, since most of the dropped stitches are found in 
the narrowings, it will be profitable to adjust the narrow- 
ing machine carefully in order that there may be very few 
stitches dropped. For height the fixed gage now used is 
sufficiently accurate, as is also the curved gage used for 
the distance between the back and top shafts of the nar- 
rowing machine, although it is a feeler gage. There was a 
time, before many of the modern improvements were 
applied to the machines, when doubtless the distance gage 
used between the back shaft and the lower bar of the 
narrowing machine gave good results; but not now. On 
several new machines which were very carefully erected 
recently, the horizontal distance from the top table rail 
to the lower narrowing-machine bar was found to be not 
less than 0.015 in. in error, and on some machines it was 
considerably more. These errors were found opposite 
the pointed-heel and other attachments where it was im- 
possible to get the regular gage on properly. 

Certainly the narrowing bars would move more freely 
if they were straight. 

What is of greater importance, when the bars are not 
straight, some of the narrowing leads must be fitted at a 
wrong angle to bring the bottom of the narrowing points 
to the standard gage, which always measures from the top 
table rail. The use of the horizontal dial gage makes it 
possible to set the lower bar of the narrowing machine 
straight, after which the narrowing leads may be cor- 
rectly fitted. 

The standard fixed gage for the narrowing points 
touches the points. Where the horizontal dial gage is 
used, it would be better to set the foot of the gage just 
above the curve of the points, because the knitters are not 
able to preserve an absolute uniformity in the curves. 
Only one lead need be set by the fixed gage, after which 
all others can be more accurately aligned with the dial 
gage. This also applies to picot bar and other narrowing 
attachments. 

Instead of depending upon the sense of feeling, which 
varies with the fatigue of the machine erector or fixer as 
he proceeds with the work, it is better to rely upon a dial 
gage which may be quickly adjusted to any position of the 
machine for both vertical and horizontal measurements 
and alignments. The dial can be used not only to check 
errors in motion caused by wear, but also to determine 
easily the location of accidental misplacement or displace- 
ment of parts and series cams. 
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1. Ruti Bakelite quill with yarn surface 
6 in. long and capable of holding twice as 
much yarn as the common round quill of 
same length shown as item No. 5. Where 
looms will permit shuttles and quills of 
sufficient length, this capacity can be 
doubled again. Shaft of quill is % in. 
wide and ys, in. thick. 

2. Ruti spindleless shuttle with holeless 
quill. Round, disk-like base of quill fits 
round hole in shuttle, and spring clamp 
snaps down to hold quill rigid. 

3. Another view of Ruti quill. Yarn 
package measures 1542 in. wide and %4 in. 
thick. 

4. U S flat bobbin and shuttle. Slot in 
bobbin fits tongue at base of short spindle 
to hold quill horizontal, and grooved bobbin- 


6 e 


changing-type springs grip rings on bobbin. 
Bobbins may be dogwood, fiber-clad, etc. 

5. Common type of round quill, the goat 
of the whole movement. 

6. U S shuttle with short spindle and one 
pin at base to hold bobbin horizontal. 

7. U S flat bobbin for short-spindle, one- 
pin shuttle shown at left. Bobbin measures 
8% in. long over all, % in. wide, and % in. 
thick near head, tapering to %& in. 

8. Silk City flat quill in large Shambow 
shuttle. Rings on quill slip into shuttle 
clip of type used in automatic bobbin-chang- 
ing shuttles. In addition there is a short, 
strong spindle equipped with leveling screw. 
Slot at base of quill fits tongue at base of 
spindle to insure horizontal position of 
quill. Back shuttle wall higher than front. 





9. Silk City ring-type flat quill, metal- 
coated for electric feeler. Quiil is dogwood, 
Duco finished, and measures 7% in. long 
over all, % in. wide under head, and % in 
thick, tapering off to %& in. at tip. Full 
quill for shuttle at left measures 15 in. 
wide, 1% in. thick, and 6% in. long on the 
7%-in. shaft. It holds 4,000 yd. of 150 
den. rayon crepe. 

10. Small Shambow shuttle for fine rayon 
and silk weaves, with Silk City quill holding 
2,500 yd. of 15-den. rayon crepe. 


11. Ruti varnished wood quill with slots 
for mechanical feelers and specially shaped 
rings to permit its use in automatic quill- 
changing looms. It is also bored for inser- 
tion on a short winding spindle. 


THE FLAT QUILL 


Introduced to this country from Switzerland 


to increase rayon and silk shuttle capacity. 


NE Ernst Egli, working in a loom shop close by 
the Lake of Zurich, in Switzerland, asked, “Do 
quills have to be round?” A round quill, he 

reasoned, takes up as much space vertically as it does 
horizontally, and yet in the warp shed there is more space 
horizontally than vertically. Wouldn’t a flat quill permit 
either a smaller shed or more yarn on the quill in the same 
shed ? 

He soon found that the answer to the first question was 
“No,” and that the answer to the second question was, 
“Yes.” His inquisitiveness quickly bore fruit, and today 
the flat quill is in commercial use in every major Euro- 
pean country. It is standard equipment for all new rayon 
and silk looms being built in the plant of Maschinenfabrik 
Ruti, Ruti, Switzerland, where Ernst Egli conceived his 
invention. 

The Ruti concern had the flat bobbin in successful op- 
eration by 1933. Its first American patent, 1,968,132, on 
the non-automatic or shuttle-changing quill, was granted 
in 1934. The second patent 2,027,769, on the quill- 
changing automatic type, was granted this year. The 
quills and shuttles are now offered by Ruti’s New 


York representative, Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth Ave. 

American bobbin and shuttle manufacturers are like- 
wise showing an interest in the new development; and 
flat quills and the shuttles to take them are being pro- 
duced by U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, N. H.; 
Silk City Metals Coating Co., Paterson, N. J.; Pavia 
Shuttle Co., Allentown, Pa.; and Shambow Shuttle Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. The Universal Winding Co., Boston, 
has adapted its No. 90 winder to flat quilling, and several 
American mills are already trying out the new system. 


Advantages in Weaving 


A number of advantages have been established. Since 
a flat quill can in many cases hold twice as much material 
as a normal round quill of the same length, it can run 
twice as long in the loom, permitting the weaver to 
tend more machines—20 to 30% more, according to some 
reports. For example, low-twist 100-denier rayon wound 
on a Ruti 6-in. flat quill will run 214 min. in the loom. 
This means, of course, that in the case of a common crepe, 
where two shuttles alternate regularly, each quill will run 
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43 to 45 min. Where it is possible to build up the yarn on 
the quill to a diameter greater than that of the head of 
the quill, the running time can be increased to 25 or 30 
min. for single shuttles or to 50 or 60 min. for double 
shuttles. Similarly, a performance report on Silk City 
ejuipment showed flat 73-in. quills running 55 min. on 
crepe woven at 140 picks per minute. 

The flat quill not only simplifies the work of the 

weaver, but also reduces by some 50% the opportunities 
r starting or joining marks to be formed in the fabric. 
Furthermore, the tendency of the yarn to balloon ex- 
ssively as it leaves the quill is broken up by the ever- 
changing shape of the quill surface, and this helps to pre- 
‘nt sloughing-off. 
In spite of the fact that the new shuttles, with their flat 
quills, weigh some 20% more than the shuttles and quills 
they replace, the distribution of the weight over a broader 
hase renders the pressure per unit of warp area less than 
formerly, with the result that there is less friction on the 
warp. The wider and heavier shuttles are also said to 
run truer and to be less inclined to fly out of the shed. 


~ 
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Advantages in Winding 


Where the speed of quill winders requires no change, 
the flat quill will increase production and reduce the 
number of spindles needed, because its larger circum- 
ference will draw more yarn at each revolution. In any 
case, however, doffing frequency is reduced and the 
winder girl can handle more spindles—in some cases, 
twice the normal. The number of quills required is also 
reduced, and there is less transportation of quills be- 
tween winder and loom. A bunch can be built on a flat 
quill as easily as on a round quill. 

All of the advantages mentioned thus far apply in full 
to non-automatic weaving. Most of them apply to auto- 
matic weaving, but unfortunately the advantage of 
greatest importance—the increase in looms per weaver— 
does not so apply. 

Only one. group of the advantages listed up to this 

int applies to the use of a quill of the same ca- 
pacity as a round quill. This is the group related 

the increased width of the shuttle—that is, reduced 
riction on warp, truer running of shuttle, and re- 
duced flying out. The only other benefits that can be 
ooked for in the adoption of the same-capacity quill are 
uch as accrue from a reduction of some 20 to 30% in the 
ize of the shed. These lie mainly in the elimination of 
one source of injury to the warp and in the consequent 

provement of fabric quality. 


— 


s ot 
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Changes Necessary for New System 


\,r 


Naturally, the adoption of the new system calls for 
more than just the purchase of new quills and shuttles. 
some cases, for example, the new quills are designed 
vithout holes and the winders have to be equipped with a 
specially shaped chuck for holding the base and with the 
called bobbin-support attachment, which holds the tip 
0! the quill by means of a rotatable rubber contact point. 
\\here the quills have short holes, short spindles may be 
iployed, but usually in conjunction with the bobbin sup- 
it. Obviously, the traverse wheel on the winder does 
t contact the yarn on the flat quill continuously ; but, 
ice its momentum is sufficient to keep it turning during 
' short intervals when it is free of the quill, no trouble 
experienced from this source. 
he looms, of course, require wider boxes and, in the 
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RUTI LOOM designed to take the flut quill ax standard 
equipment. J. J. Reutlinger, of New York, who recently in- 
spected this loom in Switzeriand, says that the low construc- 
tion reduces vibration; facilitates supervision; and, plus tie 
elimination of the arch, improves lighting conditions in the 
weave shed. 





UNIVERSAL No. 90 filling winder eyuipped with — clip 


and bobbin-support attachment to hold the Ruti holeless, Bake- 
lite, flat quill. A rubber contact point in the attachment 
presses against the tip of the quill and revolves with it. Note 
metal insert in quill for contact with electric or mechanical 
feeler of loom, 


case of automatics, wider magazines. The race plate is 
usually wide enough. Longer protection daggers are 
needed to keep the wider shuttles out of the fell of the 
cloth. In some cases it may be found necessary to increase 
the throw of the crankshaft and/or the speed of the shut- 
tle. It is conceivable, also, that in some instances it will 
be necessary to raise the center stop motion so that it 
will clear the shuttle adequately. 

Silk City estimates the cost of changing a mill over to 
the flat-quill system—including new quills, shuttles, 
pickers, quill boards, and alterations on quiller and 2x1 
loom—to be $32 per loom. In the case of the small shuttle 
its estimate is $23 per loom. 


Bobbin-Changers Greatest Problem 


3obbin-changers present the greatest problem, as the 
magazines have to be designed to insert the quills hori- 
zontally. However, the accuracy of the insertion need not 
be so precise as one might excusably assume. For ex- 
ample, the Ruti quill for quill-changing looms has its 
rings so shaped that it will, under reasonable circum- 
stances, find its correct position in the clip of the shuttle. 
In other words, where the diameter of the quill shaft is 
greatest, the diameter of the rings is smallest; and since 
the two springs of the quill holder in the shuttle tend to 
push together as closely as possible, they turn the rings to 
their smallest diameter. 

The new development is producing its full quota of 
skeptics. However, Ernst Egli—like Columbus, who said 
the earth need not be flat—has proved to the satisfaction 
of many that the filling quill need not be round, thereby 
blasting a textile tradition. 
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Calculating a machinery organization for 





PRINT-CLOTH YARN 


By Gilbert R. Merrill 


Lowell Textile Institute 








This is the seventh article of a series on calculating 
the drafts, doublings, sizes, speeds, wastes, spindles, 
and other details of cotton-yarn organizations. 


66 RINT CLOTH” is a general term applied to a 
number of constructions. The cloth is often 
printed but is also dyed in solid colors and given 

a variety of finishes.. Trade journals list as many as 

twenty gray fabrics of this classification. They range 

from 27 to 44 in. in width and from 56x44 to 80x88 in 
construction. On the basis of 384 to 39 in. wide, they 
vary from 4.00 to 8.20 yd. per pound. Some of the list- 

ings are the same construction in different widths; e.g., 

a 314-in., 48x48, 8.70-yd. cloth is the same as a 36-in., 

7.75; a 384-in., 7.15; or a 44-in., 6.40. 

For a great many years, a print cloth of the 64x60 con- 
struction, 27 in. wide, weighing 7.60 yd. per pound, of 
yarns about 28s warp and 36s filling was called a stand- 
ard print cloth. In recent years, the same construction 
in 3845-in. width is one of the very common fabrics. 
(This same construction is woven 28 in., 7.30; 32 in., 
6.00; and 36 in. 5.75.) The counts of yarn vary 
some from 28s and 36s, but these approximate the aver- 
age counts used. 

It seems very likely that this particular construction 
grew out of the natural limitations of the cotton used for 
the fabric. Ordinary inch cotton may be spun to counts 
up to 40s, but the yarn is likely to be both uneven and 
weak. Somewhere in the vicinity of 28s was probably 
found to be the finest warp yarn which could be spun 
and maintained at a reasonable strength. For the filling, 
strength was less important; and so the cotton could 
be spun up to 36s and produce commercially acceptable 
uniformity. 

The cottons used range from 1 to 1g in. in grades 
ranging from strict low middling to strict middling. 

Three roving operations are used with regular draft. 
Some mills use single roving in spinning, but the great 
majority use double roving. 

Much of this cloth is produced in large mills, where 
volume is such that there is little handicap in keeping 
some rooms for warp exclusively, while others make 
only filling. This organization is illustrated here, how- 
ever, on the basis of a smaller mill, where there is 
considerable advantage in carrying the warp and filling 
stock through the same organization as far as possible. 
The present problem is one using the same cotton 
for warp and filling treated exactly the same through 
opening, picking, carding, and drawing and then di- 
vided in the roving processes to permit proportional 
drafts in each lot of stock. 

In a study made several years ago, the data at right 
were collected with respect to the manufacture of print- 
cloth warp yarns. The figures in the first three col- 
umns of the table were supplied by the mills making the 
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yarns, while the figures in the other columns were de- 
termined from yarn samples tested under standard con- 
ditions. 

A study of the table will show that 1-in. cotton was 
most commonly used and that middling grade was the 
average. Fifty-grain sliver approximated the average at 
the cards, and 5.35-hank was the average roving. Notice 
that the ninth line shows 3.90-hank fine roving, indicat- 
ing that this one mill used single roving. For double 
roving the hanks ranged from 4.60 to 6.30, requiring 
drafts from about 10.0 to 13.8. The average hank for 
double roving was 5.47, and the average draft was 
about 11.6. 

The following organization represents the practice of 
one mill and is used as an example because it comes so 
near to the average conditions shown in the table: 


Double roving in spinning. Three roving operations. 


Contractions 7% for warp, 5% for filling. 
Two drawing processes. 









































Warp Filling 
Contraction.......... 93)30.00 .95)36.00 
Spinning draft........ 11.52)32.26 11.31)37.90 at front roll. 
2.80 3.35 
x2 x2 
PUD ck bse ccs ws 6.20) 5.60 6.70) 6.70-hank fine roving. 
90 1.00 
z 3 a 
Intermed. draft....... 5.14) 1.80 5.70) 2.00-hank intermed. roving 
.35 30 
zs 2 x 3 
Slubber draft......... 4.20) .70-hank slubber roving 
. 167 or : : 
50-grain second-drawing sliver. 
2nd drawing draft........... x € 
2nd drawing doublings....... 6) 300 
50-grain first-drawing sliver 
lst drawing draft............ x «6 
lst drawing doublings........ 6) 300 
50-grain card sliver. 
RE re es x 100 
Carl Whehs BF. 25s ckciwss .95) 5000 


437.5) 5263 
12.03-oz. picker lap. 
Horizental opener 
Vertical opener 
Buckley opener 
Bale breaker 








Print-Cloth Warp Yarns 





Grain Hank Twist Pounds Skein 

Card Fine Yarn per Strength Strength 

Grade and Staple Silver Roving No. Inch Skeins Constant 
IIE ts awuie aw is 48 5.85 28.88 26.76 50.61 1462 
of | | ee 45 5.35 27 .37 24.62 65.54 1794 
[Pe SOEUR. 66.000 wae 65 5.43 29.68 25.63 55.85 1658 
je ee 60 4.60 29.39 25.41 60.38 1775 
1°— Mid.. 50 5.80 29.64 25.34 49.24 1461 
RNs cigs tale Riera 46 6.30 30.29 26.38 50.17 1520 
be eae 40 5.75 29.84 25.80 52.49 1566 
1” Mid.. 55 5.50 28.37 25.35 57.05 1619 
1°+ Mid..... 54 3.90 27.83 25.08 62.71 1745 
1” Mid.. 43 5.50 29.10 27.53 55.30 1609 
eR set er Gini 50 5.65 29.81 25.72 47.76 1424 
1°+ SLM....... ; 60 4.60 29.95 26.47 54.65 1637 
1°SLM+M....... 50 5.25 30.20 26.87 54.42 1643 
| epee res 51.2 5.35 29.26 25.92 55.09 1609 


25.92 + Vv 29.26 = 25.92 + 5.41 = 4.79 twist multiplier. 
4.79 multiplier gives 7.8% contraction. 

29.26 + .922 = 31.73 average counts at the front roll. 

31.73 + 5.35/2 = 11.86 spinning draft. 
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STRIPES IN THE WEAVE 


By A. Johnson 


methods: (1) using a design of two weaves with 

a straight draft; (2) enlarging method 1 by re- 
peating each weave with drafting; (3) using one weave 
with reverse and straight drafting; (4) using one weave 
face and back; (5) using one complete weave with a 
straight draft for one stripe and an entirely different 
weave obtained by drafting for the other stripe; and (6) 
using an incomplete weave for pegging plan and con- 
trasting stripes made by drafting. 

An example of the simplest type of woven stripe is 
shown at A. This illustrates the full design and also the 
hain for a straight draft on twelve harnesses. The first 
iour ends weave plain, and the remaining eight are in 
simple twill order. It is obvious, owing to the limited 
number of ends in the repeat, that the stripes can be only 
very narrow, even on the coarser types of cloth. 

In order to make wider stripes of the weaves incor- 
porated in A we must resort to drafting, and the first 
group of four harnesses or the second group of eight 
may be repeated at will. 

If a cloth with a uniform and level surface is required, 
the number of interlacings of each end in both stripes 
must be the same. The designs used must therefore be 

irefully chosen and regard paid to length of float. 

One type of perfect weave combination comes under 
the third method, and an example is shown at B. The 
first eight ends constitute the chain, which with a straight 
raft forms one stripe and with a reversed order of 
‘rafting forms the companion stripe. By this means 

e are bound to have the same number of warp floats 

each stripe and preserve a level face appearance. 

\ further example on the foregoing lines is illustrated 

C and forms one of the fourth group. It will be 

ticed that the interlacings of each end of the first 

ction of eight are duplicated in the second section, 
xcept that marks indicate warp floats in the former 

oup and filling floats in the latter. In reality stripe Y 

the back effect of stripe Z and illustrates another 


G neti in the weave can be made by the following 
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How they can be made artistic, bold, 
and distinctive in a wide range 


method of obtaining even interlacings of warp and filling. 
This basis is used extensively in damask designing. 

The fifth method is an elaboration of method 2 and 
requires one complete weave drawn in straight for one 
stripe and drawn in fancy for the other. Contrast is 
obtained by drafting the latter in fancy-twill, sateen, or 
other systematical order. An example is shown at D 
with draft and chain complete. 

There is a further method of constructing these styles, 
where an incomplete weave is used for a chain and ends 
are carefully drafted to provide a variety of weaves in 
distinct stripes. This method is specially suited to pat- 
terns in which a great number of weaves are required 
for the various sections. A specimen chain is shown 
at E, and progressive stages for the development of 
weaves based on it (along the lines already suggested) 
will be illustrated in the following. 

One of the first points to notice about this weave is 
that the sixteenth and first ends do not follow as a true 
repeat but form a fault in the ground weave if the de- 
sign is woven with a straight draft. Therefore this 
weave must be drafted to form a perfectly regular twill, 
and F and G illustrate the necessary draft and the re- 
sultant design. The cloth has a plain-weave appearance 
on the face broken by a fine line of twill running upward 
from left to right. The back has ends floating over seven 
picks, giving a soft handle to the cloth while preserving 
a clean-looking face. 

For the opposite twill the draft / must be completely 
reversed. It is then useful in herringbone stripes. 

Many smart patterns are made by the alternate use 
of stripes which differ in the angles of their twills. To 
carry out this idea, we could use design G for one stripe 
and, from the same chain, construct a weave steeper or 
flatter in twill. A portion of such a weave is shown at 
H, with the draft at HJ. The ends are divided into 
groups of eight; and in order to flatten the twill, each 
group drops back a step in its forward movement with- 
out impairing continuity of the ground weave. (Over) 
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A close inspection of the weave G will reveal that 
each end has the same number and type of interlacings 
and that the only difference is in their relative positions. 
The method of raising alternate ends one step causes 
two broad twills to form. As the basic ground weave 
is the same all over the design, there is no marked dif- 
ference in these twills; and the line of demarcation is 
made by the interchanging of the ends from the face 
to the back of the cloth. This causes each pair of threads 
to float over one pick at intervals and form one of the 
characteristics of this type of weave. 

From the foregoing we realize that if we can make dif- 
ferent ground weaves in the two twills, we can create 
a bolder effect in the cloth and make a distinctive ad- 
dition to our range of designs. This idea has been 
attempted in design J and draft J1. Only a portion 
of the complete weave is shown. There are now three 
warp ends floating over one pick and forming the twilling 
units. The first and third of each trio of ends weave 
exactly alike and are not held rigidly in position by the 
central end. These ends have a tendency to bunch 
together; and this grouping, in certain constructions of 
cloth, appears rather unsightly. In order to provide an 
alternative, design K and draft K1 are given. Although 
this design has not the clear-cut appearance of J, it 





removes any possibility of a fault of the character men 
tioned. 

Designs L and M show how departures from straigh' 
twill effects can be made into interesting designs. Th: 
counterchange-chevron idea is very effective, and th 
size of its repeat suggests that it has been woven in ; 
jacquard loom. 

So far all the designs given have been similar in con 
struction. In order to break away from these, we musi 
have contrasting designs. A different type of weave is 
illustrated at N and draft at N1. It is quite an easy ste) 
to form chevron O and fancy weave P on the same basis. 

Design Q is another steep-angled twill which can bh 
used as an alternative to N. The back appearance of this 
weave is very striking and consists of a bold, steep warp 
twill. This factor alone can be an asset in selling the 
cloth, especially in these days when the back of the 
fabric is often used as a means of ornamentation in the 
making-up of garments. 

The foregoing illustrations and discussion show that 
there is unlimited scope for development in certain 
chains; and it is the careful and artistic arrangement of 
these ideas which, as far as appearance is concerned, 
makes the difference between a salable and an unsalable 
cloth. 


WHAT BROKE THE FILLING? 


By S. C. Mahaffey 


I_LING breakage is one of the most aggravating 

troubles with which a rayon or silk weaver has to con- 
tend. It should be dealt with immediately upon the first 
complaint in order that loss of production and the weav- 
ing of bad grades may be avoided. Filling breakage 
causes cracks, heavies, lights, broken picks, and unnes- 
essary loom stoppage. 

Filling breakage in one shuttle can usually be traced 
to faulty parts in that particular shuttle; for example, 
to bad porcelain eyes, cut tension pins, badly cut tension 
rings, improperly trimmed fur, insufficient fur to prevent 
the filling from flying wild from the shuttle, too much 
friction on the tension-ring rubber band, eyes too close 
to tension pins (where patented steel rings are used) 
and cutting the filling as the shuttle enters the boxes, 
low spindle or one that is crooked or broken, and a 
split in the bottom of the shuttle. These troubles are 
usually best remedied by replacement of parts. 

Should a weaver report that more than one shuttle 
is giving trouble, it must be assumed that the loom itself 
or parts of the loom are doing the damage. A few of 
the things that will cause filling cutting at the box side 
of the loom (and which will usually leave an end or 
tail about 12 in. long) are listed below: 

1. An improper curve on the binder, causing the shuttle 
to rise to the top of the box as it enters or leaves the box. 

2. Boxes not timed right and unlevel. Low boxes cause 
niore trouble than high boxes. 

3. Worn-out rawhide pickers, also pickers off center. 
Pickers with too large a hole worn in them will also grip 
the shuttle point and cut it up to the top of the box, severing 
the filling at this point. 

4. Picking too hard, too early, or too late is also known to 
cause trouble, as the boxes are not in position to receive 
the shuttle at the correct timing. 

5. Shuttle running crooked, due to reed out of line, bad 
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List of possibilities inside and outside the shuttle 


picker stick, loose heel bolt, box front too open at the front, 
and shed adjusted too high from race plate. 


Filling cutting from the plain side to the box side 
of the loom can be helped by correction of most of the 
same faults—such as reed out of line, bad pickers on 
opposite end of loom, and box front too open at front 
or tilted in or out at the top so that the shuttle will 
not be parallel with the front in every respect. Filling- 
cutting seldom occurs at the plain side of the loom; but 
when it does, the solution is usually difficult. 

Should a filling-cutting job be right directly in the 
edges, the trouble may be traced to the edge having 
flats, too many ends on the same shaft and too many 
ends in one heddle. Cutting in the edges has occa- 
sionally been traced to tight warps; but this is very 
seldom, as many other troubles arise from this difficulty 
before cutting of the filling can begin. 

Cut feeler blades in the center stop motion will also 
cut filling; and unless the music-wire spring is cor- 
rectly adjusted and the knock-off dagger is set to the 
point, broken picks will occur. If the music-wire spring 
is too tight or too loose, trouble will result from the 
heavy strain on the filling or the sudden snap as the 
blades strike the filling. 

When you start looking for the trouble in a filling- 
cutting job, do not by any means overlook the filling 
itself. It is never safe to consider that it is perfect. 
Filling is sometimes received from the throwsters with 
rust spots all through it, also with cut places from bad 
guides on the copping machines and with other dam- 
ages originating in the copping. Quite often a fixer 
may save himself time and unnecessary work by finding 
these defects promptly. 

Proper humidity plays a big part. 
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Fig. 1 
, XO satisfy conditions essential to patterning in rec- 


tangular areas, the wheel must sooner or later 

gain exactly one width in relation to the cylinder. 
Taking the case of 480 needles and 100 tricks, the 
wheel is four widths ahead after the first revolution, 
three widths after the second, two widths after the third, 
and one width after the fourth. The cylinder has gone 
around four times before the condition is satisfied, and 
therefore x, which is the number of revolutions of the 
cylinder, is 4. The number of needles engaged with 
the wheel is 4 & 480, or 1920; tricks, 1920, or (19 

100) + 20; revolutions of the wheel, y, 19. 

Neither of the quantities 4 and y is known until the 
equation containing them is solved by trial. The values 
obtained by trial must be the lowest possible. The value 
of x decides the bias of the pattern and gives the key to 
the order of reading the design courses for each feed. 
The value of y has no practical application. 

As an example, let us reconsider the 660 needles and 
100 tricks. At the first revolution of the cylinder the 
wheel goes around six complete times plus 60 tricks, 
which means that it gains three widths. After the second 
revolution of the cylinder, it has gone around thirteen 
times plus 20 tricks—that is, one width. Hence, the 
equation 5y = 2) 

Therefore, « = 2 and y = 13. 

\Vith the 840-needle machine, we have the following 
remainders: after the first revolution of cylinder, 
‘40 — 800 = 2 widths; after the second, 1680 — 1600 — 
+ widths; and after the third, 2520 — 2500 = 1 width 
Therefore + = 3 and y = 25. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 two different ways of specifying the 
pattern courses are shown. In both cases the lettering 
and/or numbering is started at the bottom and the 
‘ourses are taken in regular order. In Fig. 1 letters are 
ised to denote feeds, and the differently lettered courses 
numbered alike. A refers to the first design feed, B 
to the second, C to the third, and D to the fourth. The 
urses to be made at the first design feed are 41, A2, 

. at the second design feed, B1, B2, etc.: and so on. 
't has already been mentioned that the relation between 

and d determines the order of reading the pattern 
curses belonging to each feed (“feed” must be under- 
stood to mean group of feeds when two or more are 
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KNIT-PATTERN FIELDS 


Double spiral hides repeat and 
multiplies design-area possibilities 
By J. B. Lancashire 


THAT PATTERN FIELDS for circular knitting are not so restricted 
as most designers believe is the main purport of this article, which 
began on page 72 of last month’s issue and is concluded here. 





Fig. 2 


required to make a complete design course). The order 
when taking each feed separately is 1, 1 + +, 1 + 24, ete. 
Thus, on a 480-needle machine, _when the area used is 
20 X 20, the correct order is 1, 5, 4, 3, 2. The quantity 
i + 2x gives 9; but as there are ° only five courses to be 
developed by each feed, the number of the course is 9 — 5, 
or 4. Similarly 1 + 3% = 13, which, upon the subtraction 
of 10, gives 3; while 1 + 44 = 17, which, upon the sub- 
traction of 15, gives 2. The order is then repeated. 

In ay" second case, with 660 needles, the order is 1, 
ah 2, : and in the third case, with 840 needles, it is 
L, & ae oy si4 

If the method of numbering shown in Fig. 2 is adopted, 
the order of reading is as a 11+ +«F,1-+ 2xF, 
1 + 3xF,1-+ 4xF for feed 1; 2,2 + +F, etc., for feed 2; 
3,3 + «F, etc., for feed 3; 4,4 + +F, etc., for feed 4. 
The reading for the 480-needle machine is given below: 

Feed 1—courses 1, 17, 13, 9, 5. 
Feed 2—courses 2, 18, 14, 10, 6. 
Feed 3—courses 3, 19, 15, 11, 7. 
Feed 4—courses 4, 20, 16, 12, 8. 

On the 660-needle machine each feed would take the 
same rows, but in a different order. The order for the 
first feed, for example, would be 1, 9, 17, 5, 13. The 
first feed on the 840-needle machine would take the same 
rows in order 1, 13, 5, 17, 9. 


4. Development with Double Spiral 


Pattern development with double spiral is of advantage 
when it is desired to hide the repeat, as in the production 
of ripple, crepe, and similar effects. Its chief value, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that it enables more suitable design- 
ing areas to be obtained when conditions are not favor- 
able to patterning in rectangular areas. The areas may 
take two forms: (a) rhomboidal (staggered) and (b) 
six-sided (chimney-pot). 

Fig. 3 shows a rhomboidal area twenty wales wide and 
twenty courses deep. This area, when employed on a 
machine with 639 needles and four design feeds, will be 
developed as shown in the diagram. For the purpose of 
finding a suitable area, the machine is considered to be 
a 640-needle machine. This number allows a pattern 
width of 20 to be employed; and, as there are 32 repeats 
of this width, a depth of 5 per design feed is possible. 
The value of x is 3. Hence the design falls 12 courses in 
the direction of knitting (knitting is assumed to take 
place towards the right). The rules for reading the pat- 
tern remain unaffected. The slope is in the direction of 
knitting, because 640 = 639 + 1. Had there been 641 
needles in the machine, it would have been in the op- 
posite direction. It may be noted that the best rectangu- 
lar area obtainable with 639 needles and 4 feeds is one 
comprising a width of only 9 wales. 

Fig. 4 shows a six-sided figure which, with the aid 
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of wheels containing 110 cuts, can be employed as a de- 
sign area on the same machine. Theoretically, wheels 
containing any number of cuts can be used, but the de- 
sign areas so obtained are not always of a convenient 
shape for practical purposes. The best way to find a 
suitable size of wheel is to add to or subtract from the 
number of needles a predetermined width and then take 
a convenient factor of the sum or difference. Choice must 
be made of a width which will give an appropriate num- 
ber. Thus, if W = 21, N + W = 660, and a wheel con- 
taining 110 cuts can be used. The depth per feed = 110 
—+- 21 = 5 5/21 courses. 

If this method is adopted, d is always equal to or a 
factor of (NV + W) + 1. Ifa width is added, the design 
rises in the direction of knitting; while if a width is sub- 
tracted, the design falls. The extent of the rise or fall 
is F courses between pattern widths. For the reading of 
the pattern, the method of Fig. 1 is recommended. The 
lettering is done from the bottom upward in any case, 


COTTON TWILLS 


Vos treatise on the constructions, finishes, and uses of STAPLE 


COTTON FABRICS began in the January issue. 


stalment, which is the eleventh, covers canton flannels and four-leaf filling- 


face twills. 
Canton Flannel 


Canton flannels are 3/1 four-harness 


warp-face twills made with heavy, coarse, Lighter weights: 


soft filling yarn and finer, lighter-weight 27” 4.00 yd.—also made in 4.50, 4.90 yd. 
28” 3.60 yd.—also made in 4.00, 4.50 yd. 
30” 2.25 yd.—also made in 2.50, 2.75, 3.25 yd. 
34” 3.00 yd.—also made in 3.50, 4.00 yd. 


warp yarn. The cloth is napped on the 
back, the soft-twisted filling giving a long, 
thick, heavy, fleecy nap. The twill runs 


upward to the left. When these fabrics Heavier weights: 


are napped and used in the gray state, 33” 72x44 9 oz. 

they are known as “brown canton flan- °4” 64x44 8 0z.—also 
nels”; and their uses in the gray include 236” 69x42 2.50 ya. 
mittens, gloves, pocketings, etc. 41” 62x42 2.50 yd. 


The lighter weights are 
“bleached canton flannels.” 
have the thick, fleecy nap of the heavier 
weights and are usually employed for 
underwear, pajamas, linings, etc. 

Widths: Usually 33 or 34”. 

in 27, 28, 30, 36, 41”. 
Warp yarns: 14s to 22s. 
Filling yarns: 5s to 11s. 
Usually 


converted into 
These do not 


Face Twill 


Also made 


peat of the weave. 


Construction: only 


not quoted 
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CANTON FLANNEL—34”, 8 oz. 


McCampbell & Co 


Back 
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the width and ‘weight being given. 
Examples of canton flannels: 


and every ounce up to 14. 


Four-Harness Filling- 


upward to the right. 
used as a rule, but better qualities are 








but the numbering must be downward if the depth per 
feed is equal to, or a factor of, (VN -- W) + 1, and up- 
ward if the depth per feed is equal to, or a factor of, 
(N -- W) — 1. Courses are read in numerical order. 

The areas inclosed in Fig. 5 are developed with wheels 
containing 115 cuts, and the diagram indicates how they 
are disposed in relation to one another when these wheels 
are fitted to a machine having 711 needles and four feeds. 

W = 21; hence d = 115 + 21 = 5 10/21. 115 isa 
factor of 690, which means that d is a factor of (N - 
W) —1. 

It is seen that the design area falls F courses between 
pattern widths in the direction in which knitting is as- 
sumed to take place. Another interesting point to bear 
in mind is that the fractional width is at the right-hand 
top corner when one width is added to the number oi 
needles and at the left-hand top corner when one width 
is taken away. If the direction of knitting were reversed 
these positions would be altered accordingly. 


By 
John Hoye 
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made in 51/5, 6, 


4-LEAF Filling-Face TWILL 
33”, 72x120, 3.10 yd. 


made with combed yarns. 
35-in. width and dyed black, they are 
known as Alberts. These filling-face twills 
were formerly largely used for linings, 
pocketings, etc. Because of the long float 
of the filling on the face, a high luster 1s 
obtained in the mercerizing and schreiner- 
ing operations. Rayon twill linings have 
now replaced many of these cloths. 

A special five-leaf Albert is made for 
the lining of army wool coats—35”, 
72x132, 3.20 yd., all single combed yarns. 
Finishes used: Mercerized, schreinered, 

imitation-mercerized, shirting. | Usually 

dyed (lining shades). Also printed for 
shirtings, linings, etc. 


Four-harness (or four-leaf) filling-face 
wills are 1/3 twills (one up, three down) 
in which each pick floats over three warp 
ends and under one warp end to each re- 
The twill line runs 


When made in 


Carded yarns are 


Vest and coat lin- 
sleeve linings, shirts, 


intshed state: 
pocketings, 


Uses in 
ings, 
etc. 

Widths: 31, 35, 38, 40, 43”. 
ul Constructions: 64x80 to 96x1060. 

* IVarp yarns: 24s to 40s. 

Filling yarns: 26s to 42s. 

Examples of 4-leaf filling-face twills: 


& 


‘ 31” 64x100 4.20 39” 68x80 3.00 
31” 772x100 3.95 40” 64x104 3.0 
33” 772x120 3.10 43” 64x104 3.50 
35” 64x80 5.10 (Albert) 43” 72x120 3.50 
35” 68x80 4.00 (Albert) 43” 84x136 3.5» 
35” 70x78 4.40 (Albert) 43” 96x160 3.75* 
36” 772x132 3.20 combed 5-leaf (Albert) 


* Combed 
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ENERGY DRIVE FOR LOOMS 


Most recent development of 


Power Transmission Council 





noticeable in the lay when the loom is running, 

and reduction in percentage of seconds are the 
outstanding advantages noted in mill tests of a new loom 
drive, known as the Energy Drive, developed by the 
Power Transmission Council, 75 State St., Boston. This 
type of loom drive is the latest achievement of the Coun- 
cil, which for several years has devoted its efforts to the 
development and distribution of data concerning the eco- 
nomic application of power to manufacturing, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the modern group drive. The Energy 
Drive has been installed on Draper X Model looms 
ina number of mills, and has been converted for applica- 
tion to E Model and other slower-speed-type looms. 


HH mice loom speeds, elimination of the “bump” 


Simple in Principle 


The Energy Drive is simple in principle. It consists of 
a flywheel pulley, which is attached to the loom in place of 
the regular pulley if the loom has been belt operated 
through a friction or clutch drive, or in place of the large 
gear if the loom has been unit operated and is being con- 
verted for group operation. To utilize the new drive, the 
loom must be operated through a friction device or clutch. 
[f the loom has been tight-and-loose-pulley operated, it 
can be easily converted to friction drive by obtaining the 
required attachments from the loom manufacturer. 
The X Model flywheel pulley must be at least 144 in. in 
diameter and must weigh at least 88 Ib.; it may be 15% in. 
n diameter, which will give a weight of 108 lb. The 
'. Model flywheel pulley must be 14 in. in diameter and 
hould weigh about 100 Ib. The flywheel pulley for the 
‘. Model and similar types of slow-speed looms is a dupli- 
ite of the regular pulleys employed with friction drive, 
except that it is 14% in. in diameter and has built into it a 
in, iron rim. For broad looms (over 50 in.) the fly- 


Energy pulley 
for X Model 
loom. 
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Energy drive on X Model 
loom operating at an 
average speed of 193.3 

picks per minute. 
wheel pulley should be larger. Space will usually permit 
a pulley of from 16 to 18 in. in diameter, and it should 
embody the 3-in. iron rim, as does the flywheel pulley 
for narrow looms. 

The loom develops a highly varying load. The picker 
hits the shuttle once with each revolution of the loom pul- 
ley. This occurs during a small fraction of one revolu- 
tion of the pulley, but during its occurrence the load is 
many times that of the load occurring during the rest of 
the revolution. When a loom is belt operated, this sudden 
shock load causes the belt to stretch, slightly, and when 
the load is relieved the belt contracts, causing an uneven 
supply of power. When a loom is motor operated, this 
load variation must pass through the gear and pinion, 
again making it difficult to get smooth operation. 


How It Works 


The solution to the problem, then, is obviously that of 
placing a supply of energy in the loom which may be 
called on to furnish extra power at the moment the picker 
hits the shuttle, thereby relieving the transmission equip- 
ment of the sudden shock load. The Energy Drive does 
just that, its flywheel gradually storing up energy between 
picks and expending it at the moment of the pick. 

Tests made on a trial installation at the Ninety-Six 
Mill, Ninety-Six, S. C., showed that the speed of X 
Model looms operating with group drive could be in- 
creased from 180 to 193 picks per min. Following these 
tests, additional looms in this mill were equipped with 
Energy Drive and records of loom performance were kept 
by the Power Transmission Council oyer an 8-week 
period. These records corroborated the results of the 
preliminary trials as to the increased production made 
possible by the smoother operation afforded by the 
Energy Drive. 


Energy pulley 
for E Model 
loom. 











THE PERSONAL PAGE 





J. Chester Cuppia 


Harold L. Bache 


Harold L. Bache of J. S. Bache & Co., 
New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of Commodity Exchange, Inc., New 
York, heading the Commission House 
Group of that Exchange. In his new 
capacity Mr. Bache succeeds J. Chester 
Cuppia of E. A. Pierce & Co. and be- 
comes a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Exchange. Both Mr. 
Sache and Mr. Cuppia were identified 
with the former National Raw Silk Ex- 
change. 


Willard H. Cummings, president and 
treasurer of Daniel E. Cummings Co., 
Newport, Me., has been elected treas- 
urer of Amos Abbott Co., Dexter, Me. 


Caldwell Ragan has been elected presi- 
dent of Ragan Spinning Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., succeeding his father, the late 
G. W. Ragan. Mrs. G. W. Ragan was 
made vice-president, and George Ragan, 
secretary. 


Thomas J. Wallner was elected presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager of 
the new Wallner Silk Mills, Inc., 
Pulaski, Va. D. Robley Wood was 
elected vice-president and Howard C. 
Gilmer, Jr., secretary. 


Gerrish H. Milliken, of Deering Milli- 
ken & Co., New York, was elected to 
the board of directors of Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Walter S. Brewster. 


Maj. A. Erland Goyette, president of 
Joseph Noone’s Sons Co., Peterborough, 
N. H., has retired as president of the 


New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


M. Hazen Chase has been elected 
president of the Harris Silk Hosiery Co., 
Springtield, Mass., to succeed Edgar G. 
Harris. Lytton W. Powell has been 
elected vice-president. Mr. Chase was 
formerly treasurer of the company, an 
office now held by Frederick Scar- 
borough, receiver. 


George R. Murphy, for a number of 
years superintendent of Asheville (N.C.) 
Cotton Mills, has been elected treasurer 
of the company to succeed the late 
M. D. Long. He will continue as super- 
intendent in addition to his new duties. 


Gordon Harrower, treasurer of Wau- 
regan-Quinebaug Mills, Danielson, 
David Moxon agent of American 
Thread Co., Willimantic, J. W. Hicker- 
son of Cheney Brothers., Manchester, 
and R. H. Valentine of Warren Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, are members of 
a commission of nine named by Cov- 
ernor Wilbur Cross of Connecticut to 
investigate conditions in the textile 
industry of the State. 


Frank H. Goodchild, president of 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., South Norwalk, 
Conn., has been appointed a member of 
the legislative committee of the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce. 


W. W. Glenn, Lincolnton, N. C., has 
sold his interest in Thread Spinners, 
Inc., formerly Wampum Cotton Mill, of 
that city, to the Paulson-Linkroum 
Thread & Yarn Corp., New York. The 
sale price was not made public. W. 
Earl Crenshaw, will continue as superin- 
tendent of the plant, according to Leon- 
ard C. Linkroum, who was elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the corporation 


James E. Bryan, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Undine Twine Mills, 
Inc., Moodus, Conn., retired Oct. 15 as 
president of Middlesex County Mfrs.’ 
Association, and was elected a director 
for two years. F. I. Hall of Rockfall 
Woolen Co., Middletown, was also 
named to the board for two years. 


E. P. Cofield, formerly general man- 
ager of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently took charge of 
Edna Cotton Mills, 


manufacturing at 


Reidsville, N. C. 





Franklin W. 
Foundation, holds a 


taken in 


conference with 


SO 
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Hobbs, president of Arlington Mills and chairman of Textile 


himself-—or so the trick photograph 


Washington not long ago makes it seem 
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Sidney Munroe 


Walter K. 


Porzer 


Sydney P. Munroe, assistant to the 
president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute since 1931, joined the staff of Well- 
ington Sears Co., New York, on Nov. 
1. He will direct the cost department 
of that company. A graduate of Lowell 
Textile Institute, Mr. Munroe has had 
wide training and experience in mill 
work, having been connected with the 
operation of several plants in New Eng- 
land. From 1920 to 1925, he was man- 
ager for Ralph E. Loper & Co., tex- 
tile cost experts and industrial engi- 
neers, Fall River, Mass., and then estab- 
lished the Greenville, S. C., office of 
that company, remaining there until 
1930. In that year he joined the Cotton- 
Textile Institute as manager of the 
cost department, and became assistant 
to the president in 1931, as well as direc- 
tor of the field staff. Mr. Munroe’s work 
as compliance director of the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority from 1933 to 
1935 was widely known throughout the 
industry. 


Walter K. Porzer, of Lambert & 
Feasley, New York, has been appointed 
general director of Associated Wool 
Industries, succeeding Ernest C. Morse. 


J. E. Sirrine, president of J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., was 
honored on Nov. 14 when the new 
municipal stadium was formally dedi- 
cated “Sirrine Stadium.” 

John F. Bannon has resigned as man- 


ager of Lincoln Bleachery & Dye 
Works, Lonsdale, R. I. 


R. J. Randolph of Johnson City, 
Tenn., has assumed his duties as man- 
ager of West Jefferson (N.C.) Hosiery 
Mills, now operating its own finishing 
plant under a new system. 


Harry Lineberger has become gen 
eral manager of Knit Products Corp., 
Belmont, N. C., succeeding A. F. Dicht- 
enmueller, who resigned to accept the 
presidency of Apak Food Mfg. Co. at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Dr. A. T. Cameron and H. E. Michl, 


both of the Wharton School of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, have joined 
the faculty of Philadelphia Textile 
School. 


Gene Tathwell, I. J. Alfaro, and H. L. 
Fair, with the Old Hickory, Tenn., plant 
of Du Pont Rayon Co., are now en 
route to Argentina where they wil! 
join R. L. Richards, of the same organ- 
ization, in the operation of a Du Pont 
rayon plant recently established the: 


Hext M. Perry, for a number of years 
purchasing agent for many cotton mills 
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in the vicinity of Greenville, S. C., 
was recently elected president of the 
Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents 
Association at the annual meeting held 
in Charlotte, N. C. H. A. Pos, with 
American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., was 
made vice-president. 


Harry Carter, superintendent of Cas- 
cade Rayon Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
has been transferred to the Altavista, 
Va., plant of Burlington Mills, succeed- 
ing K. H. Boydell who has been trans- 
ferred to the Reidsville plant in the 
same capacity. 


Valois Varick, for many years in the 
finishing business, has been placed in 
charge of selling for Cheslyn Piece Dye 
Works, Chester, Pa., with offices in 
New York, 


Jack Turner, formerly superintendent 
of Belle Knitting Co., Sayre, Pa., is 
now president of Apex Knitted Fabrics, 
Inc., New York. 


J. J. Newton has been named super- 
intendent of Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Clevedale, S. C. He was formerly con- 
nected with Martin Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Adolf Jaekli, who has been connected 
with Schwarzenbach Huber Co., New 
York, for 39 years, resigned his posi- 
tion with that firm recently. He was in 
charge of constructions. 


: A. A. Theriault has been named New 
England representative of Monument 
Mills, Housatonic, Mass., with headquar- 
ters at 99 Chauncy St., Boston. 


A. L. Laing has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Ford Mfg. Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., and is now with Faith 
Knitting Mills, Averill Park. 








Textile Calendar 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, annual meeting, New York, 
Nov. 30 to Dee. 4, 1936. 


National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, Nov. 30 to 
Dec. 5, 1936. 


American Agsociation of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, annual meet- 
ing. Providence, R. I., Dec. 4 and 5, 
1936. 


Gaston County’ Division, S.T.A., 
probably at Gastonia, N. C., in Decem- 
ber before middle of month. 


Twelfth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
April 5 to 10, 1937. 








Marshall Orr, president and treasurer 
of Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
was recently elected head of the Print 
Cloth Group of Cotton Manufacturers, 
succeeding Walter S. Montgomery, of 
Spartanburg, S. C. At the same time, 
the group voted to continue the sales- 
reporting services as during the last 
several years, with a continuation of 
the office in New York. 


J. W. Block has been chosen president 
and treasurer of Meyer & Marks Yarn 
Co., New York, succeeding the late 
Louis Marks. Mr. Block has been with 
the company and its predecessors for 
fifteen years. 


Count Stephan Ponyatovsky will 
open a New York sales office for the 
recently organized Atlantic Print 


Works, Paterson, N. J. He was former- 
ly president of Cretona Print & Dye 
Works, Clifton, N. J. 


George I. Rounds, formerly in charge 
of the New England office of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
transferred to the Charlotte, N. C,, 
office to succeed the late Bruce Griffin. 


E. L. Whitaker, who has been in 
charge of the New York office of Amer- 
ican Finishing Co., Memphis, Tenn., for 
the last seventeen years, has returned 
to headquarters at the plant, where he 
will supervise the office. The New York 
office of the company will be in charge 


of G. E. Scheer. 


T. N. Van Dyke, treasurer of Rich- 
mond Spinning Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has retired after 33 years of service with 
the concern. Mr. Van Dyke was also 
treasurer of the subsidiary company, 
Chickamauga Knitting Mills and of 
United Hosiery Mills Corp., both of 
Chattanooga. 


W. H. Dietze has been appointed 
sales agent for the women’s department 
of Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, N. Y., 
and will make his headquarters at the 
newly opened offices at 469 Seventh 
Ave.. N. Y. He was formerly general 
sales manager of Stehli & Co., Inc. 


Lawrence E. Eberhard has been ap- 
pointed as permanent receiver for the 
Fiory Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, N. i. 


Frank J. Harwood, manager of the 
Appleton Woolen Mills, Appleton, Wis., 
for 50 years, and now president, was 
honored by the 150 employes of the 
plant recently and presented a plaque 
and a hand engraved book. Coming to 
Appleton from Ripon, Wis., Harwood 
entered the employ of the Hutchinson 
Woolen Co., and when the Appleton 
Woolen Mills was organized in 1881 he 
was named manager. 





Irving A. Diener, aged 69, president 
and treasurer of Royal Underwear Co., 
Reading, Pa., and of Hamburg (Pa.) 
Knitting Mills & Bleach Works, and 
president of Ontelaunee Knitting Mills, 
Leesport, and of Spring City (Pa.) 
Bleach & Dye Works, died Oct. 19 at 
his home in Hamburg. 


Louis Marks, aged 61, president of 
Meyer & Marks Yarn Co., New York, 
died on Oct. 14. Mr. Marks was asso- 
ciated with the textile business for 45 
years, starting with the concern of G. S. 
Long & Co. 


W. Thomas Love, aged 77, of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., president and treasurer of 
Spencer Mountain Mills and chairman of 
the board of the Ranlo Mfg. Co., died 
suddenly on Oct. 15. 


John Duff, aged 78, president of Soule 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass., died at his 
tome in that city on Oct. 18. 


Edward B. Merriam, aged 64, for 
many years identified with the invest- 
ment side of the textile industry in 
Xhode Island and interested in the 
Appitt Woolen Co., died at Providence 
n October 18. 


Alexander P. McAllister, aged 65, 
‘ounder of National Cotton Mill, Lum- 
iia N. C., died at his home there on 
Oct. . 


Sumner T. Packard, aged 62, presi- 
‘ent of the Dana S. Courtney Co., Hol- 


Obituary 


yoke, Mass., died at the Deaconess 
Hospital, Boston, Mass., on Oct. 9. 


William H. Drexel, aged 53, head of 
Drexel Hosiery Co., New York, died 
on Sept. 10 at the Temple University 
Hospital, Philadelphia, after an illness 
of about three months. 


Henry L. Dursin, aged 69, general 
manager and secretary of the Lafayette 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., for the 
last 35 years, died at his home in Cum- 
berland Hill, R. I., on Sept. 27. 


Frank W. Morgan, aged 62, head of 
S. M. Schwab, Jr., & Co., New York, 
and dean of the drapery business, died 
on Oct. 14. 


Walter Koch, former manager of the 
Garfield (N.J.) Worsted Mills, died at 
sea early in October when returning 
from a visit to Germany. 


Stanley Niver, aged 36, advertising 
manager of Cooper, Wells & Co., St. 
Joseph, Mich., for the last three years, 
died Sept. 6. 


Jos. Horsfall, aged 90, manager of the 
Montreal Woolen Co. for many years, 
and prior to that with the firm of Mark 
Fisher & Co., died recently in St. 
Lambert, Que. 


Frank Evanson Waterman, aged 67, 
formerly assistant treasurer of Butler 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass., prior to its 
merger with Hoosac Mills Corp., died 
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suddenly at his home in Fairhaven, 


Mass., on Oct. 21. 


Tom J. Arlitt, an overseer at Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., for over 
30 years, died on Oct. 12. 


Henry C. Fisher, aged 36, New Eng- 
land sales agent of New Jersey Worsted 
Mills, with offices at Boston, Mass., died 
at Arlington, Mass., on October 18. 


Edward T. Barnes, aged 66, overseer 
of Wateree Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., 
died recently at a hospital in Columbia, 
S.-& 


Omer Blais, aged 63, foreman of the 
spinning room at the Cocheco division 
of Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., died in 
that city Oct. 11. 


G. Lewis Walters, aged 62, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer of 
Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago, died 
suddenly Oct. 1. 


Frederick W. Ely, aged 75, formerly 
mill agent for Columbia Mfg. Co., died 
in Greenville, S. C., recently. Funeral 
was held in Lowell, Mass. 


Wheaton Kittredge, aged 53, former 
counsel for the American Woolen Co., 
and other textile concerns at Boston, 
Mass., died suddenly in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on Aug. 9. 


M. D. Long, aged 83, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Asheville (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills, died recently at his home there. 
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IRREGULAR 


WOOLEN ROPING 


Often traceable to blend quality, 


ring or tape width, or web tension 


By L. A. Crosland 


diameter is difficult and costly to convert into a 

sound, strong yarn, owing to the breakages 
which occur in spinning and to the amount of twist 
required. Unevenness usually takes the form of thin 
places in the roping, caused mainly by one of the fol- 
lowing difficulties : 

1. Material in blend too low in quality to produce the 
required counts of roping. 

2. Use of too wide a ring or tape on the condenser 
for the production of fine counts. 

3. Too much tension on the delicate web of material 
at some point on the condenser. 

The first point mentioned—that of the material—is a 
matter for the blender and is one of the most prevalent 
causes of poor, yet costly, yarns. To equal the strength 
of a worsted or cotton yarn, a woolen yarn must have 
more fibers in its cross-section, because its fibers are 
not arranged so parallel. If the material is too coarse 
for the counts—that is, if there are not sufficient fibers 
per unit of length to give a yarn of normal strength, the 
yarn will have thin places. Such yarns are cheap in 
material costs but dear in processing costs. The remedy 
is to pay more for the stock but to save on the process- 
ing because of the better spinning obtained, and so to 
make better yarns at as low cost, or even at a lower cost. 

The second difficulty—that of unsuitable condenser 
equipment—is met with when trying to condense to fine 
counts on a double ring-doffer condenser which is suit- 
able for only coarse counts and low materials. For a 
sound roping, the fibers must be spread with perfectly 
even density over the full width of the ring or tape. 
If there are too few fibers to cover the ring completely, 
there will be patches of fibers alternating with bare 
places, and uneven ropings will result. If material which 
behaves in this manner on one condenser is transferred 
to a machine with narrower rings or tapes, the same 
number of fibers spread over the narrower widths will 
produce perfectly level ropings, other conditions being 
suitable. In this connection it must be observed that 
the ring or tape doffer must be in perfect condition, or 
it will not clear the finisher cylinder completely and thin 
places will result. 

The avoidance of thin places at the condenser is one 
test of the boss carder’s skill, and from his viewpoint the 
third difficulty is therefore the most important. The 
places at which too much draft may occur are the fol- 
lowing: (1) between doffer and angle stripper, (2) 
between stripper and dividing rolls, (3) between tapes 
and rub aprons, and (4) between aprons and drums. 


\ ROPING which has not a regular and uniform 
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Angles formed by 
stripper 
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The stripper must be set into the doffer from 1/32 to 
3/32 in. in order that the teeth of the latter will be kept 
clear at the points and will clear the cylinder. This 
setting should be uniform all across the machine and, 
once obtained, should not be varied. Any variation 
needed in the tension of the web of material should be 
obtained by varying the speed of the stripper and not 
its setting. In passing from doffer to stripper, the web 
must rise well up into the angle between doffer and 
stripper, but not so high that it will be nipped between 
the two. In the accompanying diagram A shows the 
correct angle of stripping; B, too high a position, except 
for very fine and short material, which will not stand 
any tension; and C, too low an angle, which is a common 
cause of thin places on all but very long, strong mate- 
rials. To remedy B, speed up the stripper slightly ; and 
for C, slow down as required. Actually it may be 
found that, with a correct angle of stripping, the sur- 
face speed of the stripper is lower than that of the 
doffer, although this would appear to be impossible. 
The explanation is that the thickness of the web of 
material makes much more difference to the small 
diameter of the stripper than it does to the large 
diameter of the doffer, and so the material speed is ap- 
proximately the same. 

As the web passes from the strippers to the dividing 
rolls, it is in full view, and any apparent pull on the 
material must be eradicated by a speeding up of the 
doffer, not just the stripper, as speeding up the latter 
alone would alter the relationship between doffer and 
stripper. 

Between the tapes and the rub aprons, the delicate 
ropings must not be subjected to any tension whatso- 
ever. To obtain satisfactory results, the tapes must all 
be of one tension, and the speed of the aprons must be 
adjusted so that the webs, in being stripped from the 
tapes, dip slightly, proving that there is no strain on 
them. 

Between the aprons and the spool drums the speeds 
must be so regulated that a sound spool is wound with- 
out sufficient pull to cause thin places. At this point, 
the material having been rubbed, will stand a little more 
tension, but care must be taken that it is not given too 
much. 

Thin places caused in the drafting operation in spin- 
ning are usually due either to an attempt to use too 
much draft or, and this is the most common cause, 
drafting with insufficient twist. If there is not sufficient 
twist to bind the fibers together, irregular slippage of 
the fibers takes place. 
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‘uried in a mass of government statistics, tucked away 
a corner of a mill, the processing division too often is 
garded only as a minor part of the textile industry. 

ring it into the light, and the processing branch holds 


cond place to none. 


by manufacture. 
ried out in 40% of our textile mills. 





Bleaching, dyeing, printing, and 
Gnishing account for half the total value of textiles added 
One or more of these operations is car- 
Over 150,000 workers 


textile business. 
textile processing. 


to every textile man. 
ing section of TEXTILE WORLD 


ations as warp sizing, wool scouring, silk and rayon soak- 
ing, and one begins to realize the magnitude of this 
indusiry which is not a single, coherent industry, but which 
cuts across and leaves its mark on all branches of the 
Today many changes are taking place in 


What is happening is of vital interest 
Hence we offer this special process- 
not to the dyer and 


are engaged in these processes. Add to this such oper- finisher alone, but to all our readers. 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES OF DYEING AND FINISHING INDUSTRY 
Data on some 430 mills having departments for dyeing 
raw stock and yarn for their own use, not included 
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Textile industry 1s profiting through 


development of many 


NOT MGT A RA EARLS ANI RIN 


NEW DYES AND CHEMICALS 


EW dyes and chemicals are 
being introduced at such a fast 
and furious rate that Mr. Aver- 

age Textile Man is totally bewildered. 

Monday he hears of a soapless soap; 

Tuesday he is told of a compound to 

make direct dyes fast to washing; 

Wednesday he is asked to try a new 


sizing agent which will cure all his 

troubles; Thursday he is offered ex- 

] e rights to a new finish which 

will revolutionize the industry; and 
through the week. 

remarkable thine about it all 

the majority of the new chemi 

re not mere nostrums; many of 

‘ims made are not too extrava 

ga Use of some of the new ma- 

has resulted in substantially 

manufacturing and processing 


ind in better quality of finished 


ts. Use of others has permitted 
duction of entirely new finishes 
en new textiles. 
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Let’s look these new developments in 
the face and try to see what they 
actually mean to the textile industry. 

First we shall consider what is hap- 
pening in the field of dyes. Starting 
practically from scratch at the begin- 
ning of the World War, dye manufac 
turers had a production of over 100, 
000,000. Ib. year. They are con- 
stantly widening the range and im 
proving the properties of their products. 


last 


Thus, with the advent of synthetic 
fibers, level dyeing direct colors for 
viscose were developed, and entirely 


new classes of dyes for acetate were 
evolved. Production of the latter types 
of dyes has grown by leaps and bounds, 
American manufacturers producing 
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nearly 2,000,000 Ib. last year, an in- 


crease of 65% over 1934. Recently a 
British manufacturer has announced 
the first of a series of water-soluble 
dyes for acetate. Fast-to-light direct 


dyes have proved a boon to the cotton 
dyer, while fast acid dyes have aided 
the wool dyer. Consumption of indigo 
has declined sharply in recent years; 


but that of vat, naphthol, Rapidogen, 
Rapid Fast, and Indigosol colors has 
gained. Introduction of instantly dis 


persable Vat dyes vreatly facilitates the 
and is judged 
by some authorities to be the most im 


use of this class of colors, 


portant of recent developments in the 
dyeing industry. 

During the last decade several of the 
dye companies have gone into the manu 
: first, of dyeing and _ printing 

and, later, of other textile 
chemicals. In 1933 production of these 
auxiliaries amounted to about 650.000 


Ib.: in 1935, 1,650,000 Ib. - 


facture, 


assistants 


output this 
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year is expected to be still greater. 
Although many of these new assistants 
are of unquestionable merit, more im- 
portant yet is the fact that the large 
dye manufacturers, with their resources 
and facilities for research and develop- 
ment, definitely in the textile 
chemical game. 


are now 


— <i 


Sizing ~ sail 
Compounds 





Starch and starch derivatives, in com 
bination with various softeners, are 
employed almost exclusively for sizing 
cotton warps. When the mills first 
began to warp size the synthetic yarns, 
they naturally adopted the use of starch, 
About four or five years 
avo velatin-base sizing compounds 
started to gain in favor, and today 
practically all acetate yarns and prob- 
ably 60° of the viscose used as warps 
Sizing manu- 


dextrin, ete. 


are sized with gelatin. 
facturers are now working on the devel 
opment of sizing compounds especially 
suitable for staple rayon. 

There seems now to be a_ trend 
toward the use of prepared sizing com 
pounds, particularly of the more con- 
centrated types. In Europe considerable 
experimental work has been done on 
the use of synthetic sizing compounds, 
and in this country investigations by 
the National Bureau of Standards have 
shown that sweet potato starch can be 
satisfactorily for sizing cotton 
warps. As yet these developments are 
not of commercial importance, but they 


used 


are indicative of the search for better 
and cheaper sizing materials which is 
now going on. 


Soaking Agents 


Somewhat analogous to the develop 
ments in warp sizing are those in throw- 
silk Thus, the advent 
of rayon crepe called for development 


ing and rayon. 


ot crepe 


| soaking or sizing agents and 


opened up a new market for gelatin, 
introduction of 
compounds has 


knitting ot 


map, and oils. \eain, 
proved silk soaking 
facilitated the hosiery by 


he three-carrier 


systen 


Soaps and Other 
Detergents 


Krom the standpoint of quantity used 
and diversity of application, soaps and 
detergents the 
unportant of the chemicals. 
When a mill bought soap in the good 
old days, it had little idea what it was 


other are among most 


textile 
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getting ; but today a mill can purchase a 
straight tallow soap, or an oleate soap, 
or an olive oil soap in readily soluble 
chip or flake form and having a spe- 
cified soap content. 

From time to time various compounds 
have been brought out, which to some 
extent have displaced soap in certain 
specific applications. Examples are 
various boil-off oils and fulling agents. 
More recently a variety of fatty alcohol 
and fatty acid derivatives have entered 
the picture. These newer detergents 
are all considerably higher in price 
than soap, and, for that reason, it is 
not expected that they will ever take the 
place of soap. Rather they will find 
their major applications in 
cannot be employed, or 
where the more satisfactory results ob- 
tained justify the additional expense 
of their use, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with soap. That many such appli- 
cations are being found is proved by 
the fact that consumption of these ma- 


processes 


where soap 


terials this year will be about double 
that for 1935. 
Closely allied with the subject of 


detergency is the condition of the water 
used in scouring and other cleansing 


operations. Introduction about two 
years ago of sodium hexametaphos- 
phate, a compound which has the 
property of dissolving calcium and 
magnesium soaps in water or alkaline 
solutions, has been followed by the 


widespread adoption of this material 
i where lime and 


source ot 


in various 
soap spots were formerly a 
danger. 


pre cesses 


Fiber 
Lubricants < 





Over a period of years some rather 


significant changes have occurred in the 
held of fiber and yarn lubricants. In 
the wool industry, for example, former 
practice was to use animal and vegetable 
oils, such as lard oil and 
lubricants. © Gradually 
solubilized mineral oils and other min- 


olive oil, as 


tiber so-called 


eral oil compounds began to take the 


place ot the oldet products, until today 
practically all of the lubricants 
used in the woolen industry are of this 


fiber 


Some of the larger worsted mills 
ave experimented 


rare 
type. 
l 


with mineral oil 


products, and the results of these ex 
periments make it appear that the 
worsted branch may soon turn to the 
use of mineral oil. 


Mineral oil compounds have been em 
ployed extensively in oiling rayon and 
in lubricating various types of knittine 
yarns. Spraying of cotton with mineral 
oil during the picking operation has be 
come important of late, 
and it is estimated that by the end of 


increasingly 
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this year mills taking more than 

of the cotton consumed in this co 

will have adopted this practice. 
The most recent development in jer 


( 


lubricants has been the introductio of 
synthetic organic chemicals which | .ye 
lubricating and softening powers.  ‘n- 
like oils, these compounds are n- 


pletely soluble in water, and thus pe. nit 
fulling, carbonizing, dyeing, and sin lar 
operations to be carried out wit) out 
scouring of the yarn or fabric. To cate, 
the relatively high cost of these ma- 
terials has precluded their exte: 
use. It is quite possible, however, that 
within the next two or three years 
production costs will be reduced to a 
point which will make these new lubri- 


cants competitive with those now 
employed. 

Bleaching 

Agents wise 


Developments in chemicals employed 
in preliminary operations in the finish- 
ing plants include the introduction of 
de-sizing agents for removing gelatin 
sizes, kier-boiling assistants of various 
types, and scouring compounds brought 
out particularly for treating rayon and 
acetate. Caustic soda is now available 
in liquid form and is. gaining 
rapidly in the textile industry. 

Sodium hypochlorite prepared from 
liquid chlorine has largely replaced 
bleaching powder for use in bleaching 
cotton. Increased use of peroxide 
bleaching solutions noted in recent years 


favor 


is due to several reasons, one of which 
is the introduction of 100 
drogen peroxide. 


volume hy- 


Solvents 


Whereas a few years ago, only a half 
dozen solvents suitable for 
textile use were available, there are now 
well chemicals of this 
quantities of certain of 
consumed in the manufacture of 
acetate yarn and smaller amounts art 
used in the textile industry proper. For 
some time, one or two companies have 


organic 
over 50 type 
Large these 


are 


been scouring wool by the solvent proc 
ess) and recently several other mills 
have shown interest in that method. In 
conjunction with soap, sulphonated oils 
ete., solvents find considerable use it 
degumming, scouring, kier-boiling, and 
similar operations. Various — solvents 
useful in dissolving 
and naphthol dyes. In the production 


ot coated fabrics—of which more 


prove basic, vat. 


solvents essential. It appears 


I 


are 
certain that, as the possibilities of sol 
vents are further explored, these ma- 
terials will be employed much 
extensively. 


ore 
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Printing Assistants 


ention has been made previously of 
the development by the dye manufac- 
turrrs of various dyeing and printing 
assi-tants. Chemical companies other 
thar those making dyes have also in- 
trocuced many new products which 
facilitate dyeing and printing. Im- 
proved printing gums, reducing and dis- 
charge agents, developers, protective 
agents, amd anti-foaming agents are a 
few of the many types which could be 
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Finishing 
Materials - oO 


Coming to finishing materials, we 
find that many of the chemicals em- 
ployed in obtaining the standard types 
if finishes have been greatly improved 
and that other compounds have been 
introduced which permit the production 
of new finishes far superior to those 
which have been possible in the past. 
in the first class, for instance, are im- 
proved starch products and other stif- 
iening agents, non-oxidizing finishing 
ls, and several fatty alcohol and fatty 
acid derivatives. Proof of the ad- 
vantages of these products is seen in 
their rapidly increasing use. Thus, a 
year from the announcement of one of 
the series of non-oxidizing finishing 
oils, the manufacturer reported that 
60° of the orders he was then re- 
ceiving was for a compound of that 
series; again, sales of the alcohol sul- 
phate type of finishing compounds are 
expected to be 300% greater this year 
than last, with a further substantial 
increase anticipated in 1937. Scores 
of different compounds have been de- 
veloped specifically for processing rayon 
ind, in general, consumption of these 
is still rising at an even more rapid 
rate than is the production of the 

synthetic yarns themselves. 
lt is difficult to know where to draw 
line which will distinguish precisely 
ween chemicals employed in the 
production of standard finishes and 
which give entirely new effects. 
Bur for our purposes it is sufficient to 
the latter category such materials 
thproofing agents, water repellents, 
synthetic resins, permanent fin- 
pyroxylin and other coating ma- 
deodorants, mildew preventives, 
proofing agents, and preshrinking 

for wool. 


t 


Synthetic 
Resins 


iough the use of synthetic resins 
textile industry is in its infancy, 


we can already glimpse the possibilities 
of these compounds. Principal uses 
thus far discovered are in the produc- 
tion of crease-resistant finishes and 
waterproof finishes on silk and rayon, 
production of each of which has 
doubled every year since 1934. Two 
other applications which give promise 
of being important in the near future 
are for the production of wool-like 
finishes on staple rayon fabrics and 
abrasion-resisting finishes on a variety 
of textiles. 

Over a period of several years there 
has been a gradual increase in the use 
of sulphuric acid, caustic soda, viscose, 
and other materials used in the produc- 
tion of permanent finishes. Following 
the expiration in 1937 of several of the 
patents covering the various permanent 
finish processes, a 100% jump in the 
permanent finish business, and a cor- 
responding increase in the chemicals 
needed, is not unlikely. Recently other 
compounds, including various cellulose 
derivatives, have been developed, which 
will impart permanent finishes to tex- 
tiles. These are already finding some 
application in the finishing industry 
and, as production costs are lowered, 
and as consumers come to realize the 
advantages of permanent finished fab- 
rics, they will become more and more 
important. 
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Skipping mothproofing agents, which 
are discussed at some length in another 
article in this issue, we come to water 
repellents. Here development of im- 
proved types of water repellents and 
spot-proofing agents which can_ be 
applied by the one-bath method, plus a 
clever merchandising campaign which 
has awakened the consumer to the avail- 
ability of water-repellent garments, has 
stimulated the market for water repel- 
lents. 

\lthough the sales this year will be 
well over 50% in advance of those for 
1935, there is still a large potential 
market for  water-repellent fabrics 
which has scarcely been plumbed. 

In 1924 imports of latex in this 
country amounted to 700,000 gal. This 
year, according to Dr. Royce J. Noble, 
they should total in the neighborhood 
of 12,000,000 gal. valued at over 
$5,000,000, While it is impossible to 
vive a very close approximation of the 
total volume of latex used in the textile 
industry, the fact that each year for 
the last five years has shown a 35 to 
40% increase over previous years in- 
dicates its growing importance. For 
backing carpets and other pile fabrics, 
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Dr. Noble estimates that consumption 
this year will be about 1,000,000 
gal. The largest single outlet thus far 
is in the production of Lastex and 
other elastic yarns. Additional im- 
portant applications are in treating tire 
cords, in combining fabrics, and in 
finishing. The difficulties formerly ex- 
perienced in the application of latex 
are gradually being overcome and new 
fields are being opened. 


Coatings 


Introduction of steel-top automobiles 
has lessened the demand for pyroxylin 
used in the manufacture of coated 
fabrics for the automotive industry. 
On the other hand, use of pyroxylin, 
cellulose acetate, and other cellulose 
derivatives in the production of coated 


fabrics in the finishing industry is 
starting to climb. 
Deodorants, mildew preventives, 


Hameproofing materials, pre-shrinking 
agents—one could go on almost in 
definitely listing the chemicals which 
have come into prominence or which 
seem likely to do so in the next few 
years. Enough has been said, however, 
to indicate how rapidly new products 
are being adopted by the textile in- 
dustry. In some instances the newer 
compounds are directly competitive with 
older products. For the most part, 
however, the recently developed chemi- 
cals are not replacing ones already 
employed, but are finding their chief 
uses in applications unheard of a few 
years ago. Due to style changes, pro- 
gress in rayon manufacture, and other 
factors, there are a few chemicals 
which are not as widely employed today 
as they were in the past. Stannic 
chloride, which is used mainly for 
weighting silk, is perhaps the most 
conspicuous example. 

It is apparent that recent chemical 
developments afford the textile pro- 
cessor unprecedented opportunities for 
improving existing operations and for 
creating new finishes and even new 
textiles far superior to any which have 
been available in the past. If the tex- 
tile industry is to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of these developments, it must 
do several things. It must cooperate 
with the chemical companies in_ find- 
ing new applications for these chemi- 
cals; it must work with the machinery 
builders in designing equipment to 
utilize these chemicals; and it must 
adopt a sound but vigorous merchandis- 
ing policy which will bring to the 
attention of the consumer the advan- 
tages of the new finishes and new 
textiles made possible through the use 
of these chemicals. 
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Use of suitable equipment 
simplifies production of 





COATED FABRICS 


HE simplest method of applying a 

coating to a fabric is to pass the 

goods over two rolls separated by 
a distance of several inches and under 
a knife or doctor. This knife presses 
on the fabric and spreads or butters 
the coating over the surface of the 
cloth. With this method, which is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 2, the amount of coat- 
ing applied in each passage of the cloth 
under the knife depends on the kind of 
knife used, the percentage of solids in 
the coating mass, and the pressure of the 
knife on the fabric. Few products can 
be completed with less than three coats 
and many require up to ten. 


Types of Knives 


In Fig. 1 several types of knives are 
illustrated. For a light surface coat, 
E is used. This knife has a sharp edge 
and removes most of the coating, leav 
ing only a thin skim on the surface. 
For a heavier surface coat, B is used 
This knife has an edge with a slight 
angle. Knife 4, which has a curved 
edge, gives a heavy coat and tends to 
force some of the coating into the fab- 
ric. Type D will give the heaviest coat- 
ing and also forces the coating into the 
fabric. Type C is used mainly for the top 
coat, which is generally of low viscosity. 
These knives are made to accommodate 
cloths up to 72 in. in width. They are 
about 80 in. long, 8 in. wide, and from 
} to 1 in. thick. Increasing the thick- 
ness of the knife increases the amount 
of coating applied to the fabric. The 
knife is set rigidly in a support, which 
can be swiveled, so that the angle of the 
knife to the cloth can be changed trom 
a right angle to an acute angle. The 
knife also has a vertical adjustment, 
so that it can be raised barely to touch 
the cloth or depressed to form an acute 
ingle. The pressure of the knife on 
the cloth is regulated by the tension 
of the cloth, which, in turn, is governed 
by the brake on the let-off roll. The 
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let-off roll has a variable-tension device 
which automatically regulates the ten- 
sion on the cloth as the roll gets smaller. 

As much coating can be applied in 
one run as will give a smooth, even coat- 
ing when dried. When a heavy coat 
is dried, the vapors from the lower lay- 
ers make pinholes in the top layers. 
These pinholes are smoothed out if the 
coated fabric is later embossed. How- 
ever, if the cloth is not embossed, the 
pinholes form defects, which must be 
avoided by building up the coat in thin- 
ner layers. This also makes for a bet- 
ter bond between the various layers. 
From 4 to 8 oz. of wet compound can 
be applied in one run. Since the coat 
ing mixture generally contains 40 to 
50% of solids, this amount applied in 
each coat will build up the fabric rapidly. 
Doctor drops give trouble in coating. 
These are round globules of the mass 
which cling to the back surface of the 
knife until there is an accumulation of 
them, when they let go and appear on 
the fabric as heavy spots. This defect 
can be avoided by keeping the back edge 
of the knife sharp. As the knife wears 
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rapidly, it is necessary to have spare 
knives to use while others are being re- 
paired. The knife must be care- 
fully ground to shape, and the edge 
must be true and smooth. In handling 
the knife, one must take care to prevent 
scars or injuries, which show up on the 
fabric in lines. 

In Fig. 2 a doctor of Type D is used. 
RR are 4-in. steel rolls, chromium plated 
to prevent rusting and wear. The let- 
off roll has a brake, the adjustment of 
which keeps a constant tension on the 


cloth as it passes under the doctor. As 
the tension increases the coatine js 
lighter, and wice versa. The dope js 
fed on the cloth through a molasses cock 
from a container which is suspended 
from a chain falls or hoist. A dam can 
be used on each selvage to keep most 
of the mixture from running off. the 
sides. The small amount that does run 
off is collected in a container and later 
mixed with some solvent and reused 


Coating Equipment 


A method of applying a light surface 
coat to a material, such as linoleum, is 
shown in Fig. 3. The coat applied is 
the top coat or finishing. The dope used 
is a low-viscosity solution, which will 
give a hard, lustrous surface. The box 
holds the dope, and a device is used to 
keep the liquor at a constant level and 
high enough in the box so that roll B 
dips in it. Roll B runs in the opposite 
direction from roll A and carries the 
solution up to 4 and coats it. The knif 
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C is adjustable, so that the weight of the 
solution on 4 can be varied before it 
touches the material which is to be 
coated, and which is in contact with 4. 
When a light-weight coat is applied, as 
in this method, a speed of 30 to 50 yd. 
per min. can be attained. 

A coater which is used generally in 
rubber coating, and which has_ been 
found satisfactory for pyroxylin coating 
is illustrated in Fig. 4. Roll C is rubber 
covered, and is driven. The cloth passes 
over it and is in contact with it; the 
dope is placed on the cloth in front 
of knife 4. Knife A has a vertical and 
a horizontal adjustment, so that coatings 
of various weights can be obtained 1 
one pass through the machine. Knite 


A is the same type as knife B in Fig. | 
The coating applied by using this type 
of machine can be kept almost who!'y om 


the surface of the fabric when 
of 4 yd. weight and heavier are use! 
On light-weight fabrics, there 1s 50m 
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ner tration to the back ef the cloth and 


t 
ont the rubber roll. Unless the rubber 
rol. is perfectly clean and uniform, the 


ng will be irregular and streaky. 
A pecial method of winding is used 
to »revent this when light-weight fab- 
rics are being coated. The cloth is run 


off the top of the let-off roll, around 
roll C, down and around the let-off roll 
and over roll C, and then to the dryer. 
This means of wrapping gives two thick- 
nesses of cloth between the dope and 
the rubber roll, and prevents the dope 
from getting on the rubber roll. 
machine shown in Fig. 5. is 


similar to that illustrated in Fig. 2, but 
has another tension roll and a knife of 
Type D. Depending on the fabric used, 
more or less tension must be applied 
to the cloth to cause it to pass under the 
kniie without wrinkles or creases. It 
is always better to obtain this additional 
tension by using more bars than to 
depend on the brake which is attached 
to the let-off roll, as a more even pull 
is obtained on the cloth. 

In Fig. 6 is represented a method of 
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FIG. 5 





Roll 4 is 20 in. 
This dips in the dope, 
which is kept at a constant level in the 
box D. The goods are passed from the 
roll around guide rolls BB and 
ind roll A. Knife E is in contact 
the cloth and is held there by means 
veights and levers. Roll A is driven. 
leaving the knife, the cloth passes 
v guide roll C and to the drver. 
Kt I; has a vertical and 
Isitment to govern the weight of 
ting. Knife F is a thin blade in con 
tact with roll A and scrapes it clean on 
each turn, 


High-Speed Machine 


coating both sides of a fabric 
operation, the equipment shown 
can be employed. This is 
mainly for the finishing coats on 
that have been previously filled 
starches or pyroxylin. Box E 

is kept filled with dope, so that roll B 
covered. The cloth 


coating at high speed. 
in diameter. 


horizontal 


ins ¢ 


vays passes 


from the let-off roll over guide roll 4, 
around roll B, then over roll C. Knives 
DD cleaw the surface of the top and 
bottom of the cloth, which then passes 
into a dryer. 

The cloth in process does not touch 
anything in the dryer until it is thor- 
oughly dry. The tension in this case is 
kept uniform, and the amount of solids 
deposited on the fabric in one run is 





governed by the amount of solids in the 
dope. 


Means of Drying 


Most of the methods used in drying 
fabrics as they come from the coating 
machines are simple. It is a question 
of evaporating the solvents in the dope. 
The temperature varies from 140 to 
180° F. If too much heat is applied, a 
quick evaporation is obtained which may 
cause some moisture to be deposited on 
the surface, which is called blushing, 
or pinholes may be caused by the rapid 
exit of the solvents. The cloth can be 
dried in an open room Over steam coils 





COATING OF FABRICS 
with pyroxylin, viscose, cellu- 
lose acetate, synthetic resins, 
and other materials is becom- 
ing an increasingly important 
operation in textile finishing. 
In previous articles (TEX- 
TILE WORLD, November, 
1934, and July, 1936), Mr. Gib- 
bons discussed the preparation 
and use of coating materials. 
The present article deals with 
the methods and equipment 
used in the application of coat- 
ings to sheetings, ducks, drills, 
twills, and other fabrics. 
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or festooned in a hot room until dry. 
The most common method, however, is 
to pass the cloth through a heated box 
from 30 to 90 ft. long and wide enough 
to accommodate the width of the fabric. 
If the cloth is coated on both sides it 
must be carried through the box until 
dry without touching anything. If the 
fabric is coated only on the top side, it 
may be carried through the box on a 
moving carrier. 

One of the methods used generally is 
illustrated in Fig. 8. Roll B is about 
24 in. in diameter and from 48 to 84 
in. wide. It is covered with rubber to 
give a better grip on the cloth, and is 
driven. For some types of work where 
several coats are applied to one side 
of the cloth in succession, the cloth is 
dropped on a conveyor after passing 
roll B, the conveyor being long enough 
so that the cloth arrives for the second 
run at the front of the machine just as 
the end of the cloth leaves the knife. 
This practice makes the operation con- 
tinuous. For a simple coating job, the 
cloth passes through the dryer and is 
wound up on a shell at the end of the 
machine. 


Safety Precautions 


Since the solvents and many of the 
other materials used are inflammable or 
explosive, certain precautions must be 
used in the manufacture of coated ma- 
terials. The gases must be exhausted 
from the drying box and the room, so 
that there is not enough vapor present 
to make an explosive mixture with the 
air. This is done by means of a driven 
tan. All motors must be vapor-proof 
and explosion-proof. The used 
should be made of brass to avoid sparks 
when they are used on metal, and the 
workmen’s shoes should not have nails, 
which might strike a spark from the 
floor. The room should be 
sprinkled, and a number of extinguishers 
should be handy and in readiness at all 


tools 


concrete 


times. All the machines and moving 
parts should be thoroughly grounded. 
Only sufficient materials for the job 


at hand should be in the room at any 
time. 
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LOWER DYEING COSTS 


Can be secured through a bonus system—for foreman and workers 


ECAUSE of the ap- 
parently infinite va- 
riety of conditions 
which directly affect labor 
cest, the dyehouse handling 
many different yarns or 
fabrics has long been a 


stumblixg-block in the es- a 
tablishment of any form of 2 0 
cost-reduction or labor- 25 
control mechanism. Stand- 3.0 
ards can, it is true, be set 4.0 
by the usual methods of 5.0 
time-study analysis; but a 
the very great number of . 
studies required in order 8.0 
to arrive at any standard 9.0 
in which confidence can be 10.0 
felt has precluded this 11.0 
method from being gen- 12.0 
erally adopted. The net es 
effect in most mills has 15.0 


been that the dyehouse has 

escaped the cost standards, 
wage-incentive, or other forms of labor 
control applied successfully in other de- 
partments, and has been permitted to 
operate as uncontrolled as twenty years 
ago. Such a condition is a reflection on 
the astuteness of managers of otherwise 
well-operated mills, and is all the more 
unfortunate because the very reason for 
lack of control—infinite variety of con- 
ditions—can be turned against itself to 
develop workable standards. 


Setting Standards 


Phe cost of successively dyed lots, ap 
parently identical in all respects, fre 
quently—even usually—will have widely 
different labor costs because of condi 
tions inherent in the art of dyeing over 
Which no workman or foreman seems 
to have control. The batch-cost record 
of identical lots dyed by some one work 
man will vary so widely that any thought 
of Setting a standard appears ridiculous; 
but when the records of identical lots 
tor all workmen in the department are 
compared, it will be found that the dit 
ferences begin to iron themselves out: 
when a greater number of lots is cov 
ered, a surprising degree ot batch-cost 
regularity is found. Therefore, while 
the setting of a standard capable of 
serving as an individual wage-incen 
tive basis for individual workmen paid 
weekly may appear at first glance en 
tirely impractical, the setting of a stand 
ard to govern a foreman’s bonus, paid 
monthly, or a group bonus applying to 
all workers, is entirely feasible. A worth- 
while reduction in dyeing costs can be 
secured by making it financially and 
directly worth the foreman’s or workers’ 
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TABLE I. 


By S. A. Weart 


MacDonald Bros., Inc., Boston 











cotton—direct dyed. 


‘Lotal Av. Labor 
No. Lots Labor Cost per’ Av. Lb. 
Made Cost Lot per Lot 
17 $22.11 $1.30 
5 7.55 1.51 
10 17.22 1:72 
12 22.89 1.91 4.0 
12 19.20 1.60 
9 17.04 1.89 
6 11.40 1.90 
7 15.56 2.22 
3 6.11 2.04 9.2 
11 23.80 2.16 
2 5.66 2.83 
5 12.11 2.42 
10 19.41 1.94 13.3 
4 10.59 2.65 
6 3.08 


18.47 


while to reduce the expense of operation 
of the department. 

The mechanism by which standards 
can be set, for example, for a foreman’s 
honus is merely a common-sense routine 
clerical analysis of past cost records, de- 
termining over a reasonably long period 
of time the actual labor costs per lot 
which have been experienced for identi- 
cal materials dyed in the same manner 
(for example, machine or hand dyed). 
If the values thus obtained are plotted 
to show batch size versus labor cost per 
batch, a smooth curve can be drawn, 
which will satisfy all conditions. Points 
picked from this curve then become the 
tandard labor cost per lot for the ma- 
terial in question. By multiplying all 
month at their 
standard labor costs as thus arrived at, 
one computes a standard payroll, which, 


by comparison with the actual payroll, 


will serve as a determinant of the 
unmount of bonus to be paid the foreman. 
In practice, certain difficulties arise in 
setting standards, and there are pittalls 
to be guarded against, which can best 
be noted by explaining the methods ac- 
tually followed in a specific case. 


lots. produced in any 


In a dvehouse handling a wide range 
of varns and piece goods an analysis 
which showed that, for all 
all batches could be 
classified as either hand or machin: 
dyed, and that batches fell into definite 


was made 


practical purposes, 


poundage classes. Cost records for the 
last twelve months were analyzed and 
set up as shown in the first three 
columns of Table I, 
tial cost 
cotton 


which is a_par- 
record of one item, 8/2 


yarn, direct dyed. Similar 
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Cost-experience record for 8/2 


tables were compile 


all other materials d, 
The average labor cost per 
lot was calculated for «ich 
size of lot, and more or 


less arbitrary groupings of 
various lot poundages 
were made at what super- 


Av. Labor 
Cost per 


Lot oe 
ficially appeared to be the 
normal “breaking points” 
in lot costs. An abrupt 
$1.65 change, for example, ap- 
pears between the 7-Ilb. 
and 8-lb. lots in Table I, 
and again between the 10- 
Ib. and 11-lb., and so on. 
2.17 The average pounds per 
lot, and average labor cost 
per lot, as shown in the 
fifth and sixth columns of 
2.45 


the table, were computed 
for the poundage groups as 
thus arbitrarily determin- 
ed, the whole object of this 
procedure being merely to reduce 
the number of points which must 
be plotted, so that the curve finally to be 
drawn would be a truer depiction of the 
various individual batch costs than 
would be the case if all points were 
plotted and the curve drawn solely by 
guesswork. 

The points as above determined next 
were plotted as shown in the illustration, 
and a smooth curve most nearly satisfy- 
ing all points was drawn; it will be 
found that all curves are, as might be 
expected, parabolic in character. The 
proper grouping of lot sizes had been 
previously set up, it will be recalled, so 
that it was a simple matter to pick the 
proper standard costs off the curve. The 
dotted line in the illustration shows, for 
example, that the standard labor cost for 
a batch in the 5- to 9.9-lb. range (an 
average of 7.5 lb.) is $2.02 per lot. 


Accuracy Proved 


To prove the accuracy of the stand- 
ards, tabulations were made, of which 
an example for 8/2 cotton yarn, direct 
dyed, is given in Table II. Here the 
standards just determined were multi- 
plied by the number of lots made during 
the last year of each poundage class, and 
thus the total standard labor cost was 
found. This was compared with the 
tual labor cost as shown in the account 
variation of stand 
from actual was found to be 0.60. An) 
variation less than 2.5%, either plu 
minus, was considered to be sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes: ut 
any variation in excess of this amount 
called for a replotting of the curve. As 


ing records; the 
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tter of fact, very few 


al 

rep ttings were necessary. 350 
ter proving, the stand- 
were set up in a table 


aré 
for -eady reference, an ex- 
trac’ of which for some of 
the cotton yarns is given 
in | able III. Attention is 


3.00 


“ 

1 1 : c 

call. d to the notation at the 5 

top of the table that the é 

standards are based on an . 
bs + 250 

average rate of $0.601 per © 

man -hour, this figure . 

having been obtained by a = 

payroll analysis of the ° 
sanie vear covered in the ° 2500 

; ‘ 5 

lot-cost studies. In using 4 

the table of standards, a 

eacli month the number of 


Various sizes 
and materials were found 
from the production and 


batches of 


1.50 


cost records, and ex- 
tended at the proper 
standard costs. In this 4.00 


way, there was determined 

a standard payroll for 

the department. To eliminate the effect 
of wage changes, the standard payroll 
was multiplied by a factor representing 
the percentage increase or decrease of 
the average departmental hourly rate as 
compared with the standard rate of 
$0.601; the result was the adjusted 
standard payroll. 


Computing the Bonus 


A comparison of adjusted standard 
payroll with actual payroll furnishes the 
basis tor computing the bonus due the 
foreman. In the dyehouse in question 
the foreman received an amount equal to 
$12.50 for each 1% that the actual pay- 
roll was less than standard payroll, on 
which the savings were shared 
nearly equally between the foreman and 
the management. The method of arriv- 
at the above equation was simple. 
First, based on experience in a number 
similar cases, and with a thorough 
knowledge of relative conditions in this 
particular dyehouse, it was felt not un- 
reasonable to believe that a good fore- 


basis 











TABLE III. 


Standard labor cost per lot—Basis: 


Fig. 1 
Standard cost per /ot for 
G2 cotton yarn, direct dyed 





10 20 30 40 


Lbs. per Lot 


50 











TABLE II. Proof of the 
standards for 8/2 cotton— di- 
rect dyed. 


Standard No. Total 

Lb. Cost Lots Standard 

per Lot per Lot Made Labor Cost 
2.0-4.9 $1.59 44 $69. 96 
5.0-9.9 2.02 37 74.74 
10.0-14.9 2.38 32 76.16 
15.0-19.9 2.61 20 52.20 
20.0-29.9 2.86 22 62.92 
30.0-39.9 3.07 6 18.42 
40.0-49.9 3.22 2 6.44 
50.0-60.0 3.35 16 53.60 
Total $414.44 


Actual labor cost same period $417.01 
Percentstandard underactual 0.6% 


man by close attention could reduce his 
then existing labor costs by 5 to 10%. 
For the potential maximum reduction 


of 10%, the management felt that a 


rate $0.601. 


2.0- 
Material 4.9 
Direct: 
8 2 Cotton Yarn $1.59 
8 4 Cotton Yarn. 1.55 
19 3 Cotton Yarn. 1.45 
20 2 Cotton Yarn. 1.50 
Indanthrene: 
8/2 Cotton Yarn.. 2.40 
8 4 Cotton Yarn.. 2.29 
10/3 Cotton Yarn. 2.14 
20 2 Cotton Yarn.. 1.90 


Size of Lot in Lb. 


Average hourly 


bonus of $125 per month 
would not be out of line, 
and hence $12.50 was 
paid each month for each 
1% otf cost reduction, the 
formula being as follows: 


Monthly 
bonus 


Actual ee) 


Standard Payroll 


SpPZ5o 


Standard 


\ pplication of the fore 
going principles to pay 
ment of a bonus directly 
to the workers presents no 
problem. Standards are 
set exactly outlined, 
and payment of the bonus 
to the workers is made by 
an identical type of for- 
mula. Distribution of the 
bonus among workers best 


as 


is made pro-rata in accord- 
ance with acutal weekly 
or monthly earnings (on 
the theory that a constant 
percentage of increased 
wages should apply to the 
group) ; but under specialized conditions, 
other methods of distribution may be 
found more equitable. Generally speak- 
ing, a workers’ bonus is most successful 
when the groups are restricted in size 
and confined to those employees who 
can cooperatively best influence one an- 
other’s productive efforts. In those dye- 
houses with a large volume of repetitive 
work, an individual piecework or bonus 
system is of course applicable in many 
cases—the plan explained will be found 
better suited to more varied types of 
production. It may be mentioned that 
there is no reason why the plan will not 
work equally well for both foreman and 
workers at the same time. 


tet 
CL 


60 


Initial Trial Period 


As is usual in starting a bonus plan, 
an initial trial period is necessary dur- 
ing which the foreman or workers are 
learning the mechanism of the system, 
and are convincing themselves that the 
standards are not unreasonably tight. 
Rarely is a bonus earned during the first 


month after placing the 
plan in effect, and _ fre- 
quently not for three or 


four months. 

Once a bonus has been 
earned, however, it is 
earned = in_— increasing 
amounts until the practi- 
cally attainable maximum 


5.0—- 10.0- 15.0—- 20.0—- 30.0— 40.0— 50.0 has been reached: there- 
99 14.9 19.9 29.9 39.9 49.9 60.0 after, provided the stand- 
ards are not so juggled by 
$2.02 $2.38 $2.61 $2.86 $3.07 $3.22 $3.35 the management as to dis- 
2.00 2.40 2.58 2.79 3.01 3.25 3.40 courage the foreman or 
1.99 2.29 2.45 2.64 2.83 3.06 3.20 workmen, it is rare indeed 
1.95 2.31 2.62 2.90 3.02 3.21 3.37 not to have the bonus reg- 
ularly earned. In_ plants 
: where the wage-incentive 
Bi $2 RLS EP Se fap sen tna ane bs 
257 3.05 3.58 4.37 476 549 6.00 been installed, marked 
2.259 2:93 3:23 4:35 4:59 5:32 5.0 benefits have resulted. 
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DEATH TO THE MOTH / 


Advances in chemistry 


spell doom of this pest 


TO THE ENTOMOLOGIST. the 
lothes moth 1s an interesting creature. 
Its life cycle is particularly intriguing. 
The female of the species has a poorly 
developed mouth and no digestive on 
she cannot eat; she has 
wings, but she seldom flies; her one aim 
is to lay eggs and then to die. Eggs so 
y are invisible to the naked 
so hardy that freezing does not 

Then larvae 
you and me); they have no 
smell; they 
cannot reason. But how they eat! From 
birth to the 
times their own weight. 


Gans; henc Ee 


small they 
eye, 
harm them. come the 
(worms to 


sense of sight, seeing, or 


consume 2700 


And they are 


maturity 


very finicky about their food. They 
refuse to eat vegetable fiber re prefer 
raw wool to finished fabrics; undyed 
vool, to that which has been dyed. 


lo the housewife, the clothes moth 
md along zenth it, the carpet beetle 1s 


ust a pest. Vainly, your wife and mine 
hase the fluttering male moth miller 
Tis yy fil nself call do No harm. but 18 
nerely a danger signal, a sign warning 
Wal deeft down Z/1 the pile of the gar 
Ile ‘ ] IRORRIEG| li t] Cc ¢ lose f or of the 
{qd f if (lo We e€gds Waiting to 
be itched into worms—worms which 
ce ( j es ( mah hole a CAUSE 
la ] ating » SJUO MOO 000 an 

{ad j lS COUNT) 

IH’) loesn t son é Ne ! s Nerning 
1b if / pest 7 

lhe answer is that someone is doing 


lhanks ti the che mist, t 


SOMETHING 


is possible today to purchase rugs, up- 
ste and garments immune to the 
ravages of the moth. 
YELL over a thousand moth 
| proofing materials have been 
patented \ half dozen or so 
of those now commercially available 
are being used effectively in the textile 
industry 
kour vears ago in these pages, we 


le properties which most authori 


agree upon as being necessary in a 


mothproofing compound. Owing to 
the increased interest of the textile 
mills in mothproofing, it is worth while 
to repeat those requisites. They are: 
1. It must repel clothes moths or ren- 
der the fibers proof against moth 
erubs. 
2. It must be permanent in its effect. 
3. It must not injure the physical 
properties of the fiber. 
4. It must affect the 
white fibers or the shade or degree 
of fastness of any dyes already on 
the fiber. 


not color ot 


~ 1 
6. It 


It must be non-poisonous to human 
beings and must not have any irri- 
tating action on the skin 


8. It must be capable of simple and 
uniform application. 


must be odorless. 


must not dust off. 


“] 


9. It must be available commercially 


at a reasonable cost. 


Mothproofing compounds meeting all 
obtained to- 


should insist 


requirements can be 
the textile mill 


on receiving them. 


these 
day; and 

In the article referred to above, we 
called attention to the fact that only a 
small percentage oO} wool goods and 
materials subject to the depreda 
tions of the clothes moth and other in 
sects Was treated to prevent this loss. We 
pointed out also that there was an op 


ther 
OLLIE 


portunity for the alert textile manufac 
himself in a position to 
supply fabrics and to 


awaken the latent consumer demand fo1 


turer to plac 


1 iothproofed 


them. We are happy to report that 
since that was written several textile 
manufacturers have done that very 


thing, and that the percentage of moth 
prooted tabrics is much greater today. 

Use of mothprooting compounds be 
gan to increase rapidly in 1933 and has 
continued then. Today, 
for example, practically 100% of the 
mohair upholstery produced by leading 


to gain since 





. ; 
\ n 


manufacturers is mothproofed. 
proofing materials are being applied 
also to a large percentage of rugs, car- 
pets, and blankets. As yet, manu/ac- 
turers of clothing fabrics, knitwear, and 
knitting yarns have not generally adopt- 
ed the use of mothproofing compounds; 
but doubtless in the near future the 
process will be extended to include 
many of these materials. 

One of the reasons why we hav 
singled out mothproofing for particula 
attention in this issue is the fact that it 
presents an excellent example of the 
way in which a special finish obtained 
by use of the newer chemicals recently 
made available to the industry can be 
successfully merchandised. <A real 
problem which confronts any company 
which develops a new finish is that of 
impressing the consumer with the mer 
its of this finish, making her 
that these advantages are bona-fide ; and 
justifying to her the additional initial 
cost of fabrics bearing this finish. 

Manufacturers of mothproofed 
rics have attacked the first and the last 
parts of this problem by extensive ad 


realize 


fab 


vertising in trade and consumer publi 
cations The part they hav 
solved by giving a written guarantee 
or even an insurance policy, indemnity 
ing the purchaser against loss if by any 


second 


1 


chance damage due to moths does occu! 
' period. 
These methods which have been em 


within a five-year 
ployed to such good advantage in popu 
larizing certain classes of mothproofed 
materials can readily be adapted to the 
many of the other 
new finishes which are being developed 


merchandising of 


7° 


to increase the beauty and serviceability 


or 


Veanwhile the fight 
clothes moth continues. 

A few years more and this pest will 
no longer bother the housewife. Even 
the entomologist will lose his interest m 
the creature. Chemistry has doo ed 
the moth. 


of textiles 


against the 
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Expertence of a few mills proves 


PROFITS ARE POSSIBLE 


in the job finishing industry 


UCH has been written about 
the factors which are re- 
> sponsible for the lack of profits 
in the finishing industry as a_ whole. 
Less has been said about those few 


lants which—in spite of all adverse 

nditions—have made a profit year in 
nd year out all through the depression. 
\WWithout exception, these plants have 
been well managed. And this” writer 
believes—although he knows his opinion 
will be vigorously challenged—that 95% 
f all the finishing companies could 

ive made a profit if they had been 
equally well managed. 

Observation and study over a consid- 
erable period of years of many plants 
have shown the differences in manage- 
ment between those plants which are 
making a profit and those which are 
not. From these observations, certain 
specific recommendations can be given 
is to changes which the individual fin 

her can institute to make his plant a 
more efficient operating unit. They are: 


I. Executives chosen should be men ot 
ability, trained in every department 
of the plant. 

2. An adequate cost system should be 


established. 
3. A 


tained of 


chemical staff should) be main- 

sufficient size to control 

operations and with sufficient ability 
to take advantage of the new devel 
opments in industry. 

1. Rigid economy should be exercised pe 
the purchase of dyes, chemicals, and 
other materials. 

®. The operating staff, including office 
workers, should be cut to the lowest 


possible Jevel commensurate with 
the highest piant. efficiency. 
6, Equipment should be kept in good 


operating condition. 


The Keystone 


the 
int and its operation—whether he be 
president, treasurer, or 
the keystone of the organization. It 
kes little difference whether he is 
ollege graduate or a man has 
n from the ranks, so long as he is 
een, clear thinker, with a thorough 
wledge of the various 

|e may or may not be a “good fellow” 
he must have the respect and confi- 

e of his subordinates; and he must 


lhe man in active charge of 


manager 


who 


operat ions. 


it leader, 
Vhen trouble occurs, he goes to the 
mm of the matter, finds out what 
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ONE THING on 
everybody agrees _ is 
something is wrong with the 
job finishing industry. There 
is little agreement, however, 
as to what can be done about 
it. In the accompanying ar- 
ticle a man who has been in- 
timately connected with the 
industry for many years, but 
who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, gives his ideas as to the 
steps which must be taken if 
the individual plant is to make 
a profit under present condi- 
tions. While his opinions and 
ours do not entirely concur, we 
do feel that his recommenda- 
tions are well worth considera- 
tion.—Editor. 











caused the difficulty, and takes steps to 
see that the same trouble does not come 
He does not sit 


out in 


in his office 
the plant 


up again. 
all the time, but 
and knows what is going on in every 
Through conferences, and 


gets 


department. 


in other ways, he builds up the know! 
edge of his staff. He does not arrive 
at the plant at 9:30 in the morning and 
leave at 4 in the afternoon. His mind is 


open to new ideas and new methods. 


In the majority of finishing 
plants no particular attention is paid to 


the training of superintendents and other 


great 


operating executives. If a man has been 


a good folding-room foreman or a good 
boss dver, he 1S promoted to be a supel 
intendent. The chances are that he has 


always worked in a folding room or a 
dyehouse, and knows little or nothing 
about the workings of the other depart 
ments. A few plants have taken care 
fully selected men, placed them in one 
department for a period long enough to 
acquaint them with its operation, then 
moved them along to another depart- 
ment, and so on until they have worked 
in each department. In those mills where 
this method of training men for responsi 
ble positions has been followed for sev- 
eral vears it has given very satisfactory 
results. 


Adequate Cost System 


The advantages of an adequate cost 
system are too well known to need repe- 
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tition. But a cost system is useless if it 
does not give accurate information, and 
cost figures furnished by the foremen 
may be far from accurate. Standard costs 
should be established by having an ex- 
perienced observer follow a few lots of 
construction and finish through 
each department; yet very few plants 
do this. 

In the well-managed mill, the stock- 
room issues materials only against a 
particular lot, and there is a check on 
the amount of materials used. 

Pages could be devoted to the value of 
a competent chemical staff; but suffice 
it to say that in most plants the chemist 
would more than earn his keep through 
the savings he could effect in the pur- 
chase and use of and chemi- 
cals alone. 

The manager keeps a tight grip on the 
purse strings; nothing is purchased with- 
out his O.K. If the plant is large, he 
has a purchasing agent who buys. all 
necessary and no unnecessary supplies 
and equipment. There are no big auto- 
maintained at the company’s 
expense for use of department managers 
and salesmen. 


each 


dyes 


mobiles 


Expensive Luxuries 


\gain, there 
ployees in the profit-making plant. Too 


are no superfluous em 


many foremen, machine operators, book 
and 
luxuries. The 


and bonus systems is too big a one to be 


keepers, clerks are expensive 


question of time studies 


debated here. There is no doubt, how 
ever, that a time study is the only real 
way to determine how much can be pro- 
duced most efficiently by a given ma- 
chine in a given time. Time studies 
show waste of time and materials which 
can be prevented. 

Bonus systems, on the other hand, 
have their advantages and their disad 


vantages, but in plants where they have 
been installed and then moditied to meet 
the requirements of that particular plant, 
they usually are beneficial. 

the 


in good 


It is unnecessary to elaborate on 
necessity of keeping machinery 
condition. When repairs are necessary, 
they should be made quickly but well. A 
stopped machine pays no dividends. 

Many finishers are waiting for an- 
other general boom in business, or for 
natural laws to eliminate the weaker 
plants, or for some organization to buy 
up and scrap surplus mills and equip- 
ment. A few are proving that, even 
under present conditions, efficient man- 
agement makes profits possible. 

















New buildings, new equipment, new power plants show present trends in 


FINISHING-PLANT MODERNIZATION 


EALIZING the advantages which up-to-date 
buildings and equipment give to any company, 
textile finishers, at the first tangible sign of 


business recovery, began to modernize their plants. The 
story of what they have done is perhaps the biggest 
news of the year in the finishing industry. While the 


preponderance of new. construction 


South, several noteworthy projects have been completed 


has 


been in the 


or are now under way in the North. Few new buildin 
have been erected in the silk finishing division, but mai 
plants have installed modern equipment. Following exa1 
ples of modernization in the finishing industry are on 
a few of those which could be given. They are sufficie: 
in number, however, to indicate the present trends a1 
to show that leaders in the industry are losing no time 
revamping their gnills to meet present-day condition 





Belle Knitting Corp. Erects 
Model Dyehouse and Boiler Plant 


By S. B. 


Lockwood Greene 


URING the fall of 1935 Belle 
| Knitting Corp., manufacturers ot 
knitted cloth and rayon under- 
wear, then operating in leased space 
at Lebanon, Pa., made arrangements 
to acquire through the medium of 
Valley Industries (a corporation formed 
locally at Sayre, Pa.) the plant at 
Sayre, built by Foreman & Clark, of 
and formerly used by them 
for the manufacture of men’s clothing. 


rayon 


Chicago, 


This plant, constructed in 1928, had 
approximately 90,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. In order to adapt this to the 
needs of Belle Knitting Corp., it was 


necessary to build a three-story exten- 
sion, adding approximately 22,000 sq. 
ft. of floor 
sary to construct a dyehouse building 
and to replace entirely the boiler plant 
equipment. 


space. It was also neces- 


The main building extension was of 


steel framing with plank and maple 
floors, and was constructed with a saw 
tooth skvlight root over the top floor. 


which, wing of the 
original building, facing north, provided 
tor the Wildman Knitting ce 
partment for the stitching depart 
ment, with over 500 operatives. 


together with one 
spac 


and 


Boiler Plant 


Phe original boiler plant consisted ot 


two 100-hp. horizontal return tubulai 


radial 
were 


1 1 
powers 


bt ick 
hand 


connected into a 


chimney These boilers 


fired, and while entirely adequate fo 


i¢@ heating of the original buildings 


with some reserve capacity, were en 


the peak loads 
The stack also 


and had to 


tirel\ inadequate to take 


] 


imposed by a dyehouse. 


Was ol 
b 


insufficient capacity 


? 


stack ot 


old 


e torn down, and a new steel 


ample capacity was erected on the 


foundation. 
I} 


mace in the original boiler room was 


2322 


95 (2 


Lincoln 


> Engineers, Inc. 


somewhat limited, but as the building 
was of fireproof construction and cen- 
trally located to serve the plant, it was 


" 


ew) 


| \onai \ 
| rsa lal 
) Floor Plan 


desirable to find a way to install suffi 
cient capacity in the space vacated t 
take care of new requirements, Thi 
problem was met by the installation « 


two 225-hp. water-tube boilers of a new 
design manufactured by E. Keeler C 
Williamsport, Pa. 

These boilers, known as the C. P 
(Century of Progress) type, are 
equipped with Westinghouse engine 
driven stokers, with forced-draft fans 


and are capable of operating at 200% 
of rating, thus providing a peak capac 


Vee Tg 
lk as 


Cross Section of Dyehouse and Finishing Room 





Note double-ceiling construction designed to reduce fog in dyehouse at Belle Knitting 
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900 boiler horsepower. The 
have water-wall construction 
ound the furnaces, and are entirely 


y of 


jilers 


iclosed with sheet-steel casing sur- 
uunding rock-wool insulation  4-in. 
ick. The only brickwork is lining 


the furnace fronts and bridge walls. 

3oilers of this type in performance 
sts have shown a high efficiency, and 
ie cost of these units compares fa- 
rably with that of horizontal return 
tbular boilers with brick settings. The 
mace requirements for these boilers 
ere much less, and it is believed that 
t only will the efficiency be higher, 
ut there should be a decided saving 
n maintenance costs on account of get- 
ng rid of brick settings. 


Dyehouse Features 


\ totally new dyehouse was required 
to provide capacity for dyeing and 
finishing of 16,000 to 20,000 Ib. of knit- 
ted rayon cloth in 16 to 20 hr. The 
building provided has several novel and 
nteresting features. It is of one-story 
construction, approximately 78 ft. in 
width, with a longitudinal partition sep- 
arating the building into two parts. On 


17.*+ 


Space for | 
| Dye Beck 


0-F+t Dye Beck 





each side of the partition, roof girders 
span the entire width, so that there are 
no interior columns on either side. On 
one side of the partition all wet work 
is located and on the opposite side the 


ne bse ; a See a ae 


el 


Plan of Dyehouse and 
TE altel: me Clolag 


| 


ee 
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drying and finishing ranges are erected. 

Across one end of the building where 
main entrance and exit are lo- 
cated, space has been provided for 
auxiliary departments, including water 
softener, locker room and toilets, stor- 
age and mixing of dyes and chemicals, 
and dyer’s office. Across the same end of 
the building and directly over these 
departments is located a mezzanine floor, 
on which is located a hot-water storage 
tank and the heater coils and fan for 
the ventilating and heating system. 


doors 


Unusual Roof Construction 
The 


room is 


roof construction the wet 
somewhat unusual, as a false 
ceiling is provided under the steel roof 
framing, both tor the main ceiling and 
the monitor ceiling. This provides a 
hollow space over the entire room, and 
warm air from the fan system is blown 
into. this and then introduced 
into the room by a series of drop ducts 
located along each side of the room. By 
this method, a warm ceiling can be 
maintained at all times, providing free- 
dom trom dripping and also preventing 
rotting ot the main roof planks. 

In a room of this kind, with a large 
number of open dye kettles boiling con- 
tinuously, it 
any 


over 


space 


is practically impossible at 
reasonable cost to keep the room 
but the ventilat- 


ing system installed here with a positive 


entirely free from tog; 


air supply under pressure and adequate 
exhaust fans does keep the log above 
the breathing line. room 
entirely free from fog when only part of 
the machines are in operation. 

The fan 
speed control and can be 


and keeps the 


iable 
operated at 
Che 
under thermostatic 
the temperature of air 
the be 
set according to any predetermined tem 
perature. Provision for the 
and the 


is provided with vai 
any one of a number of speeds. 


heating coils are 


and 
supplied to 


control, 


ceiling space may 


removal of 


air steam trom room 15 by 


99 
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Section of the plant of Franklin Rayon Corp., 


means of an overhead monitor running 


the entire length of the wet room. 
This is provided with pivoted sash, 
mechanically operated, all sash con- 


struction being of Wolmanized lum- 


ber. In addition to the natural ventilat- 
ing effect secured by the monitor, a 
series of disk fans, motor operated, 


have been installed on each side of the 
controlled from 
the floor and are operated when the dys 
house is running. 

Monitor open during warm 
weathet and closed during cold weathet 


monitor. These are 


sash are 


Side wall windows are of standard fac 
ry steel sash and are opened in sum 
er and ke pt closed in winte1 

Drainage System 
Floor drainage in the wet room is 
provided by means of tloor trenche 

W ca ron curbs ind cast Won grat 

ng co (One mteresting teature ot 

the drainage is the use of a double 

lt wna svstel with two SCts Ol 
renches under each dye beck. Water 

used for rinsing and washing mav_ be 

di charged direct to the citv sewer with 
ut treatment, while baths used for boi] 
ff or containing a high percentage of 

dve material are taken into a separate 

trench system and to filter beds befor 
being discharged to the = rivet Kach 
dve beck is equipped with double drain 
plugs, one set for each trench svstem. 

lhe p« tk load on the boilers is cut 
down by the use of a large steel storag¢ 
tank tor warm water fully insulated 


and located on the mezzanine floor 
he dry-room section of the building 
the | 


from room r\ 
means Of wood sash partition extending 


separated wet 
down from the ceiling to a height 7 ft 


from the floor. It 


was originally 
intended to have the space below this 
remain open, but the owners have 
temporarily closed it with sheathing 


‘| he , 
with a double ceiling, but has a ventilat 
ing the 


drv-room section is not 


provided 


monitot same as the wet-room 
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Providence, R. I. 


The water-supply system includes a 
Permutit single-valve Zeolite softener, 
having a capacity of 400 gal. per min. 
All hot water piping is of red brass 


pipe. All cold water piping is located in 
Hoor trenches below the dye becks so 
that the risers from the floor to the 


top ot the dve becks are the only cold 


P; oximuty Revam ps 





water pipes above the floor line. 1 
avoids all dripping from cold wa 
lines. Hot-water lines and steam li: 
are located directly above the front « 
of the dye becks with straight drop pi; 
for connections. 


Dyeing and Finishing Equipme: 


Dye becks were furnished by H. \ 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelph 
they are in general of wood constru 
tion. Several of the smaller units a 
lined with and all n 
chines are equipped with stainless sti 
reels. <All machines have individu 
motor drives. Finishing ranges ai 
those of the Tubular Textile Machine: 
Co., New York, two ranges being in 
stalled now, with space for a third to 
be installed later. 

The building extension 
boiler-plant changes, dyehouse buildin: 
and its mechanical equipment, togethe: 
with supervision of construction, was 
under the direction of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc. Construction was com 
pleted during the early fall and winter 
of 1935-36 and operations were started 
in the new plant during the first part 
of the year 1936. 


stainless steel 


design of 


¥ 


Print Works 


and Bleachery; New Filtration Plant 


N line with its general ot 
| producing better finishing with 
fewer seconds, Proximity Print Works, 
and operated by Proximity 
\ltz. Co.) Greensboro, N. C., will soon 
uplete one of the outstanding modern- 


policy 


(owned 


ization programs of its kind in the 
South. Design, construction, and in- 
stallation are being handled by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S.C 
he bleachery has been completely 
vamped and the latest type of equip- 





N 


ment and have been intro 
duced. A modern mercerizing range, 
complete with recuperator and caustic- 
reclaiming equipment, has been installed 
The dyeing department has _ been 
brought up to date throughout and the 


processes 


newest type of jigs have been pur 
chased. A continuous vat-dyeing range 
has been set up. Additional printing 


machines and agers are being installed 
in the printing department. 
\ modern gravity filtration plant and 
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mplete water-treatment system 1s be- 
g completed as shcwn in the accom- 
inying photographs. The filter plant, 
Ww in Operation, is of the latest design 
d is equipped with Wheeler bottoms, 


hich eliminate the use of metal in 
ie filter beds. It was furnished by 
obert Filter Mig. Co., Darby, Pa. 


iydraulically operated valves and mod- 
rn operating tables are used in the lay- 
ut of the plant. Semi-automatic con- 

1 throughout simplifies operation and 
akes it easier on the operatives. R. D. 
ole Mfg. Co. supplied the water tanks. 

\ three-story, — brick-and-concrete 
hemical manufacturing plant recently 
was constructed to produce certain of 
the compounds used in finishing and in 
the preparation of warp sizes for con- 
umption in the various mills owned and 
perated by Proximity Mfg. Co. Chem- 
als used as materials for these 


raw 





compounds are purchased in tank-car 
lots and stored in new storage tanks. 


y 


FranklinRayonContinues 
Expansion of Facilities 
oo RAYON 
Providence, R. I., was started as 
Special Yarns Corp. in 1924. To- 
vy the concern employs over 800 and 
the largest dver of rayon yarns in 
world. Each year there has been 
le expansion in floor space, both 
ough the aquisition of existing build 


CORP., 


rs that were adjacent and through 
construction. The most recent 


1s¢ 


tion was a three-story and basement 
Iding, 100x160 ft., costing $65,000, 
I’. Smiley Construction Co., Pawtue 
ae 


Starting 


was the general contractor. 
with the old hand tub, 
nklin has changed its equipment vear 
r year as more efficient methods of 
lling have been 


rayon developed. 
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\t present the company is rapidly ex- 
panding its facilities for dyeing in pack- 
age form. Package dycing was little 
used five ago, except as 
more-or-less a last-resort method of dvye- 
ing fine numbers, such as 50 denier. 
foday the various problems in connec 
tion with package dveing have been 
ironed out, and by the first of next 
year Franklin will have a capacity of 
100,000 Ib. per week by this method 
alone. 


even vears 


a 


North Carolina Finishing 

Co. Expands Buildings 
pe CAROLINA FINISH- 
LN ING CO., located on the Yadkin 
River near Salisbury, N. C., has 
perienced a steady growth since its be 


cA 


ginning in 1916 as Yadkin Finishing 
Co., a small plant which © finished 
damasks only. The Erlanger interests 
took it over in 1919, and, since that 


time, the company has expanded stead- 


¥ 


ilv, adding 
ment 
ing 

100 in. in width are handled in the main 
part of the plant, with special emphasis 


from time to time equip- 
for bleaching, mercerizing, dve- 
and finishing. Fabrics up to 


being placed on shirtings and wide 
sheetings. 
In the summer of 1935, a modern 


power plant was built. This is a pul- 
verized-fuel unit made by Combustion 
Engineering Corp., operating at 450-Ib. 
boiler pressure. Steam used for proc- 
essing is first passed through a turbine 
connected to a generator so that the 
full value of the steam is utilized. J. 
EK. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
handled the engineering work on this 
steam plant, and have furnished engi- 
neering services for seventeen 

The North Carolina Fabrics Corp., 
located on the same property, 
ganized in 1935. 


years. 


Was OFr- 
This plant has modern 
equipment to dye and finish wide rayon 
and acetate fabrics including wide box- 
loom dress and flat 
staples. At the present writing, founda- 
tions are being laid for a building to 
house additional 
chinery. 


goods, crepes, 


rayon finishing ma- 


Southern Mercerizing bn 
Adds New Warp Range 


~ARLY in 1936, F. P. Bacon, of 

4 Southern Mercerizing Co., Tyron, 
N. C., sold his interest in the firm to 
China Grove (N.C.) Cotton Mills Co., 
and retired. W. C. Ward, owner of 50° 
of the stock, retained his interests and 
remained with the organization as 
treasurer and plant manager. John H. 
Rutledge, treasurer of China Grove, 
president of the 
company, and paid-in capital was raised 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 


po 


became reorganized 


Shortly after this change took place, 
a Butterworth warp-mercerizing range 
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was installed, along with considerable 
other equipment. The machine has a 
capacity production of 75,000 Ib. of yarn 
per week on two 40-hr. shifts, or a total 
annual capacity of nearly 4,000,000 Ib. 
of warp Three 24-pole Smith- 
Drum skein-mercerizing machines, 
which have been in operation for some 
time, will of continue to turn 
out this type work, capacity production 
being about 1,200,000 Ib. annually. 
Other equipment installed includes 
five 34-gage, 378-spindle Whitin quil- 
lers, four new 102-Model winders, 


varn. 


course 


and 


(2325) 


101 








considerable new unwinding and _ split- 
ting equipment. Five Whitin 
quillers will be put in shortly, and all 
30-Model winders will be replaced with 
102-Models as 

Present plans are to construct a new 
100x100 ft., two-story brick building to 
house a part of the new machinery and 
additional machinery which will be 
purchased to balance production. Cer- 
tain old buildings will be torn down, 
the grounds landscaped, and some 60 
cottages in the village will be repaired 
and repainted. 


more 


soon as is feasible. 


Union Bleachery 5 
New Filtration Plant 


iT. IN BLEACHERY, Greenville, 
S. C., is a plant which has pro- 
gressively kept abreast of all modern 
developments in finishing. The latest 
step, designed to increase efficiency and 
improve quality, is the addition of a 
gravity filtration plant 
and water-purification system. 

lhe filter plant, furnished by Roberts 
Filter Mfg. Co., is of the most modern 
design and has a daily capacity of 
4,500,000 gal. of filtered water. Equip- 
ment includes automatic wash-rate con- 
trollers and hydraulic valves controlled 
from operating tables located on the 
floor of the filter house, and 
laboratory. Component 
the plant consist of a 
filter house, a concrete mix- 
three-unit coagulation 
and sedimentation basin, a wash-water 
tank erected by R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., 
and five concrete filter beds designed for 
high-velocity washing. The water, 
alter leaving the filters, is treated for 
correction of pH value, aerated, and 
stored in a 2,000,000-gal. concrete clear- 
J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, were the engineers. 


new concrete 


second 
a compl te 
parts of new 
two-story 


ing 


chamber, a 


water storage basin. 





Interlaken Modernizes Poner Plant 





at Arkwright Finishing Uni 


NE of the outstanding moderniza- 

tion jobs in New England has 
been the complete revamping of the 
electrical equipment and power plant 
of the Arkwright Finishing Co. plant 
of Interlaken Mills, at Fiskeville, R. I. 
The plant was formerly operated with 
the old-type steam engine and mechani- 
cal drives. Under the new set-up, elec- 
tricity is generated and fed to the va- 
rious driving motors. The old boilers 
have been replaced with the modern, 
high-pressure type, and a turbo-genera- 
tor has been installed. The exhaust 
from the turbo-gencrator serves as proc- 


pany, where spinning and weaving 

done, is located 3,000 ft. downstrea: 
from the finishing plant, and a thre: 
conductor cable of 750,000 circular mi! 
was run down the bottom of the cana 
to connect the two mills. The Harr 


Mill is connected also with the loca 
power company. With this hook-up, i 
the finishing plant is generating a: 


excess of power it flows to the weay 
ing mill, where it is either used o 
passed on into the lines of the publi. 
utility. The process is reversed whe: 
the electrical demands of the plants ex 
ceed the capacity of the generator. 





ess steam in the various dyeing and 
finishing operations, and the electric 
power is thus somewhat in the nature 
ot a byproduct. 

he Harris Mill of the 


same cCcom- 
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John A. Stevens Co., Lowell, Mass., 


is handling the engineering. 


¥ 


Stonecutter Adds Plant 
for Fine Synthetics 


TONECUTTER MILLS 

J Spindale, N. C., has just 
pleted and put into operation a new 
division for dyeing and finishing fine 
synthetic dress goods and linings. The 
new department, which is housed in a 
modern building, adjacent to the weave 
shed, contains about 33,000 sq.ft. addi 
tional floor 

the building's 


Co. 
com- 


space. Arrangement 0! 
and disposition 
machinery were planned to permit the 
routing of 


F tha 
ot LIi¢ 


goods as economically 
possible. The plant is equipped wit! 
the latest-type of dyeing and _ finishing 
machinery. Dyeing machines are 
steel. Creping, boil-off an 
drying apparatus are of special desig: 
Processes will be controlled by a train 
technical staff with a well-equipped lal 
oratory. Capacity production is abo 
200 of fine fabrics per shit 
\bout 100 persons will be employed 
operate the new plant. 


stainless 


pieces 
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[Industrial Cotton Mills 
Installs New Steam Plant 


NEW steam plant has been con- 
d structed at Industrial Cotton Mills 
'o., Inc., Rock Hill, S. C., to generate 
power for the operation of the gray- 
voods mill and dye house. Exhaust 
steam from the turbine is used in the 
various dyeing, ageing, drying, and fin- 





ishing machines in the dyehouse. <A 
modern water-treating plant has been 
installed to furnish water with the 
proper composition for the new high- 
pressure boilers and for process work. 
A cloth room and storage building are 
under construction. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers in 
charge of this work. Filter-plant equip- 
ment was furnished by Roberts Filter 
Mig. Co.; water tanks, by R. D. Cole. 


Pacific Mills Doubles Steam Output 
at Lyman; Revamps Finishing Plant. 


N interesting steam-plant expansion 

i \featured the modernization pro- 
gram of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 
lwo 768-hp. boilers and complementary 
equipment were added to the four 
{00-hp. boilers already in operation, 
practically doubling the output of steam 
used in processing. None of this steam 
is used to generate electricity, as all 
machinery is operated with purchased 
The necessity for additional 
team was brought about by the gradual 
rowth of the mill itself. 

"he new boilers were made by Bab- 
ick & Wilcox, and are of the Sterling, 
iter-tube, single-pass baffle type. They 
perate under 250-lb. working pressure, 
nd have furnace bridge and 
le walls (water walls). Two Sturte- 
int Turbovane fans are located in 
mt of the furnaces for forced-draft 
irposes, one fan being driven by a 
-hp. steam turbine and the other by 
similar sized motor. 

Coal-handling equipment fur- 
hed by Fairfield Engineering Co., 
d consists of yard hopper, skip-hoist, 
tl tank, coal larries, and an ash 
inker. American Engineering Co. 
talled two 7-retort straightline-drive 
usher stokers. 

Klliott deaerating feedwater heaters 
th a capacity of 180,000 Ib. per hr. 


wer, 


Bailey 


Was 
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were put in, as it is vital that air and 
gases be removed from water going 
into process steam. Feedwater is heated 
by exhaust steam from turbines and 
from the plant proper. Two boiler-feed 
pumps were installed by Ingersoll-Rand, 
Inc., one being driven by an Elliott steam 
turbine and the other by a Westing- 
house motor. Condensate pumps also 
are driven by both turbine and motor. 
Instrument Co. put in 


Brown steam 
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flowmeters throughout the — finishing 
plant to check on the amount of steam 
going to various departments. In the 
boiler room, Bailey steamflow, air-flow, 
and gas temperature boiler meters were 
installed, along with three-point draft 
gages. These devices are so constructed 
that it is unnecessary to have CO, 
indicators. Combustion-control equip- 
ment was furnished by Hagan. 

The new steam equipment is housed 
in a 50x75 ft. brick-and-steel building 
with a_ steel-truss supporting roof. 
Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction 
Co. put up 225-ft. stack with a 10-ft. 
top diameter. 

Aside from the new steam plant, the 
company during recent years has _ in- 
stalled additional printing machines, 
agers, new soapers, dyeing machines, 
tenter ranges, and other finishing ma- 
chinery. The bleachery building was 
enlarged, machinery was rearranged, 


and the bleaching process changed some- 
Engineers, 


what. Lockwood Greene 

























Inc., handled all engineering work in 
connection with the modernization and 
revamping program. 


Appleton Co. Builds New 
Bleachery at Anderson 


\ PPLETON CO., Anderson, S. C., 
in 1934 completed construction 


of a new bleachery and _ dyehouse. 
lhe building is one story in height and 


of daylight construction. Machinery 
from the old bleachery was completely 
revamped and supplemented with new 
equipment. New bleaching 
were introduced. A few months earlier, 
a battery of high-pressure boilers and a 
steam turbine were installed in the 
power plant. This plant produces power 
for the operation of the gray-goods mill 
and bleachery, and exhaust steam from 
the turbines is utilized in the bleachery. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
handled the engineering work. 


processes 





Rock Hill Adds New Buildings 


to Reorganize B leach House 


OCK HILL PRINTING & FIN- 
R' ISHING CO., Rock Hill, 5S. C., 
has grown in eight vears from a small 
establishment employing about 400  per- 
to a modern bleaching, printing, 
plant, employing 
he annual payroll has 

about $400,000 to 
\ large part ot 
l recently. 


sons, 


ind finishing some 
1,600) persons. 
increased from 
$1,500,000 this expan- 
has taken piace 
Within 


three new units have been added to the 


plant as indicated in the airplane photo 


S1oOn 


the last two or three vears, 


graph on this page. These were, respec 


two-story addition, 75x200-ft. : 
100x300 ft. - 


30x150 


tively. a 
inother two-story building, 
and a one-story unit, 
increase in floor totals approxi 
mately 90,000 sq. ft. Several printing 

] 


machines were added, bringing the total 


Space 
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It. rhe 


to 19. Other new equipment included 
dve jigs, calenders, tenter range, agers, 
kiers, ete. Ke mp high-compression 
burners were put on the singers. The 
color shop was enlarged and the lve 





ing department approximately double 

There was considerable expansic 
and reorganization in the bleach hous 
The number of kiers was increased 
28. Additional J-boxes were installed j 
order to eliminate the use of chem 
pits where possible, and the number 
washers was increased to give the good 
more washings and thereby improy 
the quality. White and gray pits wei 
augmented to more than double origin; 
capacity. 

Within the last three years, two boi 
ers, 550 and 750 hp., were added to t! 
power plant, necessitating an extensio: 
to the power house. A steel warehous 
atfording 50,000 sq. ft. of floor spac 
has been purchased, and a water-purify 
ing system installed. Altogether, sey 
cral Hundred thousand dollars were ex 
pended in bringing the Rock Hill plant 
up to the fine state in which it is today 
Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc 
Spartanburg, S. C., handled the major 
portion of the engineering work. Rob 
ert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., supervised in 
stallation of the 750-hp. boiler and erec 
tion of the warehouse and an addition 
to the boiler plant. 


Lanett Completes Bleach- 
ery; Enlarges Steam Plant 
ANETT BLEACHERY & DYF 


L WORKS, Lanett, Ala., recently 
completed one of the most modern piece 
bleacheries in the South. A 
second building, designed to house the 
printing division, was finished at the 
same time, and a group of Rice, Barton 
& Fales printing machines for heavy 
goods was installed, along with compl 
mentary equipment, such as agers, 
soapers, drvers, etc. Also, a little later, 
a three-story, concrete-brick-and-steel, 
mill-type addition was erected and now 
used for office and 
The equipped 
latest-type of air-conditioning. 
An addition to the steam plant is be- 


goods 


storage 


with 


is being 


space. office is 


ing made, and a new high-pressurt 
boiler with water walls is being in 
stalled. The boiler is nearly ready for 


this writing. The ma 
chine shop is being extended consider 
ably. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S 
C.. are handling the engineering work 


operation at 
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Is Cleanliness Worth the Cost 2 


By a Mill Superintendent 


have always been a member of the school that believes that a mill 

should be kept as clean and neat as possible. The theory, of course, 
is that, if operatives have good surroundings to work in, there will be 
fewer seconds caused by dirtiness or carelessness. Further, I, myself, 
would hate to go out in the mill and see a place that wasn’t as clean, 
comparatively, as my own home. 

About once a month I drop in to see a friend of mine who happens 
to run a plant making men’s-wear worsteds. I swear that I have never 
gone up the stairway leading to the office without thinking that every- 
‘ing had been painted the day before—perhaps in anticipation of my 
isit! The office and mill are in equally spic-and-span condition, and 
has always given me a great deal of satisfaction to know that the mill 
in question makes money where many others in the same line don’t. A 
mill like that, I have thought, gives obvious evidence of efficiency. 

I have always tried to run my mill on the same basis, but I got a jolt 

ie other day. I went around to see an old friend of mine whom I hadn’t 
een in years. The mill yard, in my estimation, was a mess, and the 
‘fice building no better. I had the same impression when I went 
irough the plant, although I did note that everyone seemed to be 
working hard. 

It was when we got back to the office after a tour of the plant that we 
began to talk turkey. Being old friends, and not in a competitive line of 
business, we could be frank. I told him that his whole outfit looked messy 
to me and that it didn’t seem possible to make money with such a set-up. 
By way of an answer, he showed me his books. I must admit that his mill 
he i made more darn money, in proportion to its size, than most any outfit 

1 the same line. Here is how he explained things : 

“The people who work in my plant work there because they want to 
make money. If they are interested in beautiful lawns and gardens, etc., 
they can have them at home, but here is where they come to earn dollars 
\fter you get through with fixed overhead, there is only so much left to 
be split up between wages and profits, and I try to be fair about such a 
split. If I hire a couple of men to keep the mill grounds in splendid 
shape, if I have several painters on the payroll all the time, and if I have 
to pay workers to go around cleaning up, it all costs money. I tell my 
vorkers, frankly, that this isn’t any garden party. It is a place where 
they come to get the necessary chore of earning a living done without 
any frills. The more I can save on non-essential fancy work, the more 
| can pay in wages to the productive operatives—and they know it. 
hey seem to like the scheme.” 

As it was just yesterday that I ran up against such a proposition, I 
aim still bothered. I still think that a clean mill is a better mill—but ! 


aa 


4 => 





overseer who was a sympathetic listener, 
morale was raised. As a satisfied worker 
is a good worker, gratifying gains were 
made. 


Listening as an Art 


or, Overseers’ Corner: 
lf a foreman is a sympathetic listener, 


possesses a trait that builds goodwill for Victor C. Borts. 
mill. At the same time, the quality 
the work is improved and production 
cased. Hiring Second Hands 
lt may provoke a smile to say that a 
1 listener can be a profitable asset to Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 
a plant, but the truth of the assertion was As I have worked with many types of 


brought out accidentally when a large mill 
conducted experiments with rest periods. 
(he workers were encouraged to tell how 
they felt and also were asked to mention 
happenings outside of working hours that 
night have affected their working efficiency. 
While important data on rest periods was 
gathered, the most important finding of 
the investigation was that, where the em- 
Pioyees could unburden themselves to an 


organizations, I have been interested in the 
problem of who determines what men 
should be appointed second hands. In 
many places each overseer set up his own 
little kingdom and ruled supreme as long 
as he held his job. Then, when he was 
replaced, the new overseer would have a 
house-cleaning and appoint some of his own 
friends or relatives. On one occasion I took 
charge of a mill where one overseer had a 
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relative for his second hand and where there 
were 16 relatives on various jobs out of 
23 workers. 

The method I like best is first to ob- 
serve likely employees, get a check on them 
from other overseers and office help who 
spend much of their time in the mill, let 
the overseer in question know that you 
are interested in certain workers, and ask 
him to let you know frequently of their 
progress. With production reports on these 
workers, as well as payroll earnings, it is 
comparatively easy to find out how com- 
petent an overseer is in judging his help. 
This method enables the superintendent to 
sell the overseer the idea that ability on 
the part of workers chosen to be second 
hands is the biggest help he can get. By 
properly guiding the overseer, you can 
make him choose the man you wish, and 
yet let him think that he has chosen the 
man. G. E. 


Likes Kinks 
Editor, 


Overseers’ Corner: 

I always look forward to reading the 
Overseers’ Corner as it is generally inter- 
esting. At the mills here we find new 
ideas and helpful suggestions’ that reaily 
mean a lot to us. If all of us mill men 
would tell each other of the most helpful 
“small things” that we run across, it 
would be a great benefit to everyone. 
With this in mind, I have written about 
something we have tried out for several 
months, and which has been successful. 

Now I would like to hear from someone 
else! 


ABC. 


Hiring Second Hands 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Unless a mill is so small that the super- 
intendent has a lot of time on his hands 
and can get to know all the workers, the 
selection of a second hand should be left 
entirely up to the overseer. To be frank 
about the whole thing, one trouble is that 








CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions to “The Overseers’ 
Corner” will be paid for without 
regard to length. We will be glad to 
use letters discussing the narrative on 
this page or any other pertinent mat- 
ter whether of mechanical, mana- 
gerial or just plain human interest. 
Those who contribute kinks or prac- 
tical helps will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate 
their device. It is not necessary to 
submit finished drawings. If these 
pages interest you—contribute some- 
thing to them to interest others. Ad- 
dress Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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many superintendents are of the type that 
just hates to give anyone else any authority. 
Some carry things to the extreme of flying 
into a rage if they think an overseer has 
even touched their sacred authority. lf 
you eliminate this element, it is obvious, in 
my opinion, that the overseer should select 
his own second hands. He certainly knows 


the workers in his department, and he 
knows which ones have _ possibilities. 
Further, the overseer and second hand must 
work together closely, and you can get 
along better with an assistant whom you 
have picked out yourself and have confi- 
dence in than you can with someone almost 
forced upon you. Act. 


Practical Helps for Overseers 


Steam Box 


The development of the electric steam 
box has made it possible to steam yarns 
at temperatures that will give the best 
results. As a rule, most boxes come 
equipped with only one set of thermostats 
(one wet and one dry). The writer 
does not wish to find fault with a box 
that has only one set, but wishes to point 
out that where the mill is in the habit 
of running several different yarns it is 
necessary to re-adjust the thermostats 
every time a different yarn is to be 
conditioned. 

A great deal of adjusting can be elimi- 
nated by installing a two-way control 
switch and an extra set of thermostats. 
One set of thermostats is set for one 
temperature, and the other set for a 
different temperature. Temperature can 
then be changed by throwing the two- 
way switch from one set of thermostats 
to the other. 

Peter C. WAYNER. 


Steel Doups 


In the Questions and Answers Depart- 
ment of the August issue appears the fol- 
lowing question: “What is the most re- 
liable equipment to attach to a 70-in. Gem 
head motion in the weaving of doup or 
crossed-weave fabric? We have tried those 
described in Posselt’s loom book with poor 
success. 


In the 


answer given two devices are de- 











fig. 1—Leno weaving, using one set 
of doups, jumper, jazz bar, and 
slackener 


scribed. That shown in Fig. 65 uses the 
worsted doup, while that shown in Figs. 
275 and 276 uses the strap-and-roller sys- 
tem. Why the latter device has the soup 
thread drawn through both eye C and the 
brass eyelet L I cannot understand. The 
result would be the same if the doup thread 
were drawn through the eyelet L only. 
Drawing it in the eye C creates an un- 
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necessary cross shed, the evil in leno weav- 
ing. It also makes it necessary to use a 
slackener, which would not be needed if the 
doup thread were drawn through the eyelet 
L only. 


The most practical method of weaving 
leno, whether it is an all-over leno, leno 
stripe, or center selvage, is by means of 


steel doups. Weaving of lenos with these 







Weaving plans 





“Small Arlerenediiale 
shed when harnesses 
are even 






Fig. 2— 


Leno weaving, using two sets 


of doups 


doups may be accomplished (1) by using 
one set of doups, jumper motion, jazz bar, 
and slackener; (2) by using one set of 
doups with needle point up and one set of 
doups with needle point down; and (3) by 
using one set of doups, two standards weav- 
ing plain, jazz bar, and slackener. 

The first method, shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 1, is the usual method of weaving 
one-cross-one leno with steel doups. One set 
of steel doups is placed nearest the reed, 
and a standard harness is placed rather 
far back to lessen the angle of the doup 
threads while in the cross shed. 

A jumper, or leno motion, is attached to 
the standard harness to raise this a little 
more than half way up and down again 
between each pick. While the standard 
harness is always down in leno weaving, it 
must be raised a little more than half way 
up and lowered again between each pick 
so as to lift the standard threads above the 
point of the needle in order that the latter 
will be free to come up either to right or 
left of the standard threads, depending upon 
which of the doup heddles is raised. 

A leno motion for a Gem head, weaving 
plain leno, can be purchased from the loom 
builders; but a homemade leno motion can 

easily be produced. Simply attach a double 
stirrup, spanning two of the lower jacks of 
the Gem head, to the upright jack wire and 
connect in the usual way to the standard 
harness. The regular top harness straps 
from the standard harness over the top 
sheaves on the arch are joined together 
above those sheaves. A spring sufficiently 
strong to raise the standard harness half 


way up, when permitted to do so by the 
movements of the jacks, is attached to the 
joint ends of the harness straps and to some 
convenient point on the arch. The two jacks 
operating the standard harness are drafted 
in plain order; that is, one up and one 
down. As one of the jacks descends, it will 
slacken up on the harness connection, which 
permits the spring to pull the standard har- 
ness up until the upgoing jack meets the 
descending one. This meeting would take 
place at the half-way mark. At this point 
the stirrup spanning the two jacks will be 
caught by the upgoing jack and again 
brought to the top and, consequently, the 
standard harness will be again pulled down 
for the next pick against the resistance from 
the spring. 

This jumper, or leno, arrangement for 
head motions is very simple to make and 
works very well. The only disadvantage is 
that it requires two jacks of the head. 
There are, of course, several other ways 
in which a jumper motion could be ar- 
ranged independently of the head motion, 
but this would involve more work. If 
there are unused jacks in the head motion, 
the arrangement described is the most 
simple and least costly to make. 

A jazz bar for plain leno weaving is pref- 
erable to a back harness. The object of the 
jazz bar is to facilitate the obtaining of a 
clear, open cross shed. It consists of a bar 
placed over all doup ends and behind the 
regular harnesses. It is supported in slides 
attached to the loom frames and is held 
down by a spring at each end which is 
fastened to the floor. These springs should 
not be too strong to permit the jazz bar to 
yield a trifle to compensate for the varia- 
tion in tension during the weaving. The 
jazz bar is therefore also called a com- 
pensating bar. 

There must also be a slackener to slacken 
all the doup ends while in the cross shed. 
This can be operated from the same jack 
which operates the cross doup heddles if the 
fabric is light, or from a separate jack if 
the fabric is heavy. 

In the drawing-in for right-hand doups, 
the first thread is drawn in on the standard 
harness and to the right between the doup 
heddles. The second thread is drawn to the 
right of the standard thread and under it to 
the right through the eye in the doup needle. 
Fig. 1 shows the arrangement and the leno 
and plain weaving plans. There is, of 
course, another plain weaving plan on the 
cross shed; but, umless necessary, this 
should not be used, as it places greater 
strain on the warp threads. In this case, 
harnesses Nos. 1 and 2 would simply be 
reversed and a slackener added as in leno 

The second method, shown in Fig. 2. is 
perhaps the most simple of all for weavitg 
one-cross-one leno. It consists of one set of 
doups with the points of the needles up and 
placed nearest the reed and one set of doups 
with the points of the needles down and 
placed rather far back. No jumper motion, 
jass bar, or slackener is needed. 


In the drawing-in the first thread is 
drawn to the right through the eye in the 
reversed doup and to the right between the 
doup heddles of the regular doup. The 
second thread is drawn to the right between 
the doup heddles of the reversed doup and 
to the right through the needle eye in the 
regular doup. In this method of leno weav- 
ing the cross shed is eliminated. The ar- 
rangement and also the leno and plain weav- 
ing plans are shown in Fig. 2. The other 
plain-weaving plan is obtained by reversing 
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the first and second and the eleventh and 
twelfth harness draftings. 

The third method is similar to the first, 
with the exception that there are two stand- 
ard harnesses which weave plain throuzh- 
out. This eliminates the necessity of using 
a jumper motion. The method is often used 

r fancy figured leno, and it is also well 
adapted to center selvages, as it produces a 
firm selvage which does not easily unravel 
when the cloth is cut apart. The two 
standards weaving plain throughout and the 
crossing doup thread drawing them to- 
gether make this leno very resistant to 
slipping or displacement. 

The drawing-in is similar to that of the 
first method, but two standards are used to 
every doup thread. Instead of being at- 
tached to the jumper motion, the standard 
harnesses are attached to the regular jacks 
of the head motion. The fact that the stand- 
ard harnesses interchange position between 
each pick dispenses with the jumper mo- 
tion, as these threads will be half way up at 
the time the harnesses are even. One of the 
threads will be half way going up and the 
other will be half way going down. The 
doup needle will therefore be free to come 
up on either side of the standard threads. 

IvAR MOBERG 


Leno Devices 


Technical Editor: 

In reference to your illustration and ex- 
planation of selvage motions |August, 
page 93], there are several different at- 
tachments that can be applied for this pur- 
pose, but for fine fabrics they are in all 
cases too cumbersome. A method commonly 
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round | 
ends on | 








Lingoe -. 


Leno weaving without 


jumper or 
similar attachment 


used is to apply the flat steel doup, the 
method of application depending of course 
on the type of weave in the fabric and also 
the number of doups required in a width. 
li the fabric being woven has two frames 
at the front weaving plain, then doups of 
he repair type can be slipped on in the 
desired places. 

ihree ends are necessary in order to 


avoid applying any additional attachment to 
the looms, such as a jumper motion. Two 
of these ends are drawn from the two back 
harnesses in the ground weave and entered 
between the standards of the doup at the 
front. A third end, known as the doup end, 
is drawn directly from a spool or light beam 
in the eye of the doup needle. This method 
is shown in the accompanying diagram. 

It will be noticed that the doup is held 
down at the back by means of a dead heddle. 
Another method is to stretch a wire across 
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the loom and have all doup ends under it. 
Whichever method is applied, the doup end 
should be held down directly back of the 
last harness for about 2 in. below the bot- 
tom shed line. 

If a large number of doups are necessary 
in a width, then, although the same method 
is applied, it would be advisable to add two 
more frames to the loom at the front with 
just doups mounted on them. 

S. R. Moore 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Questions and Answers 


Holes in Hosiery 


Editor: 

We inclose herewith a press-off for 
your inspection. The fabric is made of 
4-thread, 154% turns, and you will note 
that there is a hole covering tiree 
successive courses to be found between 
the splicing. This kind of a defect 
has lately been on the increase with 
us, and we shall appreciate your sug- 
gestion as to what may be the cause 
of it. On the machine from which 
we took this particular press-off we 
have no welt rods, and the operator 
has been cautioned as to the use of his 
pliers and scissors. So far as this 
trouble being due to dry silk is con- 
cerned, our humidity is constantly at 
65% and, as a rule, we do not find 
any trouble due to dry silk. (8351) 


Technical 


An examination under a course counter 
indicates that this fabric is knit only 40 
courses per inch. This is rather loose for 
a 4-thread number. It means that the re- 
lationship between the needle and sinker is 
too great and will in itself have a tendency 
to split the stitch. If you feel you must 
produce this fabric, it would probably be 
better to raise the needles slightly and 
increase the knockover in proportion. 

It also appears that the fabric was knit 
on an old-type machine as the rocker is 
evidently of the square type and not of the 
pointex or graduated type. The rocker has 
either been cut, in order to minimize 
sleaziness in instep, or has been applied 
in full at the seventh graduation. The 
point of full rocker application is very 
noticeable, as it extends a full 28 needles 
out into the body fabric. If the machine 
is operated at practical speed, there will 
be enough needle-bar vibration caused by 
this type of rocker to cut the stitch. We 
also advise a slight curve in the cut of 
the cam, so that the on-and-off movement 
will not be so abrupt. This will reduce 
the vibration. 

We recommend a slight reduction in 
machine speed during the splicing. This 
will not only aid in reducing this trouble, 
but will greatly help the appearance of the 
fabric. 


Cotton Upholstery Shady 


Technical Editor: 

We are making an upholstery fabric 
using mock plied yarn filling, as in 
the attached clipping. You will note 
that the clipping shows bands of shady 
filling. 

The construction of this filling is 
as follows: One end of 4/1 mock yarn 
made from two colors of roving, the 
mock being 50% of each color. The 
+/1 mock yarn has 10 turns of z-twist. 
The mock yarn is plied at the twister 
with a 15/1 yarn which has 9 turns of 
Z-twist. The ply twist is 61% turns 
of S-twist. 

We use double trumpets for the rov- 
ing at the spinning of the mock yarn. 
We have the spinning frames and the 
twister bands checked daily, and any 
slack bands found are replaced. We 
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check these bands by using a strobo 
scope so that we can keep the twist 
as nearly uniform as we know how. 

If we add more twist to avoid the 
shady filling, it causes the finished 
tilling yarn to be so weak that it does 
not run well at the loom. ‘The twists 
given in the above information are 
fixed and we cannot change them with- 
out changing the appearance of the 
yarn so much that it would be unsatis- 


factory. 

We make the same weight yarn in 
solid colors, but use 6% turns in the 
4/1 instead of 10 turns and use all 


other twists and counts the same and 
get a very strong yarn. We are ata 


loss to know how to control the shad- 
ing and at the same time maintain 
satisfactory strength in the yarn. 

Any helpful information you can 
give us will be greatly appreciated. 
(8369) 


The shady places are caused by chance 
in the manner in which various picks of 
the novelty filling line up with one other 
and with the weave. Your yarn is so 
twisted that, when it is held firm, it ap- 
pears to consist of alternating thick and 
thin places spaced about # in. apart. Actu- 
ally this is a spiral effect; but, since the 
yarn in the fabric is naturally not re- 
volving, it presents this thick and thin 
effect to the eye. Now, taking any given 
thick spot, it is chance as to whether the 





green or the yellow roving will be on the 
visible side of the yarn; and, furthermore, 
taking the interlacing of the warp threads 
into consideration, it is chance also as to 
whether a thick spot or a thin spot, which 
is predominantly red, will appear on the 
surface of the fabric at any given point. 
In other words, at every place where the 
filling has an opportunity to show, only 
chance decides whether it will be the con- 
spicuous yellow, the less conspicuous green, 
or the very inconspicuous red. 

Whenever a condition of this kind oc- 
curs, it is natural to find the filling form- 
ing itself into a pattern in places, some- 
times bunching its most prominent features 
in one area and becoming so inconspicuous 
in another area as to be to all intents and 
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purposes, a plain yarn. The latter effect 
is called a bald spot and is exactly the 
defect you are experiencing. 

This defect is encountered in practically 
all fabrics containing novelty yarns, and 
it is a common and accepted imperfection 
in such fabrics. Sometimes a cloth will 
weave 30 to 40 yd. without patterning 
objectionably, and at other times will pat- 
tern badly yard after yard. It seems 
probable that the more even the twist, 
the more likely it is that patterning will 
extend over a large area, as irregularity 
in the order or spacing of the novelty ele- 
ments of the yarn should tend to break 
up any unwanted synchronism of element 
and weave. We regret that we know of 
no practical remedy to offer you, but we 
do not consider the shading particularly 
bad in the sample you have submitted. 


Finishing Cotton Twill 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing herewith a small 
swatch of 40-in., 64x88, 4.50) twill. 
We have been experimenting, but have 
not been able so far to obtain a satis 
factory finish. Our sample has been 
mercerized and schreinered, and our 
trouble seems to be that we are unable 
to secure the right hand or the right 
ingredient for finish. Anything you 
can do to help us out in the matter 
will be appreciated. (8357) 

In order to obtain the desired finish 
on 40-in., 64x88, 4.50 twill, we suggest 
that you try the following procedure: Dye 
in the usual manner; dry; run through 
the sizing material on a starch mangle; 
dry to the required width on a tenter; 
and condition; and schreiner. The 
following formula should give approxi- 


cool 


mately the body and luster required. Mix 
20 Ib. of tapioca starch and 20 Ib. of 
blonde dextrin with 150 gal. of water; 


bring to a boil; boil for 15 min.; allow 
solution to cool to 190° F.; add 10 Ib. 
of a good softener compounded from sul- 
phonated olive oil and mineral oil. If 
more stiffness is required, increase the 
amount of starch and dextrin; if less 
stiffness is wanted, decrease the amount 
of starch and dextrin. In either case, 
maintain the same starch-dextrin and 
softener ratio. That is, if it proves nec- 
essary to use 25 lb. of starch and 25 Ib. 
of dextrin, increase the amount of softener 


to 125 Ib. 


Numbering Novelty Yarns 


Technical Editor: 


Inclosed is a sample of yarn. We 
number this yarn 305. Can you tell 
us how to number boucle yarn such 


as this sample, but with five ends or 


six ends or a three-end yarn? We 
should like to know what = system 
is used, (8324) 


In all fancy-yarn mills it is customary 
to give each yarn handled a style number, 
and an index of the number is kept show- 
ing the construction details—such as com- 
ponent yarns, size, color, turns per inch in 
each component yarn, and any other points 
which may be needed for reference. The 
size or weight of most novelty yarns is 
expressed in yards per pound. Boucles. 
such as this sample, however, are sized the 
same as cotton yarns. The count, cotton 
system, multiplied by 840 equals the yards 
per pound. 

In the case of this sample of yours, 
120 yd. weighs 330 grains. Therefore the 
count, cotton system is (120 x 8.33) + 330, 
or 3.03. This calculation can be made 
applicable to any number of yards reeled 
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off, simply by substituting any required 
number for the 120. Now, the yards per 
pound of this number would be 3.03 x 840, 
or 2,545. No matter what number of ends 
go into the boucle, be there anywhere from 
three to seven, the same system of num- 
bering applies. This system is essential for 
other calculations, such as the theoretical 
production per spindle. 


Holes in Circular-Knit 
Rayon Fabrics 


Editor : 

We are inelosing samples of cir 
cular-knit rayon cloth. We shall ap 
preciate your opinion as to the cause 
of the holes in this fabric. (8560) 


Technical 


In our opinion this defect is due to 
rough needles cutting the rayon in the 
row of wales where the holes occur. All 
of the filaments may not be severed as the 
fabric comes off the machine; but the 
strains and tension set up in dyeing have 
pulled the broken elements, causing the 
yarns to break and forming holes in the 
cloth. 


Spinning Texas Wool 


Technical Editor: 

We are having considerable trouble 
in making an acceptable yarn from 
a fine (eight-month) Texas wool. 
The batch is 100% dyed, spun 3 3/4- 
run or 71/2-grain (Cohoes system), 
emulsion No. 1 lard oil. The yarn 
is nubby and brittle and develops thin 
places or fine ends. Can this type of 
wool be successfully spun this weight 
and still make a good even knitting 
yarn for cut-presser work? We have 
to give it 16 holes of twist or 71/2 
turns to the inch to get any strength. 
We are inclosing a pinch of dyed wool, 
and your advice will be appreciated. 
(8359) 


Wool stock-dyed black is practically al- 
ways brittle and harsh and will not spin so 
smoothly as white wool or to so fine a 
count with desirable strength. You should 
have no trouble spinning your stock to 
1.13-typp or 3%-run if it were white. In 
getting the deep black you have, the dyer 
uses considerable dye. This dye covers the 
fiber and often necessitates considerable 
care to insure the proper oiling of stock 
at the picker. 

Our suggestions are as follows: (1) 
Watch the dyeing, to be sure stock is 
boiled as little as possible. (2) Use at 
least 15% of your oil in emulsion form at 
the picker. (3) Condition the stock over- 





night if possible. (4) Try a different 
speed pulley on the mule to give a rate 
of draw suitable for this stock. (5) Blend 
in 10 to 15% of &s blood stock befor 


dyeing. 


Rayon Filling Breaks 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me some ad 
vice on how to run rayon filling when 

it is not sized? We are running 

rayon on Super-Silk automatic looms 

built by Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works and are having a lot of trouble 

with this rayon filling breaking. 
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Without definite information as to wher: 
your filling is breaking, it is difficult to 
answer your question specifically; but we 
believe we can offer a few suggestions 
which may prove of help to you. You 
should have no serious difficulty, however, 
in running this unsized rayon filling. \ 
few years back such filling was used in 
considerable quantities without difficulty. 

In the running of this type of filling, 
however, special attention should be paid 
to the fur. This should be of soft chara 
ter, preferably squirrel fur, and lumps 
and extremely long hair should be avoided. 
The tension in the shuttle should be suffi 
ciently even to prevent the filling from 
leaving the shuttle with a jerky pull. Care 
should be taken to see that the wood ot 
fiber of the quills is smooth and that the 
spindle lies in a direct line with the inside 
porcelain eye of the shuttle. 

Even if all is well with the shuttle, 
filling breakage may be caused by other 
troubles, such as too much pick, improper 
shape of the shuttle binders, misalignment 
of spindle rods, misalignment of reeds, 
rebounding of shuttles, too much tension 
on the stop motion or filling fork, and 
a sharp edge on the feeler wires. 

If you find that the filling is breaking 
or cutting at or in the shuttle boxes, 
we suggest that you cover the binders with 
a piece of canvas or other fabric for thei 
entire length. 

Sometimes good results are obtained 
by inserting a piece of lamb’s wool in the 
shuttle about 4 in. from the end of the 
quill. Before the lamb’s wool is inserted, 
a small hole is punched in the center for 
the filling to pass through. The piece 
is about 1 in. square and can be fastened 
to the sides of th: shuttle with glue. It 
takes a U shape in the shuttle and serves 
as a pad. Shuttles have been designed 
specifically for this type of filling. 


Personal News 


John O. Moyer has been promoted to 
the position of assistant manager of 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills, J. Clark 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
weaving, and Jack Boyter, formerly with 
Rhodiss (N.C.) Mills, has been made 
overseer of spinning. 


E. L. Head, who completed special 
textile work at Clemson Textile School 
in 1936, has been promoted to night 
overseer of spinning at Springstein plant 
of Springs Cotton Mills, at Chester, 
a, 


O. N. Norris, formerly president of 
Quality Hosiery Mills, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., and Dan Boone, formerly assist 


ant treasurer of Cherokee Mills, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., have begun the operation 
of a hosiery mill at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


H. P. Walker, who completed the tex 
tile course at Clemson Textile School 
in 1924, has been transferred from 
Springstein plant of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C., to overseer of spin- 
ning at the Fort Mill, S. C., plant. 


Rex Hughes has resigned as second 
hand in weaving at Dover Mills, Shelby, 


i 


Milton W. Herstoff, a graduate of 
New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Schoo! 
of the class of 1935, who for some time 
has been with the Nonquitt Mills, New 
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Left to right: 
burg, S. C., M. E. Lake, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, L. M. Kincaid, 
master mechanic, Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C., L. H. Pritchard, 
master mechanic, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., and Fred Tindall, 





master mechanic, Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 
ing chairman of the Master Mechanics Division, S.T.A., which was 





C. G. Seay, master mechanic, Drayton Mills, Spartan- 


Mr. Kincaid is the retir- 


meeting at Spartanburg, Oct. 23; Messrs. Lake and Tindall are among 
those elected to the executive committee. 


Redford, Mass., has obtained a position 
with the Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke. 


J. M. Blackman, Clemson textile grad- 
uate of 1929, has resigned his position 
with Pendleton Mfg. Co., LaFrance, 
Ss. C., to accept the position of boss 
dyer with Mace Mfg. Co., Randleman, 
\ ( 


H. L. Dearman, assistant superin- 
tendent of Roseboro (N.C.) Mfg. Co., 
has resigned to accept a position he for- 
merly held as overseer of the carding 
and spinning departments of Sanford 


(N.C.) Cotton Mills. 


Robert T. Crawford is now textile 
analyst for Limerick Yarn Mills, Port- 
land, Me. 


L. H. Darnell has been appointed sec- 
id hand in weaving at Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


R. W. Schrimshire, formerly of Bibb 
Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga., is now over- 
seer of spinning, winding and warping 
. Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 


W. A. Smith, formerly with Brandon 
Corp., Greenville, S. C., is now master 
n hanie for Spencer Mills, Spindale, 
Ee 


LL. D. Richard, overseer of the cloth 
mat Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C., 
now at Martinsville, Va. 


J. Russell Fennell has resigned as 
rseer of carding at the No. 2 plant 

| Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., 
has been succeeded by Charles 
Jones, formerly with Highland Park 


ls, Rock Hill, S. C. 


George S. Pickett of Keene has been 
placed in charge of the dyeing depart- 
ment at Elm Mills, Tilton, N. H. 


Abram H. Topham, overseer of the 
drawing-in department of Farr Alpaca 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., for 38 years, has 
retired, 


J. T. Byrum has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. 
C., to accept a similar position with 
Winville Corp., formerly Barrow County 
Cotton Mills, Winder, Ga. 


William Gleason is now master me- 
chanic at Beauknit Weaving Mills, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 


F. G. Hall, formerly with Alabama 
Mills, Co., Fayette, Ala., is now gen- 
eral overseer weaving, Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


Victor Phillips has resigned as a de- 
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GROUP OF ENGINEERS SNAPPED AT SPARTANBURG 





S. T. A. Meetings 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association met Oct. 
31 at Durham, N. C. A report of the 
meeting will appear in the next issue. 

The Tennessee Division met Nov. 7 
at Knoxville, Tenn, A report of the 








meeting will be carried in the next 
issue. 
partmental superintendent of Groves 
Thread Co., Gastonia, N. C., and has 


gone to Greenville, S. C. 


B. K. Sharp, Clemson textile graduate 
of 1934, formerly with Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greenville, S. C., has accepted 
position as assistant to superintendent 
at Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C. 


Hector P. Stokes, of Suncook (N.H.) 
Mills, has been appointed judge of the 
Municipal Court in Allentown, N. H 


J. O. King, formerly overseer weav- 
ing, Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., is now overseer weaving, John 
P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 


L. Holmes, of Tarbardrey Mfg. Co., 
Haw River, N. C., has been transferred 
to Ashevile (N.C.) Cotton Mills where 
he will be assistant superintendent. His 
father, Alfred Holmes, is superintendent 
of Tarbardrey Mfg. Co. 


L. M. Kincaid, for several years mas- 
ter mechanic at National Weaving Co., 
Lowell, N. C., has resigned to become 
master mechanic at the Thrift plant 
of Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C., 
where he succeeds P. D. Hatley, who 
has been transferred to a similar posi- 
tion at the Mollohon plant, Newberry, 
ee 


A. E. Whaley is now overseer of 
spinning and winding at Cherokee Spin- 
ning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Ed Holland has been promoted from 
section man to second hand of spinning 
at Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn, 


Carl Mattis has been promoted from 
loomfixer to second hand of weaving at 
Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Paul H. Scharschmidt, formerly over- 
seer of dress-goods dyeing at Arlington 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has resigned. 


Spinning and Weaving 


Covered in round-table discussion at 


North Carolina — Virginia Meeting 


a mill problems covering 
J all departments were discussed 
from the floor at the fall meeting of the 
Northern North Carolina-Virginia Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation held Oct. 3 at Greensboro, N. C. 
About 100 members were present. L. J. 
Rushworth, superintendent of the Riv- 
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erside plant of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., who 
is chairman of the group, presided. 

In addition to the technical discus- 
sion, the meeting was featured by an 
address from Herman Cone, treasurer 
of Proximity Mfg. Co., who spoke on 
obsolescence as a cause of failure for 
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many mills. George P. Stone, superin- 
tendent of Proximity Mfg. Co., wel- 
comed the mill men to Greensboro. 


Technical Discussion 
The first question was asked by W. 
A. Hunt, superintendent of Pickett Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C., who 
wanted to learn if anyone had experi- 


mented with loose draft and small- 
diameter top roll in spinning. Culver 


Batson, superintendent of Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Lynchburg, Va., replied 
that he has made a number of tests 
utilizing different kinds and sizes of 
middle rolls. After trying rolls made 
of wood, aluminum, steel, and cork, 
he finally decided steel rolls were the 
best because they could be made in his 
own shop. Furthermore, the diameter 
of such rolls is not so important as the 
weight, he pointed out, explaining that 
he uses different weights of middle roll 
for different yarn numbers. J. C. 
Farmer, assistant superintendent of 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 


Fieldale, Va., reported that he un- 
weighted several 2,200-grain middle 
rolls for the purpose of eliminating 
speeders. The draft was raised from 


about 16 (1.10 single roving) on I-in. 
cotton to about 25 on 1 1/16-in. cot- 
ton, the only real advantage being the 
elimination of the speeders. The yarn 
was just as good as before, but prob- 
ably no better. 

R. K. Craven, overseer of weaving, 
Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C., 
inquired if any of the members had in 
stalled a high-speed winding and warp- 
ing system on pattern work. Chairman 
Rushworth said that he has such a sys- 
tem in operation. It is no different in 
form from a regular warper, he ex- 
plained, but the creel must be built dif- 
ferently. The pattern is laid out in 
units of twelve and the tridents put in 
rotation on the creel. In answer to an- 
other question, Mr. Rushworth said 
he operates a beam-dyeing system which 
handles eight beams at one time. Some 
of the sections, however, can be blocked 
off if a smaller number of beams are 
to be dyed. This same system is used 
for bleaching at times. 


Spinning-Room Test 


With reference to long-draft spin- 
ning, W. J. Jennings, overseer of card 
ing and spinning, Minneola Mig. Co., 
Gibsonville, reported the results of a 
test as follows: 


Factors entering into the test in 
cluded single-process picking, 14-02. 


laps, 54-grain sliver on cards, six ends 
up and 54-grain sliver on both coarse 
and fine drawings, metallic rollers on 
slubbers and drawings, .60-hank roving 
on slubbers, two doubled on intermedi 
ates producing 1.80-hank roving, single 
roving or spinning 1/26s yarn with 
Casablancas long-draft system employ- 
ing cork rolls. With a twist multiple 
of 4.75, breaks averaged 66.83 Ib. on 
25.98s; with a twist multiple of 4.56, 
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breaks average 67.41 lb. on 26.09s; and 
with a twist multiple of 5.03, breaks av- 
eraged 65.37 lb. on 25.88s. The old 
standard break for 26s was 66.03 Ib., 
Mr. Jennings said, while the new is 74 
plus. 

At the same time, he said, an end- 
breakage test was run: Monday, Sept 
28, evening shift, 50.75 breaks per hour 
per thousand ends; Tuesday, Sept. 30, 
morning shift, 46 breaks per hour per 
thousand ends. Cotton used in these 
tests was 15/16 in. and slightly lower 
grade than middling. 

There was considerable discussion on 
the advisability of applying one-process 
drawing to old frames. Opinion was 
that one-process gives a better break 
hut occasionally less even yarn. Cotton 
with l-in. or better staple was said to 
handle very satisfactorily on the one- 
process. 

Controlled-draft drawing was said to 
produce evener yarn than regular draw 
ing because sixteen slivers are blended 
instead of six, 

With reference to cleaning fly off 
spinning frames, Mr. Anderson re- 
marked that he uses a small portable 
revolving brush which is so efficient 
that one boy can clean over 60 frames a 
day. The spinners were said to be very 
pleased with the results obtained by 
this system. : 

Bristles in shuttles, it was agreed, 
should be kept as light as possible— 


GROUP FROM MINNEOLA 
N. 


just heavy enough to keep down ba 


looning. 
D. F. Short, of Lynchburg, Va 


brought up the subjects of fly in th 

weave room and loom stoppage caus: 

by gouts from the fans on high-spe 

warpers. Mr. Craven said that a good 
cleaning system on the warpers shoul: 
keep down the gout trouble, and added 
that a 12-in. board between the warper 
creels and the spoolers would stop a 
lot of lint from blowing along the floor 
from overhead cleaners. Chairman 
Rushworth remarked that during clean 
ing periods he draws a sheet between 
individual warpers. Mr. Anderson men 
tioned that the new vacuum cleaning 
systems take care of this problem of fly 
and lint remarkably well. 


Herman Cone’s Address 


A tremendous number of business 
wrecks were left in this country as a 
result of the depression which began in 
1929, and the textile industry was not 
spared, emphatically declared Mr. Cone 
at the beginning of his address on 
“Obsolescence as a Cause of Failure.” 
Over 20% of the spindles which were 
in place in 1929 have gone by the 
boards. 

It is true, he said, that many mills are 
handicapped by lack of funds for mod- 
ernization programs, but it is up to 
these managements to make the best of 
what they have in order to put thei 


MFG. CO., GIBSONVILLE, 


C., SNAPPED AT GREENSBORO MEETING OF 


NORTHERN N. C.-VIRGINIA DIVISION OF S. T. A. 


- 
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Left to right: 





oe... 


Jim Riley, card grinder; W. J. Jennings, overseer carding 


and spinning; J. F. May, 2d hand spinning; J. T. Childers, overseer carding 
and spinning; John Wagoner, loom fixer; Ed White, supply man; all from 
Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 
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mills in as good a competitive position as 
possible. Unfortunately, there is a great 
tendency on the part of many executives 
to resist new methods. However, if the 
older men would combine their knowl- 
edge, based on long years of experience, 
with the technical information which is 
obtainable today, the older mills would 
be in a very strong position to meet 
the competition offered by mills start- 
ing from scratch and with new equip- 
ment throughout. 

“This resistance to new methods,” he 
continued, “is not only due to apathy 
on the part of key men, but also is due 
to the fear that changes will be re- 
sented by labor. I can sympathize with 
this fear. But on the other hand, I 
believe that, if properly handled, this 


Test Technique 


ETHODS of performing tests in 
M the carding and spinning de- 
partments were discussed at the joint 
fall meeting of the Carders and South 
Carolina Spinners Divisions of the 
Southern Textile Association held Oct. 
10 at Spartanburg, S. C. Joseph C. 
Cobb, night superintendent, Chiquola 
Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., presided 
as chairman and led the spinning dis- 
cussion. J. O. Corn, superintendent of 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., was in 
charge of the carding session. 


Carding Discussion 


“The actual technique or method of 
erforming tests on pickers, cards, and 
drawing frames is what we want to 
discuss,” emphasized Mr. Corn in open- 
ing the program, “rather than results 
ind corrections on the machines.” 

The performance of cleaning mavchin- 
ery can best be checked by weighing 
the waste, suggested Chairman Cobb, 

procedure being to clean all parts of 
the machine thoroughly and run cotton 
through with the regular settings. The 


waste is then collected from under 
various parts of the machine and 
weighed carefully. The machine is 


igain cleaned thoroughly and new cot- 
n run through, the weighing process 
heing repeated exactly as before. This 
waste is calculated as percentage of total 
cotton cleaned, and the figures show 
a comparison of the efficiency of the 
machine on two kinds of cotton. With 
these data in hand, it is a simple matter 
to vary the settings of the machine 
until the most desirable percentage of 
Waste is produced. The members 
unanimously agreed that this is the most 
cical method of testing picking ma- 
nery. 


difficulty can be overcome. If the right 
attitude exists between you and your 
employees, there is no reason why a 
change for the better cannot be ar- 
ranged. Employees should be informed 
as to the reasons for the changes, and 
of the effect such changes will have on 
their wages and work assignments.” 

Mr. Cone concluded his address with 
a warning that new mills are going to 
be built and new methods are going 
to be perfected, and that, unless ex- 
perience gained over years of practical 
application is combined with newer 
technical knowledge, obsolete mills are 
going to fall by the wayside. 

W. Lexie Davis, of Proximity Mfg. 
Co., was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 


Discussed at Spartanburg 


carding and spinning meeting 


J. L. Brannon, overseer of carding, 
Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills, re- 
ported testing in the spinning room the 
effect of one-process picking as com- 
pared with three-process. Three proc- 
esses give him less variation in yarn 
numbers and 4 lb. more breaking 
strength on 19s warp. 

Mr. Brannon tests the evenness of his 
card laps by laying them out on the 
floor and weighing yard for yard. W. 
E. Campbell, Republic Cotton Mills, 
Great Falls, S. C., pointed out that even 
though laps compared favorably yard 
for yard, they probably would not so 
compare inch for inch. L. N. Crocker, 
overseer of carding, Riverdale Mills, 
Enoree, S. C., suggested placing a light 
behind the laps when stretched out to 
show up thin places. David Clark, ed- 
itor of Textile Bulletin, said that he 
noticed a device in a Fall River mill for 
hoisting laps up for observation in front 
of a special window built all the way to 
the ceiling. B. W. Bingham, overseer 
of carding, Brookside Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn., said that it is very difficult to 
roll a lap out on the floor without 
stretching it, and described a device to 
eliminate this practice which he has 
rigged up from two rollers and the 
frame of an old comber. The lap is 
wound from one roller to another by 
means of a crank with practically no 
stretching. A glass-top cloth table with 
a light under it permits easy inspection 
for thin places. 

With reference to testing drawing, 
many of the members were surprised 
to learn from Mr. Corn that sliver often 
varies as much as 50% inch for inch. 
No one was able to say what causes 
this variation, although several possible 
reasons were suggested—viz., worn 
metallic rolls, unsuitable trumpet taper, 
and incorrect size of trumpet hole. In 
connection with this, Mr. Corn said 
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that he has found that a 15 to 20° taper 
and a 4-in. hole give the best results 
with 60-grain sliver. Sliver and roving 
testing instruments are a good invest- 
ment for a mill to make, said Mr. Corn, 
concluding his part of the program. 


Spinning Tests 


Chairman Cobb opened the spinning 
discussion by asking for a description 
of test equipment in use in the various 
mills represented. 

Newton Hardie, superintendent of In- 
man (S. C.) Mills, reported that he 
uses regularly an_ individual-strand 
breaker and an oven for determining 
moisture in yarn. The single-strand 
breaker is particularly important in test 
work, he said, as it shows the amount 
of stretch. This is not possible with a 
skein breaker alone. 

Mr. Corn has an automatic condition- 
ing room, oven, skein breaker, and sliver 
and roving testing machines. He is 
planning to add a single-strand breaker 
as soon as possible. 

Smith Crow, superintendent, Dray- 
ton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has simi- 
lar equipment, as well as a seriplane 
for testing evenness. He was very en- 
thusiastic about the advantages of the 
seriplane and described in detail how 
records are kept over a period of time. 

W. E. Hammond, superintendent, 
Balfour (N. C.) Mills, sends his ma- 
terial to be tested to a nearby textile- 
school laboratory, but is very much in 
favor of a mill having its own testing 
equipment. 

With reference to the time element 
in testing, Mr. Hardie said that he he- 
lieves in staggering the days and shifts 
on which tests are made, rather than 
making them each week at a certain 
time of day. However, he always runs 
every test the same length of time— 
4 hr. Pacific Mills, Columbia, was re- 
ported as making tests every week, 
each run being 8 hr. 

Several members reported that they 
use regular forms in making ends-down 
tests in the spinning room. At Pacific 
Mills the same girl makes all spinning 
tests. At Inman Mills, one man does 
all the testing in all departments, in- 
cluding weaving and slashing. Un- 
classified ends down at Inman run from 
40 to 48%. Consensus was that 35 
ends down per 1,000 on 30s yarn is a 
good average. 

Rolls were reported as being set in 
a number of different ways. Mr. Ham- 
mond runs them as close together as 
possible in order to increase the break 
of his yarn. Mr. Corn pulls the staple 
of his roving and checks this against 
a carbon mark showing the bite of his 
rolls. Others set them by guess. 

There was much argument between 
carders and spinners as to the proper 
amount of twist which should be in 
roving to give best results. It was 
agreed that less twist is necessary with 
long draft than with old regular snin- 
ing. Several spinners reported that, 
contrary to the usual opinion, they often 
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ask the carder to take out twist. As no 
definite amount of twist has ever been 
agreed upon as being correct, Mr. 
Hardie suggested that several members 


run tests on twist before the next meet- 


ing and report the results at that time. 


It was voted to hold the next meeting 


at Columbia, S. C. 


Master Mechanics 


Discuss power, maintenance, and 


management problems at Spartanburg 


*LECTRIC motors, steam and boiler 
problems, power consumption, and 
other mechanical factors in mill opera- 
tion were discussed by the Master Me- 
chanics Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at its fall meeting held 
Oct. 23 at Spartanburg, S. C. L. M. 
Kincaid, master mechanic, Kendall Co., 
Paw Creek, N. C., chairman of the 
group during the last year, presided 
over the session. 


Technical Discussion 


A good standard speed for a lineshaft 
in the mill was agreed to be about 285 
r.p.m. 

Cold-rolled shafts break apparently 
without cause, according to H. L. 
Crocker of Clinton, S. C., because of 
the crystallized state of the metal. Ex- 
cessive vibration or any undue strain 
or sharp bend is likely to cause the 
metal to snap. Consensus was that 10- 
20 carbon steel is about as good as any 
other for shafting, although some mem- 
bers favored leaving selection of steel 
for this purpose entirely up to manu- 
facturers. 

Group drives were agreed to be the 
cheapest to operate from a power stand- 
point. However, M. E. Lake, of Duke 
Power Co., pointed out that the flexi- 
bility and increased efficiency of in- 
dividual drives usually more than off- 
set increased power costs. Fred Tin- 
dall, master mechanic, Inman Mills, In- 
man, S. C., said that he has 148 in- 
dividual drives and 24 group (four- 
frame) drives in operation, and notes 
little difference in maintenance costs. 

With reference to changing over in- 
ternal-resistance-type motors to the 
squirrel-cage type, Mr. Tindall de- 
scribed two such changeovers at his 
mill which have been in operation for 
four or five years. The only thing he 
did was to have these motors rewound. 
\ third motor was changed over with- 
out rewinding—that is, the brushes were 
simply pushed in and blocked. The first 
two have not given him any trouble at 
all since the changeover. The only 
trouble he has had with the third is 
that it hangs on center when starting, 
due to “dead spots.” In connection with 
this, Mr. Tindall uses a standard manu- 
ally-operated, 550-volt, 50-hp., 40-cycle 
compensator. Mr. Lake added that the 
only way to eliminate dead spots in such 
a motor is to use a squirrel-cage rotor. 
In answer to a question, he said that 
too much copper on the bars would tend 
to reduce the starting torque. 
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There was considerable discussion 
concerning the effect of lateral play on 
electric motors. R. F. Nichols, plant 
engineer, Newberry Cotton Mills, New- 
berry, S. C., said that something is 
wrong with a motor having no lateral 
play and that it will heat automatically. 
Mr. Aynesworth, of Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Cheraw, S. C., suggested 
that a ball-bearing equipped motor, 
with a V-belt or flat-face drive, con- 


tains no lateral play if properly aligned. 
He has never experienced any trouble 
type, 


with a motor of this but has 


Paul D. Hatley, master mechanic, Mollo- 
hon Plant, Kendall Co., Newberry, 8S. C., 


elected chairman of Master Mechanics 
Division of S.T.A. 
had trouble with chain drives. Con- 


cerning space for expansion, Mr. Lake 
asserted that a very small clearance 
takes care of the thermal situation, 
but that it is important that a motor 
be built around its true electrical center 
with respect to the stator. If the true 
center is not found during the construc- 
tion of the motor, there is bound to be 
a thrust against one bearing or the 
other causing undue heating and power 
consumption. Ball-bearing motors are 
usually constructed properly with re- 
spect to the electrical center. 

Loom motors can be changed from 
220 to 550 volts, it was agreed, with- 
out any special difficulty. However, it 
was stressed that such a change would 
have to be made in all the motors be- 
cause of the difference in the circuit. 





Room temperature has some effect 
on power consumption, was the con- 
sensus, as power loads are heavier ear|, 
in the morning and especially on Mo: 
day mornings. It was suggested that if 
the mill be kept warm over the wee! 
end, the peak load would be lower on 
Monday morning and considerable sav- 
ing would result in power costs. Mr. 
Nichols brought out that lubrication 
has much to do with this morning peak 
load, in that the friction on machinery 
which has been standing idle is very 
great until an oil film is built up on the 
moving parts. This is particularly true 
of lineshafting. No one had actual fig- 
ures to show whether or not the cost of 
keeping the mill warm over the week- 
end would be offset by the power sav- 
ings on Monday at the start. 

Free oxygen in return lines can ly 
liberated by a combination of chem- 
icals and feedwater treatment. Milton 
Merl, associate editor of Southern 
Power Journal, mentioned that sodium 
sulfite is often used to combine with 
free oxygen in the lines. Mr. Watts, 
in reply to a question by the chairman, 
pointed out that the oxygen problem 
can be handled with any number of dif- 
ferent chemicals. He added that it 
would be well to note the condensate 
as it returns, since it is on the acid side 
and has very definite corrosive prop- 
erties. 

Election of Officers 


Paul D. Hatley, master mechanic, 
Newberry Cotton Mills, was elected 
chairman to serve during the next fiscal 
year. An executive committee of five 
members was elected to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the chairman. Thi 
members are R. F. Nichols, Newberry, 
S. C.; M. E. Lake, Charlotte, N. C.; E. 
E. Edmundson, Mooresville, N. C.; H. 
H. Iler, Greenville, S. C.; and Fred 
Tindall, Inman, S. C. Mr. Nichols 
and Mr. Lake are to represent those 
members interested in steam and elec- 
tricity, respectively. 

A feature of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of the relations a master me- 
chanic should have with his superiors. 
It was agreed that it is advisable to 
study the psychology of one’s superiors 
in order to get the most benefit from 
interviews related to improvement of 
the mechanical department. David 
Clark, editor of Textile Bulletin, said 
that the ordinary management does not 
pay sufficient attention to the work of 
the master mechanic because a steam 
plant, for example, will operate whether 
or not it is being run efficiently. There 
are very few ways by which the effi- 
ciency of a master mechanic can be 
measured, he said. In contrast to this, 
Mr. Merl pointed out that with proper 
records it is a simple matter for the 
master mechanic to show what he has 
been doing toward increasing the effi- 
ciency of his department. For example, 
it should be easy to compare with pre- 
vious years the amount of steam pro- 
duced per pound of coal, the number 
of shutdowns in various departments, 
yardage produced per kilowatt, etc. 
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NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 





Embossing Machine 


Hinneken Machine Co., Ince., 
199 Godwin Ave., Paterson, N. J., 
has brought out an embossing 
machine which has a steel roll 


S in. in diameter. The purpose 
of the large roll is to secure 
equal pressure at all points. 


Bearings are of the heavy-duty 
type and are oiled automatically. 
To avoid shifting of the pattern 
and consequent cutting of the 
goods, both steel and paper rolls 
are micro-set to fine adjustment. 


The use of alloy, heat-treated 
steel in the gears is said to in- 
crease the life of the paper roll. 


Adjustable Temple 
and Roller 


Silk City Metals Coating 
62 Ryle Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
has placed on the market a loom 
temple that is particularly suit- 
able for weaving rayon, but which 
is adjustable to handle all types 
of fibers and weaves. The temple 
has three rollers, and the material 


a. 


passes between the bottom roller 
and the two top rollers. The 
bracket holding the top rollers 





ijustable and can be regulated 
hold any weave. 
While different types of rollers 
are employed for different classes 
textiles, the company has 
developed a new roller for 
dling fine fabrics. The roller 
sists of a rubber-and-cord com- 
tion on a dogwood or brass 
The gripping surface is of 
ton eord, spirally braided on 
ibber eushion, but the rubber 
fors not come in contact with 
fabric held by the roller, 


Steam-and-W ater 
Mixer 


lot water of any desired tem- 
I ture can be produced au- 
tomatically at the point of usage 
means of the self-operating 
(m-and-water mixer announced 


by Sarco Co., 183 Madison Ave., 
New York. The device incorpo- 
rates a three-way valve which 
mixes steam and water in the 
proportions desired, a water in- 
jector, and a temperature regula- 
tor in one compact unit. Nozzle- 
type injectors are used to insure 
silent operation. 


Card for Opening 
Hard-Twist Waste 


A new card for completing the 
opening-up of garnetted hard- 
twisted worsted waste threads has 
been developed by Richard Hart- 
mann, of Germany, and is being 
introduced to this country by 
American ‘Textile Engineering, 





Heater for Sprinkler 
Valves 


Freeze-ups of valves on dry- 
pipe sprinkler systems can be 
prevented by the installation in 
each valve house of an automatic, 
electric space heater manufac- 
tured by Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 
38 Harlow St., Worcester, Mass. 
The heater consists of heating 
element, control thermostat, ther- 
mometer, pilot light, and a 3-in. 
outlet box mounted on a pressed- 
steel frame. The heating element 
is protected by a perforated metal 
guard, and the entire unit is in- 
sulated. The Rockwood heater can 
also be used in other ways about 
the plant, such as the heating of 
insulated wall boxes containing 
soda and acid extinguishers which 
are kept in unheated buildings. 


Air-Circulating and 
Humidifying System 


Better working conditions and 
approximately 25% less’ ends 
down in the spinning room are 
features of a new air-circulating 
and humidifying system devised 
by Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Air trunks extend from 





Inc., Kearny, N. J. It is intended 
to open up the hardest ends by a 
gentle action which causes a mini- 
mum of fiber injury, and thus to 
reduce difficulty at the card and 
to help preserve the card clothing. 

The lickerin section, which is 
mounted on wheels resting on a 
track, embodies two lickerins in 
tandem, each covered with metal- 
lie wire, and a small carding sec- 
tion which spreads the stock on 
the slowly revolving main cylinder 
of the card. The wires of the card 
clothing on this cylinder point in 
the direction opposite to its rota- 
tion. 

The stock now encounters three 
groups of carding rolls in succes- 


sion, all located above the main 
cylinder. Each group consists of 
two earding rolls which work 


against each other and against the 
cylinder, moving, of course, with 
a higher surface speed than the 
cylinder. From the second of these 
rolls, the stock is raised by a 
special clearer roll located above 
the point of tangency between the 
two carding rolls, and so is re- 
moved in large part by the first 
roll and carried backward. A 
small stripper located ahead of 
the first roll returns the stock to 
the cylinder. It is finally removed 
directly from the cylinder by a 
doffer comb that delivers the ma- 
terial to an apron, which in turn 
piles it up in loose form. 
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windows almost to the center of 
the room, their number depending 
on the size of the room. At the 
window end there are two damp- 
ers, one to control the influx of 
outside air and the other to con- 
trol recirculation of air within the 
room. The dampers are so ar- 
ranged that when one is open the 
other is closed. A fan propels the 
air in the trunk, which has open- 
ings on one side. When an in- 
stallation is made, the openings 
in the side of the trunks on one 
side of the room are made to 
point in one _ direction, while 
those on the other side of the 
room are pointed in the opposite 
direction, so that there is a cir- 
culation of air around the room. 
The humidifiers, which are placed 


on posts in the usual manner, 
point in the direction of the air 
eurrent to avoid cross currents 


and wet spots. 

Relative humidity, room tem- 
perature, and dew point are all 
controlled. Room temperature is 
governed by the fans and the 
dampers in the trunks. When 
the temperature rises, as many 
fans as necessary to handle the 
condition start up and as much 
cool outside air as required is 
admitted. 
vides for dew-point 


This hook-up also pro- 
control. 





Remote Valve Control 


Inaccessible valves can be op- 
erated from a central station 
several hundred feet away by 
means of the remote hand con- 
trol developed by Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. A turn of the 
knob enables the operator to 
adjust manually the degree of 
opening of an out-of-the-way 
valve without moving from his 
station. Precision of the valve 
setting is featured, and it is 
stated that, when the control is 
used in conjunction with a 
Stabilflo valve, the flow can be 
changed by less than 1%. 


Needle Locator for 
Carpet Manufacture 


Needles used in the manufac- 
ture of rugs and carpets may 
break and become deeply imbedded 
in the finished product, and Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has developed an electrical 
device to locate them. ‘The pres- 
ence and exact location of the 
steel barb can be ascertained by 
passing the carpet through a 
frame twice in directions at right 
angles. 

The device consists of a test 
coil, a motor-generator set, and 
an amplifier. Power is supplied 
by the motor-generator to the 
test coil, which has two primary 
and two secondary windings. The 
secondary windings of the test 
coil are connected differentially, 
or opposed. The secondary circuit 
is balanced before an inspection 
run. The carpet passes through 
a narrow slit, going through first 
one set of primary and secondary 
windings and then the other. The 
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passage of a broken needle causes 
a distortion in the magnetic field 
and produces an unbalanced volt- 
age in the secondary circuit. This 
unbalance is amplified and causes 
signal lights to operate. Length- 
wise and transverse passes of the 
carpet detect the needle along 
two lines which intersect. 





Yarn Guides 


A line of guides and cleaner 
guides designed to reduce yarn 
damage and result in economy 


and improved yarn quality is an- 
nouneed by Lestershire Spool & 


Mfg. Co., Johnson City, N. Y. 
The new line is made of Lester- 
ized Nitralloy Steel, which was 


specially developed to resist wear. 
Friction is further ‘reduced by 
using a roller in the guides. 

The guides and cleaners are 
made in adjustable type or fixed 
tvpe for any size of opening 
desired. 





Office Equipment 


surroughs Adding Machine 
Co., 6745 Second Blivd., Detroit, 
Mich., has announced a new fan- 
fold biller and a_ redesigned 
single-register caleulator. The 
function of the fanfold biller is 
to write multiple sets of con- 
tinuous forms, such as _ bills, 
orders, ete., and to shift the 
carbons from one completed set to 


the next one to be written. The 
feature of the new biller is that 
earbon shifting is accomplished 


in a single, simple operation. In 
addition, the biller has an electric 





carriage control which returns 
the carriage either to the left- 
hand margin or to an_ inter- 
mediate position. 

Improvements in the single 


register 
follows: 


calculator are listed as 
setter key action; clear- 


ance of the dials for the next 
problem has been speeded up; 
new key tops provide more com- 


fortable finger-tip control ; stream- 
lined appearance. 


Unit Air Cooler 


Cooling air on the same prin- 
ciple as heating air with a unit 
heater is made possible by the 
cold-water-type unit cooler placed 


on the market by Modine Mfg. 
Co., Racine, Wis. The unit, 
through which cold water cir- 


culates, is suspended in a room 
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and is equipped with a motor and 


fan which draw the room air 
through the unit, absorbing heat 
and moisture, and_ returning 
cooled and freshened air into 
the room. By merely loosening 
a lock nut and two unions, one 
ean turn the unit in any direc- 
tion without changing existing 


piping connections and can direct 
the air stream wherever desired. 

Since the cooler almost dupli- 
eates the construction of a unit 
heater, it can be adapted to all- 
year-round utility. New develop- 
ments in design, which eliminate 
the use of a moisture eliminator, 
make it unnecessary to remove 
this device before using the unit 
for heating. During the heating 
season, hot water or low-pressure 
steam can be circulated through 
the unit. 


Improved 
Thermometer 
Readability has been the ob- 


jective of Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y., in 
mercury-in-glass 


designing a 


new industrial 





thermometer. sinoc, a new 
thermometer tubing employed in 
the instrument, is stated to have 


the following advantages: more 
than twice the accustomed angle 
of vision combined with high 
magnification of the mercury 
column; binocular vision at nor- 
mal or greater-than-normal dis- 
tances; triple-lens construction 
Which gathers light and concen- 
trates it behind the mercury 


column; empty-bore — reflections 
eliminated by the lens angle and 
the extended opaque background. 


Small-Bulb, Gas-Filled 
Record Thermometer 


A gas-filled recording 
meter, having a small tempera- 
ture-sensitive bulb for long 
lengths of connecting tubing, 
has been developed by Bristol Co., 


thermo- 


Waterbury, Conn. The’ instru- 
ment is offered for measuring 
temperatures between 60 and 
1,000° F., where tubing lengths 
as long as 100 ft. are required. 
The thermometer is fully com- 


pensated and is designed so that 
temperature changes in the case 
of the instrument and along 
the tubing are corrected, inde- 
pendently, by means of a com- 
pensating device. 

Two Class 111 measuring ele- 
ments connected through a com- 
pensating mechanism, are mounted 
in a rectangular case. Two capil- 
lary tubes, filled with the same 
gas, run from each element 
through one armor tube to the 
sensitive portion of the bulb. 
Only one capillary tube is con- 
nected with the temperature- 





bulb ; 
the 
tubes, 
subjected 
perature 
compensating mechanism, the tube 


the other is 
bulb end. Both 
being adjacent, 
to the same tem- 
changes. Through the 


sensitive 
closed at 
eapillary 
are 


and the element not connected 
with the bulb correct for tempera- 
ture changes along the connecting 
tube and in the case. 


New 


Textile World Yearbook and Cata- 
log, Textile World Publications, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York; 497 pages; one copy 
free to every American textile 
mill; additional copies to mill 
or employee, if ordered on com- 
pany letterhead, $2.50 ; to other 
than textile mills, $5.00; one 
copy free to every foreign mill 
willing to pay customs charge. 
The 1936 volume, combining a 

greatly enlarged yearbook (hand- 


book) section, the consolidated 
catalogs of leading suppliers to 
textile mills, and a really com- 


plete buyers’ guide, is now avail- 
able. 


An important portion of the 
book is the 44-page — section 
crammed with reference data in 


the form of useful tables, charts, 


and formulas for cotton, wool, 
rayon, silk, knitting mills, and 
processing plants. The subjects 


eovered in this section range from 
tests for identifying fibers to 
tables for calculating steam cost. 

Another valuable section lists 
all the standards which have been 
developed for textile materials by 
trade associations and government 
departments. 

The yearbook also contains a 
bibliography of textile books, in- 
cluding those both in and out of 
print, with prices of the former 
and names and addresses of the 
publishers; technical and statist- 
ical surveys of the previous year; 
descriptions of new equipment; 
and directories of textile associa- 
tions and schools. 

The catalog section comprises 
300 pages, and lists, describes and 
illustrates the equipment, supplies 
and chemicals offered to the tex- 
tile industry by over 225 manu- 
facturers. The complete buyers’ 
guide is not limited to advertisers 
in the book, and lists, by product 
and alphabetically, manufacturers 
of textile machinery, equipment, 
supplies and chemicals. 
Davison’s Textile Blue 
Davison Publishing Co., 
York; Office edition, 
Handy edition, $5.00. 


Davison’s Textile Blue Book for 
1936 with which is merged Dock- 
ham’s American Report and Di- 
rectory contains reports covering 
the following: 2419 cotton mills; 
964 woolen and worsted mills; 161 
earpet and rug mills; 1577 rayon 
and silk mills; 2114 knitting 
mills; 161 jute, linen, flax, sisal 


Book; 
New 
$7.50, 





Motors of New Design 


A new design of riveted-frame 
squirrel-cage, polyphase induction 
motor has been announced hy 
General Electric Co., Schenect: 
N. Y. Coordination of design ), 
mits the different modifications o 
motors in the line to be used jn- 


terchangeably for many types of 


oe 


power supplies and for Various 
applications requiring open, 
sleeve or ball bearing, inclosed, 
inclosed fan-cooled, splashproof, 


vertical motors, ete. 

An insulation system, descri!ed 
as being “built from the inside 
out,” is employed for the stator. 
coil windings, which are of the 
random-wound type, with joints 
at the connections fused instead 
of soldered. Recently developed 
insulating materials are used. 

Convenience features include: 
two-part conduit boxes which pro- 
vide ready access to leads and 
which can be mounted in any 
one of four positions; handy 
knock-off ledges on end _ shields, 
permitting easy disassembly ; ade 
quate wrench room for removing 
end-shield cap screws; ball bear- 
ings provided with pressure 
grease fitting and relief plug: anid 
sleeve bearings equipped with oil- 
filler gage. 


Publications 


and hemp mills; ete. Looms 
spindles, cards, combs and other 
machinery has been carefully tab 
ulated by states and are shown 
in special tables. The contents is 
broken down into the following 
groups for ready reference : 


cotton 


mills; woolen and worsted mills; 
rayon and_ silk mills; knitting 
mills: jute, linen and flax mills 


Canadian mills; Mexican mills 
dyers and finishers ; mills with dve 


houses; commission merchants 
converters; yarn dealers; raw, 
thrown and rayon. silk firms: 


cotton dealers( both domestic and 
foreign) ; cotton warehouses : woo! 
dealers; linter dealers: wast 
dealers and manufacturers ; whole- 
sale rag and remnant dealers; 
textile supplies ; new textile mills 
classified directory of mills. 


Handbook of Colorimetry; ['r 
pared by the staff of the Color 
Measurement Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, under direction of 
Arthur C. Hardy, Technology 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. ; 1936; 
$5. 

The primary purpose of this 
handbook is to indicate the phys 
ical method of color specification 
and to supply tables and charts 
which facilitate this specification, 
The book reviews the subject of 
ecolorimetry and_ discusses the 
characteristics of light sources, 
the spectrophotemetric measure- 
ment of colored materials, and 
the laws of color mixtures. It 
then considers the interpretation 
of data obtained from the physical 
measurement of color and takes 
up the graphical representation of 
colorimetric data. This handbook 
is the result of three years’ work 
by the authors. It is ‘required 
reading” for those who are in- 
terested in the scientific measure 
ment of and specification of color 
in the laboratory and in industry, 
and particularly for those en- 
gaged in fundamental research in 
the field of colorimetry. 


A.S.T.M, Standards . 
Materials; prepared by Com- 
mittee D-13 on fTextile Ma- 
terials; published by American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
260 S. Board St., Phildelphia. 
Pa.; $2.00. 

The 1936 edition of this book, 
which gives in full the 42 staD- 
dards established by Committee 


on Textile 


D-18 to date, contains many rev! 
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improvements. The 
so arranged 


and 
standards are now I 
that those of eee application 


sions 


.ppear first, followed by those 
relating specifically to cotton, 
woolen, worsted, rayon, silk, as- 
bestos, ete. The appendix contains 

complete set of photomicro- 
craphs of common textile fibers ; 
leEXTILE WoORLD’S enlarged yarn- 
number conversion table; a psy- 
chrometric table for relative 
humidity; proposed methods of 
test for felt and for total iron in 
asbestos textiles ; proposed method 
of correction of breaking strength 
to standard regain; abstracts of 
papers presented before the com- 
mittee; and personnel of the sub- 
committees. For a list of subjects 
on which new standards have been 
developed, see report of D-13’s 
recent meeting, reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use, 2nd 
edition; Katharine P. Hess; 
J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1936; $2.40. 

Intended primarily as a_ text 
book to give the student definite 
information which will enable her 
to select and use textiles more 
wisely, this work should also be of 
interest to other classes of readers 
who desire a general knowledge 
of textile manufacturing opera- 
tions with particular reference to 
their influence on the quality of 
the fabrics produced. Following 
the first edition in outline, the 
present one has been rewritten 
and expanded to include the de- 
velopments in textiles which have 
occurred in recent years. It is 
remarkably well up to date, in- 
cluding mention of such operations 
as: Sanforizing, the Frosted Wool 
process, use of synthetic resins to 
produce crease-resistant finishes, 
Care has been taken also to 
insure the acuracy of technical 
information given in the book. 


Directory of Commercial Testing 
and College Research Labora- 
tories; U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Government Print- 
- Office, Washington, D. C., 
oc, 

This booklet lists geographically 
244 commercial testing laborator- 
ies and 200 college research 
laboratories, 


Compounding Ingredients for 
Rubber; Complied by the edi- 
tors of India Rubber World, 
New York; 1936; $2.50. 
_Growing use of latex in the tex- 
tile industry makes this book of 
interest to many of our readers. 


This is true particularly of the 
second part which is devoted to 
descriptions of the various in- 
gredients in latex work. Ma- 
terials are grouped by their trade 
names alphabetically in functional 
classifications, giving data on com- 
position, source, application, pro- 
perties, methods of use, ete. 


Effect of Yarn Twist on the Prop- 
erties of Cloth; National Bu- 
reau of Standards Research 
Paper RP 861; by H. F. 
Schiefer and D. H. Taft; Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.; 5 cents. 


That the breaking strength and 
elongation at rupture of cloths 
vary approximately with the 
strength and elongation at rup- 
ture of the yarns from which the 
cloths are woven has been deter- 


mined by the National Bureau of 
Standards in a study of the ef- 
fect of yarn twist on cloth prop- 
erties. Tests on plain and 2/2 
basket weaves having 34 ends and 
picks of 10s cotton yarn showed 
that the direction of twist makes 
no difference, that plain weaves 
have greater strength and elon- 
gation than basket weaves, and 
that the breaking strength indi- 
cated by the grab test is higher 
than that indicated by the strip 
test. “Fabric assistance,” which 
is the percentage increase in 
strength of the cloth over that 
of a multiple strand of the same 
number of warp or filling yarns, 
was found to vary inversely with 
the strength of the Yarn and to 
be greater in the plain weave. In 
the conducting of the test, twist 


mulipliers were varied from 2.5 
to 9. 


Business News 


Atwood Machine Co., Stoning- 
ton, Conn., has elected Franklin 
R. Hoadley as president. Mr. 
Hoadley, who will assume his new 
duties on Jan. 1, is at present 
vice-president of Farrell-Birming- 
ham, Inc., Ansonia, Conn., build- 
ers of heavy machinery for many 
lines of industry. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has_ selected Stanley 
Whiteway to head its reorganized 
advertising department. Mr. 
Whiteway was formerly on the 
staffs of the Washington Herald 
and Washington Post. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., has added A. B. 
Moss., Jr., to the sales and service 
department at the Charlotte, 
N. C., office. Mr. Moss was form- 
erly assistant manager of Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, Ala., 
and prior to that was with Merri- 
mac Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Roger W. Cutler, Boston, has 
opened an office in the Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C. For the 
present Mr. Cutler will be at the 
new office, while Lewis C. Briggs, 
3rd, will manage the Boston office. 


L. M. Hartson Co., North Wind- 
ham, Conn. has appointed John G. 
Webb as Southern representative. 
Mr. Webb, who is the son of 
T. H. Webb, former president of 
the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, will make his 
headquarters in Hillsboro and 
Coneord, N. C, 


H & B American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has announced 
that Otto A. Belger, formerly 
proprietor of Belger Co., Water- 
town, Mass., has joined the de- 
velopment and research depart- 
ment of the organization as part 
of a general program of expan- 
sion and _ reorganization. Mr. 
Belger received his technical 
education in Germany and, after 
several years in England, came 
to this country in 1913 to intro- 
duce the aspirator for combs and, 
later, the continuous card strip- 
per. Among the more recent de- 
vices developed by Mr. Belger 
are the Belger automatic roving 
tester, the Belger sliver tester, 
a roll-spacing determinator, and 
several types of simplified long- 
draft attachments for roving and 
spinning frames. Henceforth, all 
Belger testing equipment will be 
sold and serviced by H & B 
American Machine Co. 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has plans for a new plant for 
the production of special chemicals 
for the textile and other in- 
dustries. 

Coloreable Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, has been formed to take 
over the patents on the device 
for transmitting color samples by 
cable or telegraph. Officers of the 


concern are: Howard Ketcham, 
president; Walter Spry,  vice- 
president: Walter T. Neville, 


secretary. 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened a branch office 


. Westaway, 


and laboratory at 215 North Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md. Theodore 
M. Miller will be in charge of the 
branch. 

Industrial Colloids & Chemicals, 
Inc... White Ave. & llth St., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has completed 
the installation of equipment for 
the processing of special chem- 
icals, such as new ester products 
including aryl and _= alaphatic 
(fatty) alcohols, new condensa- 
tion products, new polymerization 
products, and the like. Robert 
Cowan is serving as executive 
vice-president of the company and 
G. M. Ellis as secretary and 
treasurer. 


Chas. H, Stone, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., is celebrating this month, 
the tenth anniversary of its 
organization as a manufacturer 
and distributor of textile chem- 
icals. Since this company re- 
ceived its first order for chemicals 
(from Statesville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills) on Nov. 1, 1926, it has 
had a_ record for consistent 
growth. This year warehouses 
were opened in Greenville, S. C. 
and Greensboro, N. C., an 
facilities were further expanded 
to care for more than 100 dif- 
ferent products now ne made 
in the Charlotte plant. Jugene 
J. Adams, formerly southern rep- 
resentative for Soluol Corp., is 
now with Charles H. Stone, Ine. 
He has been put in charge of the 
newly opened Greenville, S. C., 
office and warehouse. 


Sonoco Products Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
branch of the parent plant at 
Hartsville, S. C., has made a 
number of changes in the execu- 
tive staff of the Canadian plant. 
R. J. Fletcher, assistant to P. L. 
McCall, the vice-president and 
manager, has been appointed 
manager, in addition to a director 
of the Brantford branch. J. C. 
of the W. J. Westa- 
way Co. Ltd., who was formerly 
a director and secretary of Sono- 
co Products of Canada, has been 
chosen as vice-president and a 
director of the firm. 


L. B. Holliday & Co. Ltd., dye- 
stuff manufacturers of Hudders- 
field, Eng., have re-opened their 
Canadian branch in a new loca- 
tion at 127 St. Peter St., Mon- 


treal, Que. 


Canada, 
soften- 


Scholler Bros., Ltd., 
manufacturers of soaps, 


ers and specialities for the tex- 
tile industry, have commenced 
the erection of an addition to 
the plant. 





TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 
index of textile mill activity 
shows that the rate during 
lirst three quarters of 1936 
was 17% above that for the 
corresponding period of 1935, 
percentage 
above the activity during the 
period of 
(1924-31 


and the same 
corresponding 
“normal” 


average. ) 


year 


CBs” 


—Cotton Index Numbers— 


— Wool Index Numbers— 


Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


STARTING with January, 1936, TexTILE Wortp has revised its price index numbers 
to a 1923-25 base, to correspond with current statistical practices. Those who wish 
to continue with indices based on July 1, 1914, for chart purposes or otherwise, 
can secure conversion factors to change the new figures to the old by writing 
TEXTILE WORLD, Statistical Dept., 1427 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
cotton manufacturers, Aug. 1, 1933 to Jan. 6, 1936 include processing tax. 


Figures on 


Silk Index Rayon 


Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth RawSilk Index 
1923-25 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 = 8 100 100 100 
1930 ave. 50 61 61 72 58 61 72 90 109 46 
1931 ave, 32 58 46 59 46 49 59 71 32 2 
1932 ave. 24 37 37 60 36 40 52 57 21 28 

a 1933 ave. 39 56 55 50 53 59 62 80 21 26 
1934 ave. 61 67 70 62 63 70 75 91 17 25 
1935 ave. 60 68 67 69 56 58 70 88 22 24 
July 1935 61 68 65 69 56 59 70 89 20 23 
Aug. 1935 58 68 66 69 56 59 70 89 23 24 
Sept. 1935 55 66 68 69 58 60 70 89 25 24 
Oct. 1935 57 68 68 69 60 61 73 92 27 24 
Nov. 1935 60 70 69 72 62 65 75 92 27 24 
Dec. 1935 60 71 69 72 64 66 76 92 26 24 
Jan 1936 48 67 63 68 67 73 75 93 26 24 
Feb. 1936 42 62 58 67 72 81 77 93 24 24 
Mar. 1936 42 61 57 66 73 81 77 98 23 24 
eee 1936 43 60 55 64 68 75 76 90 22 24 

ay 1936 43 57 54 64 67 75 76 90 21 24 
June1936 44 58 57 65 67 75 90 20 25 
July 1936 48 61 61 70 69 75 75 90 22 26 
Aug. 1936 45 62 63 70 70 75 74 90 23 26 
Sept. 1936 45 62 63 70 70 75 74 90 22 26 
Oct. 1936 45 64 67 71 71 75 74 92 23 26 
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TEXTILE WORLD'S 


Cotton Diges 





HE cooperative effort of mills, through the various associa- 
tions, to improve the quality of cotton in the Southeastern 
States deserves far more publicity than it has received to date. 
This work is especially outstanding in Georgia where over 100 
communities have been persuaded and educated to raise one-variety 
cotton (1 to 17g in.) and now furnish nearly all of this class used 


by Georgia mills. 


In addition, Georgia manufacturers have cooper- 


ated with Federal and State specialists toward producing better 
cotton, and many individual mills have given financial and market- 
ing support to neighboring communities. 

Alabama and Georgia are also organizing one-variety communi- 


ties with the support of Federal and State agencies, 


manufacturers. 


and of the 


The Cotton Manufacturers Association of South 


Carolina sponsors an annual five-acre contest which has contributed 
materially toward improving the quality of cotton produced in that 


State. 


The most important thing needed in connection with this type of 
effort is more of the same.— Editor. 


Hall Heads Combed 


Yarn Association 


R. Dave Hall, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, 
N. C., was elected president of the South- 


ern Combed Yarn Spinners Association 
at the annual meeting held Oct. 8 at Gas- 
tonia, N. C. Other officers were named 
as follows: R. B. Suggs, secretary and 
treasurer of Acme Spinning Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C., first vice-president; C. D. 
Welch, vice-president and agent of 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., sec- 
ond vice-president. Directors elected to 
serve three years included Carl A. Rudi- 
sill, Cherryville, N. C., S. P. Stowe, Bel- 
mont, N. C., T. H. McKinney, Mt. 
Holly, N. C., and J. A. Wilcox, Char- 
lotte, N. C., R. D. Hall was made chair- 
man of the planning committee. Fred 
M. Allen, secretary and treasurer of the 
association, and Mildred G. Barnwell, 
executive assistant, were reelected to 
their respective offices. 


Upland Cotton Shows 
Improved Quality 


Upland cotton of the southeastern States 
has undergone a physical transformation 
in recent years, and gives promise of offer- 
ing Delta and other western cottons strong 
competition in the future. This has been 
brought about by combined efforts on the 
parts of manufacturers associations and 
Federal and State agricultural depart- 


ments. Accomplishments to date may be 
summarized as follows: 
Georgia. More than 100 one-variety 


communities are producing nearly all of 
the 1 to lw in. cotton required by 
Georgia mills. The manufacturers as- 
sociation is cooperating with the Gov- 
ernment specialists every way possible, 
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and many individual mills are giving 
financial and marketing support to local 
communities. 

The Carolinas. Manufacturers are 
still encouraging the growth of better 
quality cotton by sponsoring five-acre 
contests etc. 

Alabama and Mississippi. 
communities are being 
through Federal, State and 
operation. 


One-variety 
organized 
mill co- 


N.C. Mfrs. Assn. Meets 
At Pinehurst 


The annual meeting of the 
Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina was held Nov. 5 and 6 at the 
Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. O. Max 
Gardner, former governor of North Caro- 
lina, and A. J. Maxwell, commissioner 
of internal revenue in N. C., were sched- 
uled to be the principal speakers. Details 
of the meeting will be carried in the 
next issue. 


Cotton 


Markets Continue Strong 


Cotton cloth markets continued strong 
all month with some sources declaring 
gray goods mills are in best position since 
1923. Government orders and notices of 
plans for further buying helped strengthen 
prices, as did growing rumors of eventual 
wage increases throughout industry. In- 
creased crop estimate did not seem to have 
adverse effect on market. Print cloths 
continued to steal the show with prices 
creeping upward. Advances were noted in 
most other lines also, especially in denims 
and percales. The month closed slightly 
slower but with prices strong. 

The cotton yarn markets were active all 
month but not as spectacularly as the cloth 





market. Emphasis continues on deliveries 
for this year although many orders were 
placed through the first quarter and some 
through the second quarter of 1937 
Combed yarn mills remained in an excel- 
lent position, with production and sales ; 
good balance. A scarcity of carded wea 

ing yarns was noted. Prices in knittin 

yarns did not keep pace with weaving yarns 
but are expected to go higher. Two-ply 
combed peeler mercerized advanced 1 to 2c 
Ib., the first general advance since July. 


Prices and Activity 


Key cotton prices of Nov. 2 and a month 
ago, contrasted with those of the last two 
years follow: 

Nov. 2 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov 


1936 1936 1935 19341 
Spot Cotton N. Y... 12.08 12.64 11.40 12.25 
Ditto, high previ- 
ous month..... 12.64 12.63 11.40 12.65 
Ditto, low previous 
—— ree 12.01 11.87 11.05 12.35 
10s hosiery cones... . 26 254 294 274 
10s/2 carded skeins. . 26 254 284 28 
20s/2 carded peeler 
warps. 293 294 314 31 
60s /2 nate ‘peeler 
Ec cwatae ees 55 55 574 =. 564 
_— > . mercerized 
Se acetate tase a 69 68 72 703 
37 i _ "Sa. drill. . Or 9 95 93 
3814-in. 64x60s..... iY 64 6} 6; 
36-in. 4-yd. 56x60s.. 7} 7% 84 7 
Denim, 2.208....... 14 134 Ox 15 


Statistics of particular interest to cot- 
ton manufacturers showing Sept. opera- 
tions and the raw material situation: 


Spindle activity...... 125.8% 


capacity, or 
8,088,255,427 ae hours 


Cotton consumed ...... 629,727 bales 
Cotton exported ........ 569,624 bales 
Cotton imported .......... 9162 bales 
Cotton ginned to Oct. 1.... 6,080,940 bales 


August operations for comparison: 

Spindle activity . 115.8% capacity, or 

7,573,009,997 spindle hours 
Cotton consumed aie 574,289 bales 
Cotton exported 182,487 bales* 
Cotton imported.......... 12,671 bales 
Cotton ginned to Sept. 1.. 1,373,868 bales 
Cotton ginned to Oct. 18 8,567,676 bales 


* Decrease in exports due to shortage. 


Fabric and yarn manufacturing mar- 


gins follow: 
TABLE I, CARDED FABRIC MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents ‘ moon iors 
August, 1933.. 21.4 eptember, 1935 17.9 
Gastane, 1933. 19.2 October, 1935. . 17.7 
January, 1934 18.4 November, 1935. 16.4 
April, 1934... 17.6 December, 1935. 16.2 
July, 1934.... 15.5 January, 1936.. 17.2 
August, 1934.. 16.6 February, 1936. 16.5 
September, 1934 18.6 March, 1936... 15.5 
October, 1934.. 17.4 April, 1936.... 14.3 
November, 1934. 15.8 May, 1936..... 14. 
December, 1934. 16.2 June, 1936..... 15.3 
January, 1935.. 16.2 July, 1936..... 16.9 
February, 1935. 16.0 August, 1936.. 18.0 
March, 1935... 15.9 September, = 36 18.4 
April, 1935.... 16.1 October, 1936. . 21.2 
May, 1985..... 16.0 Oct. 7 .. 19.9 
June, 1935..... 16.5 Oct. 14 .. 20.4 
July, 1935. 15.2 Oct. 21 .. 22.0 
August, 1935... a7ca Oct. 28 .. 22.3 
TABLE II, CARDED YARN MARGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in ae Date in cents 


September, 1935 15.4 


August, 1933... 23.5 


de 933.. 2 October, 1935.. 15.8 
Samant, 1006. is.3 November, 1935. 16:3 
April, 1934.... 15.9 December, 1935. 16.3 


July, 1934..... 14.7 January, 1936.. 18.4 


g 15.3 February, 1936. 17.5 
Senumber 1984 15.6 March, 1936... 16.3 
October, 1934. . 14.6 April, 1936.... et 
November, 1934. 13.5 May, 1936..... ty 
December, 1934, 13.5 June, 1936..... =. 
January, 1935.. 13.5 July, 1936..... ” 
February, 1935. 13.9 August, 1936.. 16.5 
March, 193 35... 14.4 September, 1936 16.5 
April, 1935.... 14.1 October, 1936. 1 lo 
May, 1985..... 13.8 Oct. 7 17.1 
June, 1935..... 14.5 Oct. 14 .. 17.0 
July, 1935..... 14.3 Oct. 21 .. 1i 3 
August, 1935.. 15.3 Get. 26... 14.4 
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Cotton Industry Briefs 


Association of Cotton Yarn Merchants 
at a recent meeting in Philadelphia re- 
elected Frank E. Slack president. Fred 
A. Rakestraw, of Hdye-Rakestraw Co., 
was made treasurer, and T. Ewing 
Montgomery, attorney, was named sec- 
retary 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. recently announced 
several important changes in its execu- 
tive merchandising set-up: Randall 
Durfee will hereafter devote his time to 
purchasing cotton cloth requirements, a 
broadening of the functions he pre- 

iously performed. He also will be re- 
sponsible for selling all gray goods mer- 
chandised by the company. The styling 
of wash fabrics and percales, formerly 
one of Mr. Durfees duties, will be car- 
ried on by Charles Thresher under the 
direction of Burnet Valentine, manager 
of the department. Maude Scholle, 
fashion adviser, will cooperate with him. 
Albert L. Ziegler has been placed in 
charge of spun rayon development under 
the general supervision of Mr. Valen- 
tine. 

About 20 textile executives from North 
and South Carolina, Boston, and Provi- 
dence, R. I., held a three-day meeting 
recently at Asheville, N. C. Also, there 
were present a number of leaders in re- 
lated enterprises. No formal program 
was carried out, but there were said to 
have been a number of informal discus- 
sions of possible revival of world mar- 
kets, the Robinson-Patman bill and 
other problems of the industry. 

The position of domestic cotton is ex- 
tremely favorable due to the high-rate 
of mill activity, according to a recent 
press release of the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service. 

Participants in the recent Southern 
Chemurgic Conference, held recently at 
Lafayette, La., were urged by Charles 
K. Everett, manager of the new uses 
section of the Cotton Textile Institute, to 
join an “all-South” drive to promote 
greater consumption of cotton. 


Cotton Mill News 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala., plant, 
has completed a $200,000 addition, which has 
been under construction. 


Alabama Textile Products Corp., Andalusia, 
Ala., plant, has begun the construction of 
an addition, 30 x 120 feet, three stories. The 
J. G. Scherf Mfg. Co. at Brantley, Ala., is 
being liquidated and its machinery will’ be 
moved to this Andalusia plant. 

Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co., which has done 
considerable modernizing lately, recently 
added another new spinning frame, some 
new long-draft slubbers and _ several used 
cards to balance production. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., were engineering con- 
sultants. 

Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., is having 
its steel rolls equipped with the Guillet taper 
fitted neck, under the direction of the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., plant, have 
purchased a Guillet overhauling system. 

Kaucher Mfg. Co., Norwich, Conn., has 
st artes construction of a one- story mill addi- 
tion, 19x40 ft., to cost about $1,000. 

Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., recently 
added some dry cans and Sanforizing equip- 
ment which necessitated a rearrangement of 
machinery in the finishing department. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are consultant 


engineers, 
Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton Mills have in- 
Stalled 156 40-in. looms to replace a like 


humber of 82-in. looms. 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., are 
carrying out expansion and improvements in 
mil at Remerton, Ga., including installation 

an additional slasher and three more 
Slubbers. Recently 45 Saco-Lowell spinning 
frames and two slubbers were installed. 

Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., have moved 

overhauled 30 spinning frames. 
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Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C., have 
had two of their nappers equipped with 
vacuum cleaning systems. 

Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., recently 
installed ten modern, long-draft spinning 
frames and a new 825 hp. Superior engine, 
which required the enlargement of the engine 
room, 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, 
N. C., have approved plans for new one- 
story addition to their Wearwell Bedspread 
Mill, Leaksville, N. C., and will remove 
equipment from part of local Karastan Rug 
Mills, another company interest, to new unit 
as soon as completed, using vacated space 
for expansion in rug mills. Entire project 
is reported to cost over $40,000. 

Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., is completing 
a four-story cloth warehouse, 80x140 ft., 
containing a sprinkler system installed by 
Cc. M. Guest & Sons and two elevators by 
Park Elevator Mfg. Co. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 

Kendall Co., Wateree plant, Camden, S. C., 
has had the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., 
install ventilating system in its picker divi- 
sion. 

Springs Cotton Mills, Chester. S. C., have 
plans for new two-story addition to Gayle 
mill, 100x100 ft. Cost over $65,000 with 
equipment. A_ recent 50x125 ft. addition 
now houses Barber-Colman warper and about 
100 looms. 

Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has equipped its 
200-spindle spooler with the vacuum lint and 
dust collector, the work being under the 
direction of the Textile Shop, Spartanburg. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co. has rearranged 
the looms in its Greenville, S. C., plant, and 
is reroofing all mills in the group. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are consultant 
engineers. 

Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., is 
adding a story to its weave shed. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 

Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., 
has constructed a new steam plant to gen- 
erate power for the operation of the gray 
goods mill and dye plant. Exhaust steam 
from the turbines is used in the dyeing de- 
partment. A modern water-treating plant has 
been built to furnish water of the right com- 
position for the new high-pressure boilers 
and dye plant. A new 80x200 ft., two-story 
cloth room is being completed, equipped with 
Jones sprinkler equipment. One elevator 
has been installed by Park Elevator Mfg. Co. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are 
engineers. 

Startex Mfg. Co., Tucapau, S. C., is im- 
proving the former Tucapan Mfg. Co. plant, 
including installation of about 40,000 new 
spindles to replace old equipment and other 
machinery, including spooling and warping 
equipment and 1,600 looms; an air-condi- 
tioning system will be installed and improve- 
ments made in water system, with installa- 
tion of new 500,000-gal. storage tank. Entire 
project will cost $500,000. Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Ine., is engineer. Startex has 
revised its pickers into a one-process system, 
the work under the direction of the Aldridge 
Machine Co., Greenwood, S. C. 

Texas Textile Mills, Waco, Tex., -have 
begun an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at local mill, ineluding installation of 
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high-speed spooling, warping and other 
equipment. About $40,000 will be expended. 

Emporia Textile Mills, Inc., North Em- 
poria, Va., has purchased from the Gaston 
County Machine Co. of Gastonia, N. C., dye- 
ing equipment, which will be installed in a 
building now under construction. 

Powdrell & Alexander of Canada, Litd., 
Cornwall, Ont., are extending their plant for 
additional bleaching and finishing space. 

Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont., 
have let general contract to Anglin-Norcross, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., for five-story addition, 
105x130 ft., to local Canada Mill. Cost over 
$100,000. 

* 


Cotton Financial Notes 


Lowe Mfg. Ala., will be 
There are 
160,000 sq. ft. manufacturing space and 23,000 
sq. ft. warehouse space. The sale will include 
waterworks system, 176 houses, and 100 
building lots. 

Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala., will 
be operated on code hours and wages be- 
ginning Nov. 9, says John G. Chapman, gen- 
eral manager. The mill will run on a 40- 
hour a week basis with a $12 minimum wage 
for machine tenders. There will be an in- 
crease in the number of employes. 

Lincoln Textile Corp., Putnam, Conn., has 
started operations in the former quarters of 
Perfect Spinning Co. in the Manhasset Mills, 
Putnam. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., reports net 
profit for the fiscal year ended Aug. 81, 1936, 
of $1,054,543. This compares with a net 
loss of $251,837 the previous year, and is 
the best profit showing since 1929. Earnings 
are equivalent to $5.27 per share on 200,000 
shares. This financial statement bears out the 
optimistic views of W. D. Anderson, chairman 
of the board, who has created interest in 
market circles this fall with his series of 
letters to customers. According to his most 
recent Jetter, “the textile industry is on a 
boom in respect to sales of goods by mills 
and consumption of cotton.’ However, it is 
pointed out further that the prices of cloth 
are still far too low. 

Palmer Mills of Otis Co., Three Rivers, 
Mass.—Machinery and equipment at this 
plant was disposed of at public auction in 
small lots, Oct. 30. 

Dilling Mills Co., Kings Mountain, N. C., 
will be offered for sale at auction on Monday, 
Nov. 23, at 12 o’clock, noon. 

Catawba Cotton Mills, Newton, N. C., in 
which large interest recently was acquired 
by J. W. Abernethy, president of Fiber Mfg. 
Co., Newton, will be remodeled and improved 
under the new ownership, and operations 
resumed. 

Statesville (N. C.) Mfg. Co., plant and 
equipment on Diamond Hill was sold to W. 
L. Allison for $15,000 at auction. 

McCallum & Robinson, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., mop manufacturers and operators of 
the largest cotton pickery in the country, 
has added the production of Romac bath 
mats and scatter rugs, in various pastel 
shades. 


Co., Huntsville, 


It also produces Romac yarns. 
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president of the 





National Association of 


a oe BESSE, 
Wool Manufacturers, has contributed to the clarification of 
a fundamental issue: government regulation vs. government control. 
In an address before a conference of 800 business executives at 
Philadelphia, he defined government regulation as ‘‘a type of policing 
confined largely to the prohibiting of practices which are contrary 
to the public interest or detrimental to the industry itself.” Govern- 
ment control, he pointed out, is quite a different thing; it “involves 
detailed direction of an enterprise, and is, in reality, but a step 
from government ownership, although that step may not be taken 


for some time.” 


He added that, if industry wanted to avoid government control, 
it “must devise a form of industrial self-regulation or invoke a 
type of limited government regulation in order to correct evils 
which, if they persisted, would lead eventually to an ever-growing 
demand for governmental interference in the conduct of private 


business.” 


As one who has used up a good deal of printer’s ink in trying 
to define the difference between government regulation and govern- 
ment control, we rejoice in Mr. Besse’s clear-cut analysis.—Editor. 


Associated W ool Industries 
Changes Personnel 


Walter K. Porzer has been appointed 
general director of Associated Wool In- 
dustries, to succeed Ernest C. Morse, and 
the intensive program of promotional ac- 
tivities adopted by the executive commit- 
tee at a recent meeting will be carried out 
under his direction. Mr. Porzer was for- 
merly a member of the staff of Lambert 
& Feasley, the advertising agency which 
handles the account of Associated Wool 
Industries, and has been familiar with 
the wool promotional campaign since its 
inception two years ago. Miss Susan 
Bates, stylist, and Warren Drew, who so- 
licited contributions to the campaign, have 
resigned from the organization. 


Labor Situation 


Calms Down 


Fears that there would be widespread 
labor trouble in the woolen and worsted 
mills were considerably allayed by two 
events last month. On Oct. 13, the United 


Textile Workers called a strike at the 
National & Providence Mills of Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Providence, R. I., de- 
manding a 35-hour week, a 20% wage 


increase, and changes in work assignments. 
Later in the week many of the 350 workers 
petitioned the management to reopen the 
plant. When this was done on Oct. 26, 
the workers turned up and operation was 
resumed without difficulty. As the U. T. W. 
has been concentrating on the Providence 
area, its failure in this strike is regarded 
as evidence that the workers, at present, 
are primarily interested in working and 
getting a pay envelope, and not in “issues.” 

The other event to attract atention was 
the reopening of the Hayward-Schuster 
mills around East Douglas, Mass. A\l- 
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though the U. T. W. has voted time after 
time to remain on strike, about 70% of the 
operatives have returned to their jobs. An 
injunction was obtained against the strikers. 

The strike at the Portland (Ore.) 
Woolen Mills, which started on Sept. 22, 
was brought to a close on Oct. 7 when 
an agreement was reached between the 
management and the local unit of the 
U. T. W. The plant employs about 600. 
An agreement between management of 
Lafayette Worsted and the Independent 
Textile Workers Union Union of Woon- 
socket, R. I., on Oct. 14, also brought to a 
close the strike there which had started 
on Sept. 3 

e 


Dewey's First Century 


A. G. Dewey Co., Quechee, Vt., celebrate 
this year the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the company in July 18.6 by 
Albert Galatin Dewey. In commemoration 
of this anniversary, an attractive booklet 
has been published. 

From 1836 to 1841, new wool was used 
as raw material. In 1841 the first rag 
picker was installed and from that time 
to the present the mill has continuously 
made cloth from rags. 

The founder died in 1886 and was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons, John J. and Wil- 
liam S. John F. Dewey, a graduate of 
Lowell Textile School, joined the firm in 
1904 as superintendent and held this posi- 
tion until 1931 at which time he was elected 
president and treasurer, in which capacity 
he now serves. In 1935 William T. Dewey 
joined the firm as vice-president and assist- 
ant treasurer; it is noteworthy that he is 
the fourth generation of the same family 
to be a member of the company. The 
company now employs 190 people and pro- 
duction has increased to its present capac- 
ity of 30,000 yd. per week. Despite its age, 
the organization keeps young and fit; from 
1920 to 1924 over $250,000 was spent in 





the Foamy Pies bo iieads "meg ages 


Above is reproduction of a color page 
designed by the “Milwaukee Journal,’ 
Milwaukee, Wis., from wool swatches sup- 
plied by Associated Wool Industries. It 
features some of the important woolens 
and worsteds in the fall fashion picture. 


improvements. At the present time the 
firm manufactures roller cloths for cotton 
mills, cotton warp overcoatings, cloakings, 
and jacket cloths for men, women and 
children. 


Prices and Statistics 


Key wool prices of Nov. 2 and a month 
ago, contrasted with those of the last two 
years: 


Nov. 2. Oct.1 Nov.1 Nov. 1 
1936 1936 1935 1934 
Fine and _ fine 
med. territory. $0.88 $0.85 $0.68 $0.72 
Ohio #s.... 404 394 .364 294 
Tops fine 64-66s. 1.13 1.09 1.02 964 
average js.. .95 .98 .874 804 
high }..... /88 90 81 74 
Noils, fine...... .68 .68 .64 52 
hace hee ae 55 .55 494 Al} 
2-40s 60s wstd 
DdGGadwas 1.55 1.524 1.45 1 38} 
8020 serge...... 1.873 1.82% Not Not 
quoted quoted 


Current statistics on wool consumption 
and mill activity follow, activity percentage 
based on single 40-hour shift, 5 days per 


week. September is a 4-week month; 

August a 4-week month. 

Wool consumed clean equiv. Aug. Sept. 
Apparel wool, Ibs...... 23,004,000 21,476,000 
Carpet wool, lbs....... 8,624,000 9,160,000 

Machinery activity 
Looms (50” and wider). 91.7% 83.2% 
Carpet looms.......... 71 1% 76.9% 
[cn ks cea nase nees 132.2 118.1% 
Worsted spindles....... 84.7% 80.6% 
Woolen spindles........ 125.1% 112.9% 


WV ool Production Off 1% 
With Stocks 19% Lower 


Preliminary estimates of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture place a domestic 
production of wool for 1936 at 361,265,000 
lb., a decrease of 1% when compared with 
1936. 

Stocks of apparel wools were 125,940,000 
lb. on Sept. 26, 1936, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. This is a 
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drop of 19% in 12 months, comparing with 
147,057,000 1b. on June 27, 1936, and 
156,694,000 Ib. on Sept. 28, 1935. Stocks 
of tops went in the opposite direction, and 
there was 26,240,000 Ib. on hand on Sept. 
°6,1936, as compared with 22,257,000 Ib. 
last June and 20,662,000 1b. in September, 
1935. Carpet wool stocks were 32,998,000 
ib. on Sept. 26, 1936, 34,230,000 Ib. in 
june, and 36,435,000 Ib. in September, 1935. 


WV ool Goods 
Take a Spurt 


The price advance of 23 to 5c. per yard 
last month marked the turning point in 
wool goods trading and most lines have 
heen active recently. Mill stocks are low 
and the arrival of a good volume of busi- 
ness has meant an immediate increase in 
erating schedules. Tropicals and gab- 
ardines have furnished a_ particularly 
bright spot and no dropping off has been 
noted to date. Interest in fall women’s- 
wear worsteds has been lacking, due to the 
end of the season, but the outlook for 
spring goods is encouraging. 

Reports are that chain stores and large 
retail outfits have bought heavily and that 
retail sales are running along fairly well 
at a level above last year. Good business 
until the end of the year at least is looked 
for by the mills. 


Consumption Figures 
Surprise 


Statistics compiled by the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers show a 
larger consumption of wool and a greater 
degree of machine activity during the sum- 
mer and fall months than had generally 
heen expected. Total consumption of ap- 
parel class wools for the first 34 weeks 
of the year was 173,250,000 Ib., as com- 
pared with 190,000,000 Ib. for a similar 
period in 1935 and 106,700,000 Ib. in 1934. 
(he year 1935, of course, was exceptionally 
ictive. As sales in the wool goods market 
have been good lately, it is expected that 
1936, when the record is complete, will 
turn out to be a very respectable year as 
lar as consumption of raw wool goes. 


Vew Blue for Army 


The War Department adopted a new 
blue uniform for Army officers last month. 
\ blue uniform for enlisted men is being 
tested, but it seems doubtful that it will 
he adopted unless present studies indicate 
the needs for a change in the olive drab 
iniform also. 


IV ool Goods Briefs 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Philadel- 








JUST BEGINNER 


JOSEPH S. LORD has been in the wool 
industry for 60 years and his friends 
thought that they should do something 
about it. And so they gave him a 
testimonial dinner in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 14, gave him a silver pitcher, and 
said a lot of nice things about him. 
Mr. Lord heads the carpet wool depart- 
ment of Charles J. Webb Sons Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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phia on Nov. 6. Arthur Besse, president 
of the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, was the principal speaker. 

Over 3,000,000 lb. of wool went on the 
auction block in Denver, Col., on Oct. 12. 
This marks the first time that Denver has 
taken an important position as a wool 
marketing center. 


H. W. Burton of Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
was chosen president of the National Up- 
holstery and Drapery Textile Association, 
Inc., on Oct. 27 at the annual meeting in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, suc- 
ceeding P. J. Torchiana of Collins & Aik- 
man Corp. G. W. Clement, Jr., of J. C. 
Atkinson, Inc., was chosen vice-president 
succeeding Mr. Burton. W. P. Mimnagh 
of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., and C. 
M. Willon of Collins & Aikman Corp. 
were re-elected treasurer and assistant 
treasurer respectively. Harvey Willson 
was re-elected secretary and general man- 
ager. Dr. Willard L. Thorp, Director of 
Economic Research of Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., gave an interesting address concern- 
ing the general economic and legislative 
outlook for industry. 


William Whitman Co. has transferred 
the headquarters of its worsted yarns sales 
department from Boston to New York. 
Martin Horchler, for many years handling 
yarn sales in New York, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the department. 


Commercial Production of Lanatin, 
a “vegetable-fiber wool’? made from bast 
fibers, started early last month in the 
Oakdale, Conn., plant of Lanatin Corp., 11 
West 42d St., New York. Present output, 
according to officers of the company, is 
about 20,000 Ib. a week. Further details 
on the product and process of manufacture 
appeared in the July issue of TExTILE 
Wor _p. 


Wool Mill News 


Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., are 
continuing their improvements program, 
with project scheduled for completion about 
Feb. 1, 1937. Work was started last May 
and will represent a total investment of 
$500,000 for buildings and equipment. 


Madison (Me.) Woolen Mill is building a 
dike for protection against floods. 

Hudson (Mass.) Worsted Co. has let gen- 
eral contract to Karl V. Aldrich, Hudson, for 
one-story addition to mill, 40x80 ft., and for 
which superstructure will begin at once. 
Company is also erecting a four-story addi- 
tion to plant, which is scheduled for comple- 
tion in November. 


Harlenn Mills, Lawrence, Mass., an interest 
of Irving Eliasberg, Inec., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., are carrying out an expan- 
sion and improvement program for increased 
capacity, including additional floor space 
and installation of new looms and auxiliary 
equipment. 

American Woolen Co., New York, has 
placed a contract with Hungerford & Terry, 
Inc., Clayton, N. J., for what is probably 
the largest textile mill water filtration plant 
ever installed in any textile mill. The in- 
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stallation will be made at the Wood Worsted 
Mill, Lawrence, Mass., and will operate on 
water from the nearby Merrimac River. The 
water filtration plant will be constructed of 
reinforced concrete and will have a daily 
capacity of 28,800,000 gallons of filtered 
water. 

White Mountain Mfg. Co., Plymouth, N. H., 
has added another story to its new factory 
to handle rapidly expanding business. 

Phillippi (W. Va.) Woolen Mills is install- 
ing 16 additional looms. 

Rock River Woolen Mills, Janesville, Wis., 
are completing a one-story top addition to 
existing mill, 78x85 ft., for which general 
contract recently was let to T. S. Willis, 
Janesville, and will equip for expansion in 
spinning division, advancing capacity of 
that department about 20%. 

Brock Woolen Co., Simcoe, Ont., plans new 
one-story addition, including alterations and 
improvements in present mill. Plant capacity 
will be increased. Cost reported over $75,000, 
with machinery. 

Hield Bros., cloth manufacturers, have de- 
cided to erect an addition, costing about 
$180,000, to their plant in Kingston, Ont. 


W ool Financial News 


Angus Park Mfg. Co., Glastonbury, Conn., 
has filed a petition in the U. S. District Court 
at New Haven to reorganize under Section 
77B of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

Assawaga Co., Inc., Killingly, Conn., plans 
to reorganize under Section 77B of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act. 

Arlie Mills, Inc., Sprague, Conn., has filed 
a petiien for reorganization under Section 
77B of the Federal Bankruptey Act. 

Lisbon Spinning Co., Auburn, Me., has been 
purchased by John G. Marshall and Erlon 
M. Dunlap for estimated price of $50,000. 

Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, Me., reports 
for the fiscal year ending July 31 last net 
earnings of $841,657 equal to $11.50 a share on 
the 72,647 shares of common stock in the 
hands of the public. The company is 
operating 86 looms on necktie fabrics. The 
company’s stock may be listed on the New 
York exchange. 

Moderation Mfg. Co., West Buxton, Me., 
owner of the machinery and lessee of the 
woolen mill, damaged by spring flood, is 
now seeking to lease the repaired plant. 

Hodges Carpet Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., 
has purchased local mill property now oc- 
cupied from the Indian Orchard Co. Property 
heretofore has been held under lease, with 
option to purchase. 

S. Stroock & Co. report earnings for nine 
months ended Sept. 30 of $174,033 against 
$152,312 the year previous. 

Albert Banet, 127 East Duncannon S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and associates, have estab- 
lished the Keystone Wool Pullers, with 
headquarters at 4016 Orchard St., that city. 

Janney Woolen Mills have been established 
at 3170 Janney St., Philadelphia, Pa., under 
the management of Meyer Eisenbrock, of 
1322 West Girard Ave. 

LaFrance Industries, Philadelphia, and 
Pendleton Mfg. Co., LaFrance, S. C., have 
been put in hands of Harris Warthman as 
trustee, in 77B reorganization proceedings. 

Centredale Worsted Co., North Providence, 
R. 1., has been sold for $17,000 to Olneyville 
Wool Combing Co. 

Argonne Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
has been organized as a branch of the former 
Lafayette Worsted Co. to do French system 
combing, to dye wool tops and to spin yarn. 
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Rayon = Silk: 






ERE are some more entries as suggestions for a new name 


for staple fiber: 


Norman S. Buchan, chemist with Newmarket Mfg. Co., Lowell, 


Mass., offers RAYCUT. 


F. Laborde, chief of the Statistical Department of the Comité 
Central de la Laine, Colombes, France, is thinking along similar 


lines. 


He suggests that filament and staple rayon be called, respec- 
tively, FILRAYON and CUTRAYON. 


As an alternative, if it 


should prove too difficult to change the name of rayon proper, he 
suggests that it could remain unchanged, and the staple be called 


CUTRAYON. 


As still another suggestion he proposes the word 
RAY which is obtained by cutting the word rayon. 


(Get it?) 


However, he feels that his first suggestion is preferable. 
S. H. Sherman, superintendent of Trenton Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., gives us STARAY—manufactured obviously from 


staple and rayon. 


He suggests further that this name would lend 


itself to advertising by using a star with rays of light emanating 


from it. 


“This could also be used as a trademark,” he writes. 


Ernest Barber, textile expert and consultant, suggests CELL- 


SPUN or CELFISPUN. 


L. S. Lee, vice-president of Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowansville, 


Que., sends his suggestions in in bunches. 


CUTRON, HIRSON, 
MOLRAY, 


SHAGRON, SHAGRAY, 
MOLLON, RAYMOL, RAYHAIR, 


Here they are: 
WOLAINE, 
RAYBRON, 


FIBRAY, RAYTEX, RAYFLOCK, FLOCCO, FLOCKRAY, 


FLOCKON, CELFLOCK. 


G. H. Palmer, East Orange, N. J., writes that after considering 
FILACEDE, FILACET, FIBRILON, FIBRONET and SEV- 
RON as possible names, he came to the conclusion that RAYONET 


would be the most appropriate. 


Another modest chap—who asks to be identified merely as 
‘middle of the third row’”—suggests STAPLON. 


The name-creators are just beginning to get warmed up. 


are still open.—Editor. 


Rayon Yarn Stock 
Decline Continues 


After its various price gymnastics, the 
rayon yarn market got down to busi- 
ness again last month, and buying con- 
tinued very active. The rise in prices 
effected by cancellation of quantity dis- 
counts which cancellation will be gen- 
erally observed by Dec. 31, served to 
encourage rather than discourage place- 
ment of orders by mills. On the vis- 
cose side, stocks now are below 4d of a 
month, and these stocks are made up 
mainly of unseasonable numbers. The 
chief producers are totally out of sup- 
plies on popular numbers; it is esti- 
mated that December demand will ex- 
ceed available yarn by some millions of 
pounds. 

The acetate price cut on finer deniers 
stimulated orders, but, as activity there 
has been only moderate in recent 
months, producers still have some stock 
on hand. The acute competitive situa- 
tion which has developed between ace- 
tate and viscose as result of the cut, is 
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Polls 


a matter of immediate concern to the 
viscose division. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., as of Jan. 1, an- 
nounced a price rise on oiled underwear 
knitting cones and circular knit fabrics. 


F. T. C. Hearings End 


After more than 70 days of hearings 
extending through nearly three years, 
the Federal Trade Commission’s inquiry 
into alleged monopolistic practices by 
viscose rayon producers, were formally 
closed at Washington, Oct. 20. The 
case was based on a complaint filed 
Feb. 1, 1934, charging that the pro- 
ducers had violated the Clayton Act. 
The Commission devoted the final day 
to hearing motions by the counsel for 
the respondents, most of which were 
denied by Trial Examiner John W. 
Addison. It is not expected that the 
Commission’s decision will be made 
known until early in 1937. The rules of 
the body allow the trial examiner 15 
days°to prépare his report, following 
which the commission counsel has 20 





days and finally another 20 days is al- 
lowed the counsel for the respondents 
The case then goes to the commission 
for final decision. 


Raw Silk on the Rise 


Steady buying on the part of both 
weavers and hosiery knitters strength- 
ened raw silk tone through October, and 
prices moved upward. The Commodity 
Exchange, New York, quoted crack double 
extra 13-15 white 78% at $1.70 to $1.73 
on Oct. 1, and on Oct. 23 this number 
had risen to $1.783. Concluding days of 
the month brought further advances, and 
importers expected the market to hold its 
gains at least till mid-November. 


V elvet Prices Break 


Popular-priced transparent velvets were 
the only backslider as regards prices dur- 
ing the month. Quotations were reduced 
10 to 15c. on most numbers, bringing the 
standard $1.15 colored velvets down to 
$1.00 and the $1.05 blacks down to 95c. 
The weakness was ascribed to competitive 
conditions mainly. The reduction came as 
a surprise to the market generally, as vel- 
vets continue a highlight fashion fabric of 


the year. 
* 


Rayon Fabrics Data 


Deliveries of rayon broad woven fab- 
rics held up satisfactorily through Septem- 
ber, a seasonal drop in dress goods lines 
being offset by a further rise in call for 
staples, according to figures announced by 
the National Rayon Weavers Association. 


Figures follow: 
August September 





1934 = 100 1936 1936 
Taffetas, Twills, Linings 
and Other Staples........ 262 274 
Dress Goods, Novelties, 
and Other Fancies........ 125 111 
RE 5 eee Rem eke 173 167 


Current Rayon Data 


Key rayon prices and statistics follow: 


4 Nov.2 Oct.1 Nov.1 Nov. 1 
: Prices 1936 1936 1935 1934 
Viscose process 
75 denier (18-30 fils.). $0.90 $0.90 $0.87 $0.90 
100 denier (40 _fils.). .79 .79 .76 15 
150 denier (40 _fils.). .60 .60 .57 55 
Acetate process 
150 denier.......... .60 .60 .60 .70 
Cupra. process 
150 denier (112 fils.). .65 .65 62 70 
Rayon staple Not Not 
14,3 & 54 denier. .... .28 .28 quoted quoted 
Indices of Deliveries* 
~ Year Year 
Statistics ** 1936 1935 
Month 
PES. soph duu bese pe beuau wu cke 504 494 
Ns 5 5c csi anscson daesnausenn 537 583 
RKC. <vuwivandcevetareessweure 633 550 
*Rayon Organon. 
** Exclusive of Acetate. Daily average 1923-25 = 100. 
e 


Current Silk Data 


Key silk prices and statistics follow: 
Nov.2 Oct.1 Nov.1 Nov. 1 


Prices 1936 1936 1935 1934 
Crack XX 13/15 white 
PU eek xcs ae $1.82 $1.713 $2.144 $1.21 
Tram, 5thd Japan 85%.. 2.53 2.40 2.95 2.20 
Tram Crack XX 78%... 2.38 2.29 2.80 1.95 
60s-2, spun silk......... 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
St Approx. Stocks at 
Statistics Imports Deliveries Warehouses 
3 ee 41,702 42,016 29,825 
Sept. 1936......... 45,437 45,709 29 , 533 
SOM. SOUS. ce cccccs 43,840 43 ,093 30,300 
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Reutlinger Finds Flat 
Quill Successful Abroad 


J. J. Reutlinger, of Hatch & Reut- 
linger, textile consultants, New York, 
addressed the American Association of 
Textile Technologists, at the Hotel 
Wolcott, New York, Oct. 7, on ob- 
servations made during a European tour 
from which he had just returned. The 
flat quill is standard on all new Swiss 
looms, he said, and dobbies are placed 
low down on the sides to improve illu- 
mination, reduce vibration, and elimi- 
nate some soiling of fabric. He also 
saw the electrical jacquard applied suc- 
cessfully to weaving and inspected quill- 
ers that remove initial yarn twist. He 
mentioned a warp twising-in machine 
which runs without attention and has 
been operating five years without a re- 
pair, and he declared that he found 
harness and reed entering machines in 
common use in Europe. 


Celanese at Fall River? 


Reports current in the rayon industry 
for some weeks that the Celanese Corp. 
of America was considering plans to 
make rayon by the viscose process found 
partial confirmation Nov. 5, when it be- 
ame known that the company was pro- 
gressing with negotiations for acquisition 
of the American Printing Co. and the 
American Linen Co. plants at Fall River, 
Mass. Reports credit the company with 
planning extensive expansion of its rayon 
manufacturing and weaving operations. 
Officers of the Celanese Corp. in New 
York said that no formal agreement had 
been concluded. 

e 


Boston Store Wins 
Silk Guild Award 


First prize in the third annual window 
display contest sponsored by the Inter- 
national Silk Guild in connection with The 
Silk Parade went to The Gilchrist Co., 
Boston, the Guild announced Oct. 26. The 
window was arranged by Frank Early, 
display manager. 

The awards were made on the fol- 
lowing basis of percentages: 40% for 
“selling power” for silk; 30% on the ar- 
tistic quality; and 30% on originality. 

The winning window featured the clas- 
sic influence in today’s silks, showing a 
row of mannequins wearing rich silks 
draped in the classic manner, with gold 
laurel wreaths in their hair, and rhine- 
stone belts. 
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Industry Briefs 


Rose Analyzes Staple Outlook—lIn 
an excellent study of the present and 
future prospects for stable fiber, H. W. 
Rose, assistant general manager, The 
Viscose Co., told a large textile audi- 
ence in New York, last month that 
1937 may see a 400% increase in staple 
fiber production in this country. He 
emphasized the need for closely study- 
ing the problems of spun rayon fabric 
manufacture and finishing, adding that 
his company discouraged use of staple 
by mills unless such firms indicate a 
desire to give careful attention to the 
technical problems involved in its use. 


Farr Alpaca Sells Linings Direct— 
The Farr Alpaca Co., effective Oct. 22, 
took over the selling of its lining fab- 
rics, including its important rayon lin- 
ing group. The company now carries 
rayon lining stocks in New York to 
facilitate deliveries. 


Gerli Sees Silk Reviving—Addressing 
the Silk Golf League at its fall tourna- 
ment at Great Neck, L. I., last month, 
Paolino Gerli, president of the League, 
forecast a significant revival of interest 
in silk during the next twelve months 
and urged the trade to give strong sup- 
port to this trend. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Celanese Corp. of America, Inc., Amcelle, 
near Cumberland, Md., has awarded contract 
to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa., for structural steel framing for new 
addition to mill, on which work will begin 
soon. 

Albert J. Barston, who operates a rayon 
weaving mill at Midland Park, N. J., has 


installed 104 looms in the Wade Loft Build- 
ing at Charlotte, N. C., and is operating a 
unit of the company there. 





Silk window-display of Gilchrist’s, Boston, which received first prize. 
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Pinehurst Silk Mill, Hemp, N. C., has 
under construction a new throwing room, 
measuring 210x165 ft., which will adjoin the 
preparation plant and office. 

North Carolina Fabrics Corp., Yodkin, 
N. C., has let contract to Potter & Shackel- 
ford for a $45,000 two-story addition. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has engaged Wilbur Watson & Associates, 
Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, archi- 
tects and engineers, to prepare plans for 
new rayon yarn mill on 400-acre tract of 
land in Painesville Township, near Paines- 
ville, Ohio, fronting on Lake Erie. Bids will 
be asked soon on general contract. Main 
unit will be one-story and basement, totaling 
over 300,000 sq. ft., floor space, with several 
smaller adjoining structures. 


Rayon and Silk Financial 


Edward Bloom Silk & Rayon Mills, Put- 
nam, Conn., are offering the Edward Bloom 
Co. machinery and equipment for sale. This 
includes throwing machinery, warpers, looms, 
and finishing machinery, together with acces- 
sories and supplies. This material was op- 
erated up to recently in the Putnam and 
New London plants of the Bloom Co. 

Celanese Corp. of America on Oct 2 placed 
on the market a new issue of 50,000 shares of 
7% cumulative series prior preferred. The 
$5,000,000 to be thus raised, will be used, etc. 
to increase and improve plant facilities. 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc., and _ sub- 
sidiaries reported a net profit of $109,251 for 
the first nine months of 1936, against $69,357 
for the same period in 1935. 


Collins & Aikman Corp. and subsidiaries 
reported a net profit of $2,418,223 for the six 
months ended Aug. 29, 1936, against $1,755,- 
739 for the half year ended Aug. 31, 1935. 

Huguet Silkk Corp., New York, N. Y., has 
been chartered under Delaware laws with 
capital of $600,000 by J. P. Huguet, president 
and manager of the Canisteo Silk Co., Can- 
isteo, N. Y., and associates, to manufacture 
and deal in broad silks. 

Rayon Industries Corp., New York, to- 
gether with seven subsidiaries, was ordered 
liquidated last month by Judge John P. 
Nields, of the U. S. District Court, Wilming- 
ton, Del. The firm is incorporated in that 
State. 

Cedar Crest Silk Mills, Allentown, Pa., have 
resumed operations under direction of Milo 
D. Clader, who has resigned as general man- 
ager of the Majestic Silk Mills to become 
vice-president and general manager of Cedar 
Crest. He is associated with Louis Subin 
and Samuel Smith, who are also operating 
as the S.M.S. Silk Co., located in Allentown 
for the last 20 years. 

Scranton (Pa.) Weaving Corp. mill, closed 
dwn several months ago, has been leased by 
A. J. Vander Voort, head of Northern Star 
Silk Co., Hancock, N. Y., and will be re- 
opened at early date. Camiel Vander Voort, 
son of Mr. Vander Voort, will be manager 
at the mill. 

Haskell Silk Mill, Westbrook, Me., is now 
operating 50 looms on a high grade silk, ac- 
cording to Ralph W. Haskell, South Portland, 
mill manager and treasurer. 


Baer Co., operating silk mills in Lehigh- 
ton and Berwick, Pa., has acquired the silk 
mill of the Berizzi Bros. Co. Inc., of New 
York, in Turbotville, Pa., idle since April 
1935. New machinery and equipment will be 
ae and operations resumed in the near 
uture. 
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\HE program of work developed at the first fall meeting of 
the executive committee of the Underwear Institute was a 
particularly broad and constructive one, embracing activities touch- 
ing on such important items as the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, trade practice rules, price protection clause, etc. 
We regard as especially timely and vital the plan to develop gen- 
eral costing procedure on quantity discounts, advertising allowances, 


and other questions involved in the Robinson-Patman Act. 


The 


individual manufacturer, no matter how good his intention or how 
sound his cost procedure, would be placed in a difficult position and 
at a tremendous expense if called upon to defend his actions 1g con- 


nection with this act. 


But by this industry-wide effort, it will be 


possible to furnish each mill witha reliable basis for its cost policies. 
Obviously, the fact that the program agreed upon represented the 
best thought of the industry would help immeasurably to protect 


manufacturers. 


An incidental good out of all this will be a re-creation of interest 
in cost principles and methods—at least for those associations like 
the Underwear Institute which are aggressive enough to take advan- 


tage of this opportunity — Editor. 


Design to Identify 
Standard Hosiery 


Plans for identification of hosiery made 
in conformity with the new standards of 
construction and inspection for women’s 
full-fashioned, were disclosed by Earl 
Constantine, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers in an address Oct. 30, before the 
Consumer Institute, Cincinnati, O. In the 
absence of Mr. Constantine the address 
was read by E. M. Schenke, research asso- 
ciate of the Association. He stated that a 
series of designs or transfers, controlled by 
patent, will be issued by the Association. 
The designs which will not be used on 
perfect hosiery, will indicate whether the 
merchandise is Standard A, B, or Sub- 
standard, in the “second,” “irregular” or 
“third” classes, and will carry the four 
initials of the association, NAHM. Mr. 
Constantine added that the Association has 
plans in the making to acquaint the con- 
sumer with the nature of the standards and 
their significance. 


Hosiery Sales Up 8.6% 


Continuing the expansion which began 
in summer, hosiery shipments in Septem- 
ber, 1936 were 8.6% over August and 12.0% 
ver September, 1935, it is reported by the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers. For the first nine months of 
1936, shipments of all types totaled 88,- 
565,436 doz. prs., a gain of 10.4% over 
the same period last year. In these three- 
quarters all branches except woolen goods, 
were above 1935. Ribbed goods were 
highest with 23.3% increase, anklets second 
with 19.4% and women’s seamless, exclud- 
ing wool, third with 17.5% increase. 
Women’s full-fashioned rose 5.8%. 
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Institute Drafts 
Important Policies 


Important decisions were reached on va- 
rious major problems now before the 
underwear industry at the fall meeting of 
the executive committee of the Underwear 
Institute held last month in New York. 
The meeting was probably the most signi- 
ficant since the Institute’s annual conven- 
tion in spring. Its findings are presented 
in condensed form as follows: 

On the Robinson-Patman Act—The 
committee decided that proper appli- 
cation of costs and proper costs meth- 
ods were the crux of this legislation, 
and in line with that decision, Earle 
E. West, cost director of the Institute 
was authorized to make a careful analy- 
sis of distribution costs and submit rec- 
ommendations for mills. 

On Walsh-Healey Act—The Insti- 
tute was authorized to collect data on 
prevailing wage rates and be prepared 
to represent the industry at hearings 
which may be called under this Act. 

On Trade Practices—The trade 
rules were adopted and will be pre- 
sented to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which body probably will present 
the rules to the trade for action at an 
open trade conference. 

The rules provide substantially that 
(a) the word “shrunk” or any synonym 
shall not be used in describing knitted 


underwear unless the merchandise is 
treated to permit no more than 3% 
shrinkage; (b) when material other 


than textile fiber is contained in fab- 
rics the percentage of such non-textile 
material shall be indicated, provided 
such percentage exceeds 3% of the 
accepted textile content, method of test 
to be that of the National Bureau of 
Standards; (c) no garment shall be 
marked “combed” unless the cotton 





content is composed entirely of combed 
yarn or unless the amount of combed 
yarn by weighi is stated. 


Underwear Prices Rise 


Steady buying of both winter and spring 
lines featured the knitted underwear mar- 
ket during the month. In mid-October 
several mills announced moderate price ad- 
vances, and indications pointed to con- 
tinued firmness, if not further advances 
this month. The advances so far are 
mostly on Spring lines, all of which 
opened strong. While volume has been 
steady for several months, it is felt that 
the profit margin has not been high enoug! 
to meet increased production costs, bot! 
with respect to the primary market ad 
vances and to the security law tax which 
brings an added burden at the end of 1936 

Underwear Survey Completed — A 
comprehensive survey of the knitted un- 
derwear industry and related divisions has 
just been completed by the Underwear 
Institute, it was made known Nov. 6. The 
survey was made by Francis E. Simmons, 
Institute director of statistics, and will 
be published this month in book form 
with a foreword by Roy E. Cheney, man- 
aging director of the Institute. 

e 


Committee Studies 
Hosiery Data 


With the first phase of the hosiery in- 
dustry survey, covering assembly of vital 
data, now completed, the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers _ this 
month was preparing to enter the second 
phase which covers the correlation and in- 
terpretation of the data and formulation of 
recommendations for the industry. 

Earl Constantine, managing director, 
took up the matter immediately on his 
return from Europe last month, and was 
scheduled to have various conferences with 
the survey committee during November. 


1937 Swimsuits Get 
A Fine Send-Off 


The 1937 swimsuit season got off to an 
auspicious start last month, interest center- 
ing on two developments—First, comple- 
tion of preliminary plans for the second 
annual “Swim for Health Week,” June 
20-26, 1937; and second, the opening of the 
new season’s lines. The national drive in 
June will be directed again by Martin 
Stern, and plans call for a wider range of 
effort. It was stated that the 1936 cam- 
paign had greatly stimulated demand for 
bathing-suits. Buyers showed active in- 
terest in the new swimsuit lines when these 
opened; the merchandise accented various 


new style trends. 
~ 


Hosiery Import 
Inquiry Ordered 


The United States Tariff Commission 
announced Oct. 15 that, preliminary inquiry 
having shown the cotton hosiery import 
situation to warrant further study, an off 
cial investigation of that situation had been 
ordered. The Commission's action was 
welcomed as a victory for the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
which body last summer filed a brief r 
questing such an investigation. The pr 
liminary study of the cotton hosiery import 
problem brought together considerable 
data and information which material, it 1s 
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understood will supply groundwork for the 
broader survey now to be undertaken. 
The Hosiery Association’s organ, Special 
News Letter, stated that, “when the Com- 
mission has made sufficient progress in its 
investigation, a public hearing will be 
called, probably at its offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C.” Meanwhile, the hosiery asso- 
iation reports a further drop in hosiery 
mports from Japan, the August total be- 
ng 151,666 dozens against 232,667 dozens 


r July. 
° 


Berkshire Plans 
Albany, Ga., Unit 


News of the establishment of a full- 
fashioned hosiery company to be capi- 
talized at $500,000, at Albany, Ga, a 
subsidiary of Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa., became public Nov. 4, and 
was interpreted in the market as confirm- 
ing Berkshire’s threat to “find another 
location,” due to strike troubles at Reading. 
The new firm is to be known as Albany 
Mig. Co., and according to Chamber of 
Commerce officials there, it will employ 
200 to 250 operators. The mill will con- 
tain 100 machines which will be moved 
from Reading where the firm has 1,077 
machines. It is understood that a second 
unit will be built as soon as the first unit 
bean production which will be within four 
montns. 


Labor Pact Ends 


While the national wage agreement be- 
tween the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America and the American 
l'ederation of Hosiery Workers terminated 
Nov. 2, leaving manufacturers free-handed 
as regards hours and wages, there was 
little evidence of any immediate backslid- 
Observers of the post-agreement 
situation in Pennsylvania leaned to the 
belief that the strong anti-wage-cut posi- 
tion taken by the Philadelphia local of the 
union would discourage any tendency to 
veer away from the code levels. 


Dr. Taylor Resigns—Termination of 


ing 
ing. 


the agreement followed a_ rapid-fire 
series of developments, chief among 
which was the resignation of Dr. 


George W. Taylor of the University of 
impartial 


Pennsylvania, as chairman, 
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Holeproof product—half hose 
garter in one; elastic band is 
ewed to each sock. Retail price 55c. 
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after some years of distinguished service 
in that post. 


Knitting Mill News 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. is erecting a $50,000 
distributing depot at Marietta, Ga., adjacent 
to the Champion Knitting Mills, its sub- 
sidiary. A two-story brick and steel build- 
ing, having 26,000 sq. ft. of floor space, is 
being erected. This will be the distribution 
point for all Holeproof men’s hosiery as all 
the firm’s men’s hose is now made there. An 
experimental and research department will 
be housed in the new _ structure. The 
Marietta subsidiary employs 725 workers. 


Corinth (Miss.) Hosiery Mills, Ine., will 
install 20 additional machines and increase 
its oe to 3,400 pairs of silk hose per 
week. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., Alamance, 
N. C., has purchased six additional Reading 
knitting machines, at a cost of more than 
$60,000. These machines are scheduled to be 
put into operation in December. 


Robbins Knitting Co., High Point, N. C., 
will occupy a three-structure brick building 
at Spruce Pine, N. C., early in the year, the 
work on the buildings having already gotten 
well under way. 


Marion (N. C.) Knitting Mills, Ine., have 
begun erection of new brick addition, 20x40 
ft., and will equip for expansion. 


McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., is 
building an addition 26x54 ft., to provide 
additional space for grading, packing and 
storing, to speed up delivery. C. R. McCall 
is president. 


Albert Green, formerly half owner of Rosal 
Hosiery Mills, Milroy, Pa., is arranging to 
open a similar mill in Belleville, Pa. It will 
operate 24 full fashioned machines. 


Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products, Inc., 
has completed $65,000 installation of new 
equipment, including facilities for long-draft 
spinning, modern-type knitting, stock-dyeing 
equipment for preparation of cotton for 
manufacture of colored yarns. 


Logan (Utah) Garment Co. is establishing 
a knitting mill in Lethbridge, Alberta, Can., 
for the manufacture of knitted sports suits 
and dresses. 


Wallner Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Pulaski, 
Va., recently organized with capital of $150,- 
000 by Thomas J. Wallner, head of Virginia 
Maid Hosiery Mills, Ine., Pulaski, and as- 
sociates, have plans nearing completion for 
new one-story mill on First St., South, 
estimated to cost over $75,000 with equip- 
ment. Part of the machinery to be installed 
is being secured from an inactive mill at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Virginia Underwear Corp., Martinsville, 
Va., has approved plans for four-story addi- 
tion to knitting mill and will equip to double 
present capacity. Cost over $50,000, with 
equipment. 


Knitting Financial News 


Glastonbury Knitting Mills, Inc., Addison 
Conn., have been organized with capital of 
$50,000 by Daniel C. Flynn, 750 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn., and associates, representing 
new interests which recently acquired the 
plant and property of the Glastonbury 
Knitting Co., in T77B reorganization, for 
about $135,000. The same interests have 
formed the Glastonbury Realty Co., and the 
Knitting Realty Co., each with capital of 
$50,000, to take over and hold the mill 
property. Officials of A. Schaap & Sons, 
394 Broadway, New York, N. Y., are in- 
terested in the new company. 


Cordele (Ga.) Development Co., capitalized 
at $125,000, was recently formed and secured 
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the location of hosiery mill with capital of 


$500,000. The city commission has just ap- 
proved application for building first unit of 
ae. Construction begins within few 
weeks. 


Newport (N. H.) Sportswear Co. plant was 
badly damaged by fire on Oct. 8. The factory 
had only recently opened and an addition 
was being planned. Loss amounted to several 
thousands of dollars. 


Silver Lake Knitting Mills, Inc., Clemen- 
ton, N. J., have been formed with capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local mill. New com- 
pany is represented by Frank A. Leh, 
Clementon. 


Apex Knitted Fabrics, Inc., 707 Broadway, 
New York, is installing 100 knitting machines 
for the manufacture of knitted fabrie to be 
sold direct to the trade. Jack Turner, for- 
merly superintendent of the Belle Knitting 
Co.. Sayre, Pa., is president of this newly 
organized company. The product includes 
knit cotton for underwear, and tuck stitch 
fabrics for polo shirts, pajamas, underwear, 
etc. 

Julius Kayser & Co., and affiliated com- 
panies, except Julius Kayser (Aust.) Pty., 
Ltd., reports net income of $225,596 for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, against $216,980 for 
the same period in 1935. 


Van Raalte Co. reports net earnings of 
$163,186 for the third quarter of 1936 against 
$152,694 for the same period last year. The 
company shows a net of $583,600 for the first 
nine months against $479,490 for the same 
period last year. 


Myro Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have been organized with capital of $20,000, 
to operate a local mill. New company is 
represented by David Deutsch, 353 Stone 
Ave., Brooklyn. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills and affiliated com- 
panies report net profit of $369,159 for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. $1, 1936, as against 
$157,089 for the preceding year. Consolidated 
net sales totalled $3,062,810 against $2,563,432 
in the previous year. 


Moffitt Underwear Co., High Point, N. C., 
including brick mill building, 97x192 ft., 
cutting room 30x192 ft., shipping room 56x98 
ft. and office building 20x41 ft .was sold at 
auction Sept. 29. Machinery was sold 
separately. 


Whenball Hosiery Mill, Inc., Newton, N. C., 
recently formed with capital of $50,000, has 
taken over former local plant of Carolina 
Glove Co., and will remodel and equip for 
new hosiery finishing mill. New company 
is headed by E. G. Ballinger, Jr., Hickory, 
N. C., and J. L. Wilson, Raeford, N. C. 


Clark Knitting Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., 
has been incorporated by Watson Clark,, 
George Clark and Julius Carpenter for $5,000. 


Sumners Hosiery Mills, Inc., Salisbury, 
N. C., capitalized at $100,000, has been or- 
ganized to manufacture hosiery and other 
knit goods. C. H. Sumners, Mrs. 1. 
Sumners and H. L. Arey are the incorpora- 
tors. 


Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has leased the first floor of its 
mill at Jasper and York Sts., to Charles A. 
Allen Co., Ine., Philadelphia, which it will 
use for another line of production. 


C. F. Rogers and others will soon open a 
hosiery plant in the Highland Park suburb 
of Kingsport, Tenn. 


Racine (Wis.) Feet Knitting Co., Beloit, 
Wis., has been bought by George R. Thomp- 
son, of La Crosse, Wis., who recently pur- 
chased the La Crosse Hosiery Co. of which 
he has been general manager for several 
years. A new corporation, the Beloit Hosiery 
Co. is to operate the Beloit mill, employing 
40 persons. 


Circle-Bar Knitting Co. Ltd., with plants 
in Kincardine and Owen Sound, Ont., has 
purchased the full-fashioned hosiery mills of 
the L. O. Hudson Co. Ltd., St. Catharines, 
Ont. Knitting equipment is being trans- 
ferred to plant at Owen Sound and finishing 
machinery to plant at Kincardine. 
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well-known theatrical producer devoted the greater part of his 
life, with financial profit to himself, to the glorification of the 


American girl. 


Many of us in this industry, with less financial 


profit to ourselves, have devoted the best part of our lives to the 


glorification of textiles. 


The less Mr. Ziegfeld used textiles, the 


greater was the glorification and the greater were his profits. The 
more we are able to glorify textiles, the greater will be their use and, 


we hope, the greater our profits. 


In the special processing section of this issue, which starts on page 
89, are discussed some of the more important recent develop- 


ments in the field of bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing. 


We 


commend the reading of that section with an eye to ideas for greater 
textile glorification and greater textile profits.—Editor. 


U.P. D. Reopens 


Prospects for resumption of normal ac- 
tivity in the finishing industry of the Pat- 
erson, N. J., area, strengthened appreciably 
during the month, following the news that 
the United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
one of the industry’s major companies, em- 
ploying over 4,000 workers, had effected a 
settlement of its controversy with the 
union. It was announced Oct. 15, that a 
two-year contract had been signed between 
UPD and the Federation of Silk Dyers, 
Printers, Finishers, & Bleachers’ of 
America, and that immediate steps would 
be taken to reopen the plants which have 
been completely closed down since late in 
August. During following weeks the 
company made rapid progress toward nor- 
mal operation. 

It is understood that the new contract 
provides for minimum wages for men of 
60c. hourly and for women of 48c. hourly, 
the same as heretofore. The contract per- 
mits installation of speedier equipment, 
but stipulates that “work loads” of em- 
ployees shall not be increased. While 
the settlement is understood to have set at 
rest rumors of UPD leaving the Paterson 
district, the company is proceeding with 
plans to equip the newly leased plant space 
at Chester, Pa., with machinery for ex- 
perimentation on acetates and rayons. 


Oxidation of Wool 


Methods for determining the oxidation 
of wool in bleaching and chlorination in- 
vestigated at the National Bureau of 
Standards, by Milton Harris and Arthur 
Smith, research associates of the Ameri- 
can Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists, are discussed in the October 
issue of the Journal of Research. The re- 
port points out that oxidizing agents at- 
tack the disulphide groups of the cystine 
in wool and increase the solubility of the 
product in alkaline solutions. Determi- 
nation of the alkali-solubility may be used 
as a measure of the extent to which the 
wool is oxidized. This method gives a 
measure of the extent to which the wool is 
degraded by photochemical reactions. Data 
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are also given which indicate a _relation- 
ship between the chemical and the physi- 
cal degradation of wool fibers. 


e 
Discharge Printing 
Compound 


Development of a latex compound par- 
ticularly suitable for use in discharge 
printing is announced by Revertex Corp. 
of America, 80 Broad St., New York. This 
compound, known as K-57 C, is sold ready 
to use and is said to have very good keep- 
ing qualities. Advantages of latex as an 
assistant in discharge printing cited by the 
Revertex Corp. are as follows: The dis- 
charged cloth has a soft feel and a good 
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white color; the dry latex paste remaining 
on the cloth has no tendency to flake off 
and a considerable reduction in the cost of 
the discharge printing paste is effected. 


Effect of Heat and 
Pressure on Cotton Fabrics 


Results of an investigation to deter- 
mine the effect of heat and pressure on 
cotton fabrics are reported in Technica! 
Bulletin 517, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This work shows that at a 
pressure of 1.3 lb. scorching takes place 
in 2.4 sec. at a temperature of 254.5° C. 
and in 30 sec. at a temperature of 141.5° 
C.; at a pressure of 4 lb. scorching oc- 
curs in 2.4 sec. at 198° C. and in 30 sec. 
at 132° C. The investigation was car- 
ried out by K. Melvina Downey and 
Ruth E. Elmquist, of the Division of 
Textiles & Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Econonnics. 


New Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
following new products: Para Yellow RL, 
a homogeneous direct dye yielding pure 
yellow shades of good average fastness 
when coupled with Nitrazol CF or diazo- 
tized with paranitraniline; Nerol GGL, a 
homogeneous acid black producing deep, 
black shades of a greenish cast; Indan- 
thren Grey MG, a vat dye in fine powder 
form for producing dyed shades of ex- 
cellent fastness to light; and Palatine Fast 
Yellow 6GEN, a homogeneous acid dye 
similar in shade and fastness to the 5GN 
and 6GN brands; but having a better level- 
ing power. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
announces the following new © product: 
Erie Black NRG, a direct black similar 
in properties to Erie Black NR and in- 
termediate in shade to it and Erie Black 
NCW. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc.,  an- 


Evening wrap of 
quilted silver Revo- 
lite which won 
first prize in the 
style group of the 
modern plastics com- 
petition inaugurated 
this year by the 
magazine Modern 
Plastics. Revolite, 
which is a water- 
proof material pro- 
duced by coating 
fabrics with Bake- 
lite resin, has pre- 
viously been em- 
ployed in raincoats, 
shower bath  cur- 
tains, etc.; but this 
marks its introduc- 
tion to the field 
of evening apparel. 
Helen Runyon, of 
the Revolite Corp., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
styled the wrap. 
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nounces the following new products: Arti- 
sil Light Blue Bl, an acetate dye for pro- 
ducing light self or combination shades; 
Artisil Direct Orange 4RP, an acetate dye 
yielding a reddish orange shade which is 
dischargeable to a pure white; Omega 
Chrome Brown PG, a chrome dye yield- 
ing shades of very good general fastness; 
Omega Chrome Orange ML, a chrome 
color of excellent fastness to light and 
very good fastness to fulling; Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blue G, a wool dye com- 
bining very good fastness to light with 
good fastness to fulling; A20 Rubinole 
3GP, a level-dyeing acid color of excellent 
fastness to light; Acid Light Scarlet GL, 
an acid dye yielding bright scarlet shades 
of very good general fastness; and Visco 
Copper Blue EG, a level-dyeing direct dye 
for rayon, yielding uniform shades on 
cuprammonium and mercerized cotton. 


Association Notes 


New York Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists & Colorists 
held its first meeting of the 1936-1937 sea- 
son Oct. 23, at the Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J. The chief speakers were 
E. H. Benzing, American Bemberg Corp., 
who spoke on “Problems in Dyeing and 
Finishing of Bemberg Fabrics”; and Fred 
A. Mennerich, U. S. Testing Co., who 
spoke on “Microscopical Examination of 
Rayon Filaments.” 

Piedmont Section held its annual meet- 
ing, Nov. 7, at the Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C. The visiting members at- 
tended a football game in the afternoon 
and enjoyed golf at the Charlotte Country 
Club. Speakers at the dinner meeting in- 
cluded Clyde Hoey, Democratic nominee 
for Governor of North Carolina; and P. J. 
Wood, past president of the National As- 
sociation. Chester L. Eddy, of Renfrew 
Bleachery, Travelers Rest, S. C., general 
chairman of the Piedmont Section, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


Industry Briefs 


_ Raise Wages—Rockhill (S. C.) Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. effective Oct. 12, 
raised wages of 1,400 of its total of 
1600 workers 5%. The raise affected 
all those on a per hour basis. 

A Gift—United Piece Dye Works 
last month made a gift to the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, New York, of the 
Besselievre fabric collection. The col- 
lection comprises thousands of valuable 
specimens of 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. The collection will be available 
to textile designers for study. 


Screen Printers Advance Prices—In- 
creases of 1 to Sc. per yd. in screen- 
printing prices were announced last 
month by the members of the Screen 
Printers’ Guild. The raise is attributed 
to the higher labor costs resulting from 
the recent 15 to 25% raise in wages. 
[he new wage pact was signed in Sep- 
tember and became effective Oct. 1. 

N. J. Dyers Active—Business was 
generally active last month among the 
silk and rayon dyers in the New Jersey 
district. A feature of the season is the 
increased attention devoted to study of 

hing of spun rayon fabrics. 
Converters New Code—With the aim 
ot ‘mproving price tone and ending the 
Present profitless-prosperity situation, 
‘he Textile Converters Association of 

‘ew York, last month, drew up a list 
or trade practices to be submitted to 
tie members for approval. Edmund 
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Wright, executive secretary, said the 
code would not become effective unless 
60% of the converters signed up. The 
provisions include Saturday closings, 
abolition of secret rebates, books of 
signatories shall be open for inspection, 
requirement that claims for defects or 
returns must be presented within 10 
days of delivery. 


Expand Sanforizing Promotion — 
Byron G. Moon announced in New 
York last month that plans were about 
completed for increased promotional ac- 
tivity on behalf of Sanforized-shrunk 
merchandise. 

“Sterilize” Surplus Finishing Ma- 
chinery—With the aim of solving the 
over-capacity problem of the British 
finishing and printing industry, a com- 
mittee has developed a two-point pro- 
gram, Lennox B. Lee told the general 
meeting of the Calico Printers’ Assn. 
recently in Manchester, England. The 
plan provides for continued operation 
of all equipment for which there is de- 
mand, and “sterilization” but not de- 
struction of equipment which is inac- 
tive. The latter was recommended to 
ease competitive problems and the issue 
has been laid before Parliament in the 
hope of procuring an enforcement act. 


Gather Cotton Shrinkage Data—Pre- 
liminary to development of trade-prac- 
tice rules on cotton textile shrinkage, 
the Federal Trade Commission, last 
month, began gathering data on this 
subject. Hearings on the subject are 
expected to begin at the end of No- 
vember. 


Processing Plant News 


Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye Works has 
bought the machine shop of Lanett mill and 
are erecting addition to increase plant’s 
steam supply. 

Summit (Miss.) Textile Co. has approved 
plans for one-story building to be equipped 
as a dye works. A new boiler plant will 
also be erected. Cost reported over $30,000, 
with equipment. 

Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, Inc., 
Concord, N. C., have awarded contract to 
the J. J. McDevitt Co., Concord, for one- 
story addition, to be used for office and 
general operating service. 

Granite Finishing Works, Haw River, 
N. C., has completed a $40,000 addition, which 
is being used for a storage department. 

Greenville (R. I.) Finishing Co. has begun 
construction of new two-story addition to 
mill, for which general contract recently was 
let to H. M. Soule, 110 Brook St., Pawtucket, 
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R. I. Cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 
Cc. R. Makepeace & Co., Providence, R. L, 
are architects and engineers. 


Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal, Que., are 
preparing to install a ‘‘Sanforizing’’ plant. 
The license for doing this work has been 
obtained from the Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., Troy, N. ¥. The machinery for the 
new plant has been ordered in England. 


Cobourg (Ont.) Dyeing Co. has begun 
construction of one-story addition to dye and 
bleach works, 80x135 ft., estimated to cost 
close to $50,000, including equipment. Sheehy 
Construction Co., George St., Peterboro, Ont., 
is general contractor. 


W. Robinson & Sons Converters, Wood- 
bridge, Ont., have begun erection of one- 
story mill addition, 75x210 ft., estimated to 
cost over $65,000 with equipment. 


Processing Financial 


Bristol Finishing Co., Ine., Fall River, 
Mass., has been organized with capital of 
$25,000, to operate a local dye and finishing 
mill. Jacob Diamond is president, and 
Abraham Abramson, 32 Kelly St., Taunton, 
Mass., treasurer and representative. 

Avalon Textile Printers, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., have been organized to operate a 
textile print and finishing mill. New com- 
pany is represented by Herman M. Goldberg, 
44 Court St., Brooklyn, attorney. 

Cretona Print & Dye Works, Clifton, N. J., 
has been leased by the RFC, which bid it 
in for $385,000 at a bankruptcy sale, to a 
group headed by Weber DeVore who will 
operate it as the Cliftonia Dyeing & Print- 
ing Corp. Mr. DeVore recently resigned as 
credit manager of United Piece Dye Works. 
With him are Messrs. Megroz, Lehne, 
Devigne and Brinkman. 

Fiory Dye Works, Garfield, N. J., will be 
liquidated if recommendations made by 
creditors to the receiver are adopted. 

Supreme Finishing Corp., Passaic, N. J., 
has been organized by Peter C. Van Loon, 35 
Eighth St.. Passaic, and associates, with 
capital of $100,000, to operate a local dye 
and finishing works. Company is represented 
by William H. Hordifer, Passaic attorney. 

Passaic (N. J.) Print Works have been 
sold to the Liquidation Corp., acting as 
agent for the Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y., at a 
price estimated over $200,000. It is planned 
to dispose of the plant as a whole and 
negotiations are under way. 

McLean Piece Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., with local mill on McLean Blvd., has 
taken out a charter under New York laws, 
with capital of 200 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate in that state. 

United States Novelty Printing Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., recently organized with 
capital of 1000 shares of stock, no par value, 
plans operation of local mill for dyeing and 
printing of silk and rayon. New company 
is represented by Emanuel Shavick, 140 
Market St., Paterson, attorney. 

Scottish Dye Works, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
is considering early financing through 
the sale of common stock totaling about 
$350,000, part of proceeds to be used for 
plant development. 
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Os: of the incidental jobs which a department-head in a textile 


mill—or in any other organization—must tackle is to keep 


the mill management 
ment. 


‘sold” on the accomplishments of his depart- 
We are not thinking ofthis in connection with financial re- 


ward for the individual concerned, but rather the necessity of estab- 
lishing the importance of a department in the scheme of things, if it 
is to be given full chance to grow and develop. 

At the recent meeting of the Master Mechanics Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at Spartanburg, S. C., it was brought 
out that properly kept records can be used to show the management 
what is being done toward increasing the efficiency of the mechanical 


department. 


Comparison, with previous years, of amount of steam 


produced per pound of coal, number of shut-downs in various de- 
partments, yardage per kilowatt input, etc., etc., will help to correct 
the lack of appreciation which too many mills have for this mis- 
named “non-productive’’ department.—Editor. 


Hard-Facing Machine 
Parts Increases Life 


Hard-facing with wear-resistant non-fer- 
ous alloys is a process which recently has 
come into wide use in many industries and 
is beginning to assume considerable im- 
portance in the maintenance of textile ma- 
chines. Three examples of hard-facing in 
the textile industry reported by Haynes 
Stellite Co. are as follows: 

At one large mill, the ordinary cast- 
iron winder trumpets required filing and 
truing once a month, and, if this were not 
done, the grooves cut the yarn or thread. 
Furthermore, new trumpets had to be in- 
stalled every six months. The mouths or 
triangular openings of a large number of 
these parts were hard faced—and nine 
months later showed no signs of wear. At 
the same time the trumpets were treated, a 
number of enameled-steel transfer guides, 
which formerly lasted but one week before 
being turned around, were also hard-faced. 
After nine month’s service, these parts 
also showed no wear. 

A knitting mill applied cobalt-chromium- 
tungsten alloy to the wearing surfaces of 
stitcher cams which cost $2.18 each and 
ordinarily lasted about one month. The 


worn cams were built up at a cost of 38c. 

each, and lasted six months. 
labor 

large 


This cost in- 
and material. 
textile company 


cluded both 
Another 


hard- 





Fig. 1.—No signs of wear after nine 
months’ constant service can be noted 
on this hard-faced winder trumpet. 
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Stitcher cams last six times as 


long with hard-facing 


faced the cams and fallers used in wool- 
combing machines. These cams are sub- 
jected to severe wear as they come in con- 
tact with the fallers about 100 times a 
minute. Case-hardened, the average life 
had been no more than five weeks. How- 
ever, after hard-facing them, there was no 
evidence of wear on either the cams or 
saddles at the end of a similar period of 
time. 

There are many other applications of 
hard-facing in the textile mill. For ex- 
ample, loom dagger-rods have to be pointed 
every two or three months, and the rods 
are usually run until cut in two by the 
threads. A few drops of the new alloy on 
the wearing points will make them last 
almost indefinitely. Tension brackets and 
guide knockers are other wearing points 
which require but a few drops of alloy for 
their protection. 

Application of wear-resistant alloys is 
simple, as the material can be obtained in 
the form of an ordinary welding rod and 
applied by any good welding operator. The 
surface to be hard-faced is simply raised 
to a sweating heat and the protective 
alloy flowed on. The rough-welded sur- 
face is then ground to size and is ready 
for use. The non-ferrous alloys of cobalt, 
chromium and tungsten are especially 
adaptable for this process as they form a 
firm bond with the base metal. A little 
experience will help determine the correct 
thicknesses, the proper location, and other 
technical problems of application. Main- 





tenance of wearing parts treated in this 
manner should become a very minor por- 
tion of overall expenses as the alloys can 
be applied over and over again when the 


part becomes eventually worn. 


McKelvie Addresses 
Charlotte Engineers 


The Charlotte, N. C., Engineers Club 
was_ recently addressed at luncheon by 
H. M. McKelvie, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Firestone Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. He recounted the his- 
tory of the plant and described the many 
improvements made since Firestone began 
operating it in 1935. 

« 


Acetylene Association 
Meets in St. Louts 


The 37th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Acetylene Association is to be 
held Nov. 18 to 20 in St. Louis. Out- 
standing leaders in the welding industry 
are scheduled to appear on the program 
which is designed to interest everyone who 
uses welding or cutting apparatus. <A 
welding and cutting forum will be held on 
one evening, and a large number of tech- 
nical topics will be discussed at other 


times. 
e 


Power Show Next Month 


The final touches are being made to the 
plans for the Twelfth National Exposition 
of Power & Mechanical Engineering sched- 
uled to be held Nov. 30 to Dec. 5 in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Three 
floors will be occupied by exhibits and ad- 
mission will be by invitation or registration 
only. Operating exhibits will be featured, 
and the equipment on display will range 
from power-producing equipment, factory 
machinery, and industrial equipment to ma- 
terials of construction and plant acces- 
sories. 

« 


Proposal To Reduce 
Fire Hazards 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting reported on a 
number of recommended practices and 
standards to prevent loss of life and prop- 
erly by fire. Subjects of especial interest 
to the textile industry included reports on 
dust explosions, care of fire hose, fire- 
proofing, extinguishers, flammable liquids, 


etc. Pamphlets can be secured from the 
offices of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

+ 


Ampble Water Supply 
For Air-conditioning 


The increasing number of air-condition- 
ing installations over the country during 
the last few years need not cause city offi- 
cials to worry about the adequacy of their 
water supply, declared E. V. Erickson, 
engineer of Carrier Corp., at a recent 
meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Eng!- 
neers. He described equipment developed 
by Carrier designed to eliminate 90 to 95% 
of the normal water requirements, and said 
that such equipment already in use 1s sav- 
ing water at the rate of 1,800,000,000 gal. 
per year. 
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IV atson Reelected Head 
of Safety Council 


Dr. C. H. Watson, medical director of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York, was reelected to the presi- 
dency of the National Safety Council at 
the Twenty-Fifth National Safety Con- 
cress held last month in Atlantic City. 
Dr. Watson has long been active in safety 
work, Red Cross affairs, and organizations 
dedicated to making the world a safer and 
better place in which to live. 


New Research Building 
At Callaway Mills 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has re- 
cently added another building in its series 
of construction and real estate developments. 
[his addition, a new research building, 
modern in every detail, is located directly 
behind the vocational school, which, to- 
eether with a thoroughly equipped labora- 
tory, was completed last year. The re- 
search building is to be used primarily for 
general research work on all types of tex- 
ties. 

Since the founding of the Callaway or- 
ganization as Unity Cotton Mills in 1900, 
it has grown continuously. Today, the 


company communities in LaGrange, Man- 





Entrance to new research build- 
ing at La Grange, Ga., erected 
by Callaway Mills 


ester, Milstead, and Hogansville, Ga., in- 
clude 18 churches, 4 schools, 29 stores, 5 
Y.M.C.A. buildings, 4 recreation parks, 7 
playgrounds, 4 baseball parks, 5 swimming 
p ols, 3 greenhouses and 5 motion-picture 
theaters. The number of employees in the 
organization averages from 4,000 to 5,000 


persons. 
2 


Textile Standard Revision 


For comment and criticism, which must 
received by Nov. 27 to be considered, 
Procurement Division of U.S. Treas- 

ury Dept. is circulating copies of an ex- 
tcnsive revision proposed for “Federal 
Specification for Textiles; General Speci- 
fi om Test Methods” (FS. CCC-T- 
IY), 

* 


I‘ngineering Trade News 


Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
r ently announced a cash dividend of $1.50 
4 share to be paid out of 1936 earnings. 
Along with this announcement to stockhold- 
‘rs was sent a booklet devoted to the per- 
inel of the company containing pictures 
2 ( service records of many of the execu- 
tives, 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
hounces three important promotions among 
ay personnel of the company, effective Oct. 1. 
li D, Whittlesey, first vice-president and 
d ‘ector of sales distribution, was relieved 
°' his duties as director of sales in order to 
devote his entire time to executive duties and 
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to the further interests of allied connections. 
A. W. Steudel, vice-president, also became 
general manager. K. H. Wood was made 
director of sales and distribution for the 
entire company. 

Linde Air Products Co., 205 East 42d St., 
New York, has opened a new district office at 
2 Virginia St., Charleston, W. Va., with 
A. R. O’Neal as district manager. This 
brings the total sales offices to 31. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, 
Pa., announces the following changes in sales 
representation in the southwestern territory: 
H. S. Dershimer has been appointed district 
sales manager, Tulsa, Okla., with offices in 
the Philtower Bldg., and direct representa- 
tion in Houston and Dallas, Tex. Dallas 
headquarters will be at 728 Wilson Bldg., 
with Reid R. Lumsden in charge. Houston 
headquarters will be at 1007 Electric Bldg., 
with O. E. Berg in charge. 

Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., announces 
the addition of four graduate engineers to its 
field service organization. Their primary 
duties will be to periodically inspect and 
make minor repairs for customers who have 
subscribed to the Periodic Inspection Service 
furnished by the company. The engineers 
are as follows: E. H. Hart, graduate of 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., with con- 
siderable industrial experience in the Pitts- 
burg section, assigned to the Boston office; 
J. N. Swarr, graduate of Purdue University, 
with considerable miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing and plant experience, assigned to the 
New York office; K. J. Platt, B. S. and M. S. 
in chemical engineering from Queens Uni- 
versity, Ontario, with several years engineer- 
ing experience with Canadian Packers, as- 
signed to the Philadelphia office: R. A. 
Barnes, graduate of Purdue University, with 
extra courses and experience in petroleum 
engineering, assigned to the St. Louis, Mo., 
office. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has ap- 
pointed George H. Bucher executive vice- 
president. Mr. Bucher, for some time a vice- 
president of the company, is moving from 
New York to East Pittsburg, Pa. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co., Inc., Beacon, 
N. Y., has added Leon H. A. Weaver to its 
sales and advertising department. He was 
formerly publicity manager for the Super- 
heater Co., New York. 

Wodack Electric Tool Corp., Chicago, has 
completed arrangements to manufacture its 
line of electric tools in. England and dis- 
tribute them through Great Britain and the 
Dominions. Climax Rock Drill & Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd.. London, will make the tools 
from patterns identical with those used in 
Chicago and distribute them through its sales 
organization. 

Sheffler-Gross Co., Inc., Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, announces that Frank B. Conlon has 
joined the firm as sales engineer. He is a 
graduate of Ohio State University, class of 


ad. 


Engineering Mill News 


Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Conn., is 
planning to erect a garage for its trucks and 
cars, one story high, 22x60 ft., of brick. 

Cedartown (Ga.) Textiles, Ine., recently 
completed a water system and filter plant. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., were 
engineers. 

Dunson Mills, LaCrange, Ga., has repaired 
the interior of the mills and put on a 
modern new roof. The dwellings in the 
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village have been repaired and repainted. 

West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. is constructing 
an auditorium at their Langdale, Ala., plant, 
which will cost $40,000. It is scheduled to 
be completed by Jan. 1. 

Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga., are 
constructing a building which will be used 
for a storage department. 

West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has announced 
plans to erect a brick laboratory building 
at its Shawmut, Ala., nlant. R. Kenton 
Perry of Atlanta is the architect. 

American Woolen Co. has sold 61 houses 
in its South Lawrence, Mass., model village 
to the Andover-Shawsheen Realty Co. for 
about $200,000. 

Summit (Miss.) Textile Co. has under con- 
struction a new boiler plant and dyehouse. 
and will install a heating and sprinkler 
system. 

Firestone Cotton Mills, Ine., Gastonia. 
N. C., has remodeled the old community 
house of the village, which was erected in 
1918, and has converted it into one of the 
most modern community houses in Gastonia. 
Contract has been let to Mecklenburg 
Nurseries, near Charlotte, for work on shrub- 
bery and grass in the village. 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., is 
planning extension in water supply system, 
including installation of pipe line from 
Richland Creek, pumping station and other 
facilities, to replace supply now being 
secured from the city and provide for 
increase. 

Jackson Mills, Plant No. 3, High Shoals, 
N. C., are now occupying a new office build- 
ing. <A large dwelling was remodeled for 
this purpose. 

Moore Cotton Mills Co., Lenoir, N. C., 
lost 17 houses from its village last month 
as a result of a fire. Damage estimated at 
$20,000. 


Belton (S. C.) Mills is installing a modern 
high-pressure steam boiler in connection 
with its steam turbine plant. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, 8. C., are engineers. 

Kendall Co. is having improved ventila 
tion installed in the picker room of Wateree 
plant at Camden, 8. C., by the Textile Shop 
of Spartanburg. 

Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C., 
which until recently was partly rope-driven 
from water wheels, has installed a rope- 
driven generator in place of the direct 
water-wheel drive, and has electrified its 
weave room. This puts the entire plant on 
electric power. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are engineers. 

Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., has installed 
a sewer disposal plant. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are consulant engineers. 

Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C., is 
installing stokers in the steam plant. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 

Watts Mills, Larens, S. C., is installing a 
modern steam boiler. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are engineers. 

Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has constructed 
a new school building in the village. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., handled the 
engineering work. 

Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C., have re- 
paired a generator burned out by lightning. 
No. 2 plant was shut down three weeks 
during the work. 

Perennial Dye & Print Works, Ine., West 
Warwick, R. I1., has filed plans for a power 
plant, 46x88 ft., one story. Plans were drawn 
by William R. Walker & Son., Providence, 
and work is being done by the owners. 
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FREE FOR THE ASKING— 


READERS interested in the catalogs and other useful literature reviewed on this page 
may secure copies by writing to TEXTILE WORLD, 330 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 





V-Belt Drives 
Rockwood Mfg. Co.  Illus- 


trated catalog containing descrip- 
tion, specifications and engineer- 
ing data related to single-groove 
V-Belt drives. A second catalog 
contains similar data for multi- 
ple-groove drives. 


Rayon Pattern Machine 
Wildman Mfg. Co. Folder 


containing swatch of figured 
rayon fabric produced on Wild- 
man rayon pattern machine. 
Folder also includes brief de- 


scription of machine. 


Jack-Spooler Parts 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Catalog listing and describing 
parts of all Davis & Furber 
spoolers in use, as well as parts 
of bobbin stands and creels. One 
chapter devoted to simplification 
of spooler terms so as to reduce 
the possibility of errors in order- 
ing. 


Chain Drives 


Morse Chain Co. Illustrated 
catalog containing description, 
specifications, engineering data, 
and prices related to Morse 
silent-chain drives and _ attach- 
ments. 


Boiler-Water-Level Controls 


McDonnell & Miller. Catalog 
containing detailed description, 
dimensions, engineering data, 
drawings, and photographs re- 
lated to McDonnell boiler-water- 
level controls. 


Chain Transmissions 


Link-Belt Co. October issue 
of Link-Belt News carrying arti- 
cles on applications of chain 
drives to (1) a bag-cutting ma- 
chine in use at Schmutz Mfg. 
Co., Louisville, Ky., and (2) ma- 
chinery in use at Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Air-Operated Controllers 


Brown Instrument Co. _ Illus- 
trated catalog containing descrip- 
tion, specifications, and engineer- 
ing data related to line of Brown 


air-operated controllers for tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, and 
liquid level. Also explains 


fundamentals of process control. 


Copper and Brass 


Copper & Brass’ Research 
Association, New York. Copper 
& Brass Bulletin containing arti- 
cle on the use of copper and 
its alloys in textile mills. Tlus- 
trations were furnished by 
TEXTILE Wor tp. 
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Portable Cranes 


Lewis-Shepard Co. Illustrated 
folder devoted to portable cranes, 
hand or electric powered with 
either revolving base, telescopic, 
or hinged frame. 


Lift Trucks 


Elwell-Parker [Electric Co. 
Bulletin describing Type EQ 
low-lift platform trucks. These 
small trucks, with a lifting ca- 
pacity of 3,000 lb., are standard- 
ized with other Elwell-Parker 
equipment so _ that principal 
units can be interchanged. Also, 
folder on 6,000-lb. high-lift truck. 


Leather Packing 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons. Folder 


showing how to order Rhoads 
tannate leather packings. Also 
contains price list. 


Operation-Maintenance 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Fall issue of Timely Ideas con- 
taining a large number of case 
studies on improvement of work- 
ing conditions. A full-page pho- 
tograph and brief description of 
the new windowless plant of 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., is included—based 
on a detailed article which ap- 
peared in the October issue of 
TEXTILE Worp. 


Instruments 


Foxboro Co. Unique folder 
devoted to photographs and de- 
scription of how Foxboro instru- 
ments were used in the construc- 
tion of the 200-in. glass reflector 
for the Mt. Palomar Qbserva- 
tory. 


Canvas Baskets 


Meese, Inc. Folder describing 
and illustrating canvas baskets 
and trucks for mill use. Leaflet, 
“Textile Tips,” illustrating can- 
vas doffing truck, roving can, 
steaming basket, and other equip- 
ment. 


Water Softeners 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Cir- 
cular K, describing and illustrat- 
ing the Invers and Zeolite water 
softeners. 


Pumps and Compressors 


Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. Two folders—one on 
electrically operated, automatic- 
priming centrifugal pumps; the 
other on Feather Valve air com- 
pressors. 


Chemicals 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. Re- 
vised edition of booklet, “Chem- 


icals by Glyco,” describing wet- 
ting agents, emulsifying agents, 
synthetic waxes, resins, and other 
chemical products. 


Mothproofing 
General Dyestuff Corp. Book- 


let containing testimonials by 
scientists and mill men on the 
eficacy and value of Eulan as 
mothproofing agent. 


Warp Sizing 
Charles B. Johnson. October 
issue of Rayon Warp Sizing Spe- 
cialist, containing article on con- 
trol of quetsch pressure. 


Cotton Spinning 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. Book- 
lets on flyer frames and gradu- 
ated long-draft system of spin- 
ning. Both booklets are copious- 
ly illustrated and contain de- 
scriptive and engineering data. 


Photomicrography 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Folder discussing and illustrating 
equipment used in making low- 


power photomicrographs with 
Micro-Tessar and Tessar IIb 
lenses. 


Shipping 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Booklet illustrating “What Hap- 
pens When You Ship a Pack- 


age.” 


Are Welding 


Lincoln Electric Co. Booklet 
discussing and illustrating the 
Shield-Arc S.A.E. electric welder 
with dual continuous control and 
other improved features. 


Air Conditioning 


Carrier Corp. [Illustrated 16- 
page bulletin describing air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, and 
space-heating equipment; _in- 
cludes capacities, ratings, and 
diagrams of units and central 
plants. 


Scales 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Three 
bulletins. First bulletin describes 
and illustrates Fairbanks printo- 
matic scales; the second, an all- 
metal portable scale with steel- 
clad platform; the third, a direct- 
reading cabinet scale. 


Stainless Steel 


Republic Steel Corp. Series 
of five booklets on Enduro Stain- 
less Steel. The first booklet lists 
the properties of thirteen types 
of Enduro and the corrosion- 
resistance of the four leading 


types; the second gives detailed 
information on Enduro 18-8 and 
its several variations; the third 
is devoted to the straight chrom- 
ium types of Enduro; the fourth, 
to the heat-resisting types; and 
the fifth, to Enduro 4 to 6% 
chromium steels. 


Textile Chemicals 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Booklet describing complete line 
of Onyx chemicals used in throw- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
and finishing. 


Micarta 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. Two folders—one, “Micarta 
in Textile Mills,” illustrates vari- 
ous textile applications of Mi- 
carta; the other discusses the 
mechanical and electrical prop- 
erties of Micarta and lists vari- 
ous standard forms in which this 

material is available. 


Compressors and Pumps 


Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. Bulletins describing 
Type UB two-stage volute pumps 
and Type AN single, direct-act- 
ing, air-cooled air compressors. 


pH Tester 


Wilkens-Anderson Co. Book- 
let entitled “Waco Catalyst,” 
describing Coleman sealed-glass- 
electrode pH tester for plant or 
laboratory use. Portability, ac- 
curacy, and universal application 
of the device to plant control 
problems are emphasized. 


Control Instruments 
Julien P. Friez & Sons, Inc. 


Data sheet, showing series of 
comparative tests of different 
types of psychrometers and in- 
struments sensing relative 
humidity directly. Chart points 
out that all errors are on high 
side of standard. Also Bulletin 
K, which amounts to a con- 
densed catalog of air-condition- 
ing instruments. Also illustrated 
booklet on indicating, recording, 
and control instruments in air 
conditioning. 


Miscellaneous 


Recent issues of manufactur- 
ers’ publications containing items 
having a textile slant are as 
follows: Oilways, September, 
photographs of lubricant applica- 
tion in textile plant; Houghton 
Line, October-November, articles 
on lubrication and rayon warp 
sizing; Kreolite News, Vol. 19, 
No. 3, photograph of Kreolite 
redwood block floors in Inter- 
woven Mills. 
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Do Your Shuttles Run ? 


On 40 X Models at a speed of 192 Picks 


They Run at 38 Feet per Second 
On 90 XL Models at a speed of 120 Picks 


They Race at 42 Feet per Second 


But at the End of Every Pick 
This Speed is Checked by a Full Stop 


On Your 40 X Model Looms the Shuttle 


Makes 11520 Stops per Hour 


With This Terrific Speed 
And These Sudden Stops 


You Must Have Good Shuttles to Weave Good Cloth 


Draper atti aa (-¥5 Meet These Conditions 


With Few Misthreads or Filling Breaks 


\ 
They Are Custom-Made to NN y 
the Conditions in Your Mill a 


OMS 


Hopedale Massachusetts ae 
OS 
Atlenta Georgia Spartanburg S C £ aN 
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As the Movie 


title warns us= 


“Don't turn 
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You can’t reform a roll covered with Leather 
Substitutes. It’s misbehaving long before it is 
caught at it, and it’s bad from that time on—no 
matter how much you rebuff it—it quickly goes 
back to its bad habit of spinning bad yarn and gets 
away with a lot of it, too, before you catch it 
again. 


How different with rolls covered with 
GufkaTHER (sheep or calf)! They spin good 
yarn right up to the very last and it’s a long 
spinning life, too, Then, when they won’t spin 
any longer, you scrap them and put in fresh ones. 
No rebuffing—no poor performance—no halfway 
reform—no yarn waste. Either GufeaTHER 
is spinning good yarn or it isn’t spinning 
at all. It’s the most economical, dependable 
roller covering. 


GILL company 


Roller Leather 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. Greenville, 5. ©. 
Ralph Gossett. Greenville, 8S. C.. W. J. Moore. Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton 
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If you are in need of additional working capital, why 





not solve the problem quickly by putting your own 
idle money to work? 


Willing dollars, now earning nothing in your accounts 
receivable, can be made productive immediately 
through commercial factoring. Thereafter, you can 
obtain cash for shipments as they are made — and 
rid yourself of credit losses and collection expense. 


Details as they apply to your own busi- 
ness will be sent promptly on request. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE. NEW YORE 


; © 


Ne 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 


Low intrinsic brightness 


eliminates eye-strain... 


permits uniform production 


os 
st 





Every thread is clearly distinguishable in this cotton mill in 
South Carolina under restful Cooper Hewitt Mercury Light. 


Give your workers cool, shadow-reducing Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury Light. Glareless, and unvarying in intensity 
throughout the 24 hours, this light aids more uniform 
production... better work. Its long light source helps 
operators tosee down inside the harness of aloomor other 
hard-to-light spots. 

Cooper Hewitt’s yellow-green light alone is the ideal 


illumination where perception of detail is most impor- 


—- STANDARD 
MERCURY 





The Cooper Hewitt Mercury Light has been the standard of indus- 
trial illumination for over thirty years. 


tant. Where color discrimination is desirable, incan- 
descent lamps can be added to the mercury —achieving 
a close approximation to daylight. General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company engineers are lighting special- 
ists with over 30 years’ experience. They will gladly 
discuss “engineered lighting’’ for every job with you... 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 849 Adams 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


COMBINATION 
MERCURY AND 
INCANDESCENT 





For use where discrimination of color is of paramount importance. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns 
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GARMENTS BY KAYSER 


We can make prompt deliveries on cotton knit- 
ting yarns,—natural, bleached or colored for hos- 
iery, for underwear, or for outerwear. One of our 
specialties is bleach bottom shades, such as pinks 
and salmons. We also have had marked success 
with dark fast-to washing shades that can be safely 
used next to bleached yarns. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of our dyed or bleached knitting yarns is 
their soft finish. 


Our yarn department can duplicate practically 
any popular count and quality of yarn desired. 

Our exceptional experience in yarn dyeing with 
respect to time, volume and variety is your assur- 
ance of performance that is seldom equalled and 
never surpassed, and— 


PERFORMANCE (not price) 
DETERMINES VALUE 


iL 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
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Dyeing and Processing Machines 
PROVIDENCE @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @ CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 








LR CLA TC A 


INFANTS SOCKS, INC 
210 MAPLE STREET 
READING, PA. 


OFPIce . Miis NURSE mw ONE READING, Pa. 
Wavurun, Wis 


40 WortH STREET . =< Fonp pv Lac, Wis 
Me, ~ 


August 20, 1935. 





NEW YORK 






VERYONE in the trade 


knows Infants Socks, Inc. 






Their size, their reputation 







Kaumagraph Company, 
200 Varick St., 
New York, N. Y. 





for high quality, their insist- 


ence upon rigid adherence to 






. Gentlemen: 
> gv 

specifications in purchasing We are certainly grateful for your having 

called to our attention the change made i 
y Co. on their transfer i 
color. I am afraid there are going to 

be a lot of mills who specify from concerns 
not having authorization that 

will get into trouble, It is this type 

of service that the Kaumagraph Company 
gives us that makes us willing to spend 
the additional money necessary to get 

the Kaumagraph product. I say this in 
order that you may know how sincerely 

Rwe appreciate your continued courtesies. 


: 
Very iL. yours, 
if (a 






make the letters here repro- 






duced of special significance. 






Kaumagraph is proud of their 






relationship with Infants 






Socks, Inc., and a host of other 












: 5 : H.D. Gfay 
mills which recognize that HDG :K Infants Sgoks, Inc. 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, | 
Kaumagraph lithographed 
August 20th ment io2 of tr - 
products and embossed seals buthor ize eet to Kaunagraph ~ 
adv itted ted ~ a 
; ; very definitely © ome anyone interes = 
give them full value and satis- We are Vera are ied Pe 
produgme of his fadte a 
. co 
faction. If you are one of the very truly ,Yrs ~ a 
j hia 
a Nibfay Ronis 
ew hosiery manufacturers He De OF89+/ a6, —€ 
Infants Soc ’ 
not now experiencing the ad- HDG:K 


vantages of Kaumagraph serv- 





ice, it will pay you to inves- 






tigate. 


r 
KAUMAGRAPH, NEW YORK J@g a 


PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY ¢ PARIS, CANADA © MANCHESTER, ENGLAND product 
Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World hae 





identi 


Copyright 1936 by Kaumagraph Co. 
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VIRGINIA 


23,112 TOTAL LOOMS. 
52.7% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
$3,734 TOTAL LOOMS. 
38.2% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 






LEADING COTTON MFG. \STATES 


















TENNESSEE 
$9,606 TOTAL LOOMS. 
41.1% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 






SOUTH CAROLINA 
139,631 TOTAL LOOMS. 
69.3% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 





ALABAMA 
35,445 TOTAL LOOMS. 


GEORGIA 
59,010 TOTAL LOOMS. 














47.8% USE BARBER- | 47.9% USE BARBER- 





COLMAN WARPS. 





COLMAN WARPS. 








53 8G OF THE LOOMS IN THESE SIX 
2 O STATES ARE USING WARPS FROM 


BARBER-COLMAN 
SPOOLERS AND WARPERS 
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WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 
DESIGNED—CONSTRUCTED—GUARANTEED 


by HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC., Clayton, N. J. 


CRYSTAL 
CLEAR 


FIL i ERED EXTERIOR VIEW 2,000,000 GALLONS PER DAY 


HUNGERFORD AIR-WATER-WASH FILTER PLANT 


WATER AT 3c PER 1000 GALS. 


Hungerford Air-Water-Wash Filter Plants are properly designed, durably constructed and sold 
with a 3 year guarantee. They are inexpensive in first cost. And operating costs are aston- 
ishingly low. To illustrate we give you the figures on a plant that was just recently installed and 
placed in operation. 





This is a 250 gallons per minute Air-Water-Wash Filter Plant. It cost completely installed and 
placed in operation, $6000. It carries a 3-year guarantee on the plant—a guaranteed definite 
flow—and a guaranteed filtered water analysis. 


The total operating cost, including pumping, chemical, attendance and interest and deprecia- 
tion on this 250 gallons per minute filter plant is 3 cents per 1000 gallons of water. 


Costs vary somewhat with conditions of installation, size of plant and requirements for which the 
water is to be used. However, with quality so important a factor in the sale of all textile goods 
no textile mill can afford to be without crystal clear water at so low a cost. 





Send for our representative to check over your water supply. No charge. No obligation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, INC. 
Clayton, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation literature on Water Purification 
You may have an engineer call [ 


Also builders of the INVERSAND Zeolite 
Water Softener, Hungerford Deoiling Filter, 


wt Dees OR a x Sep he oes eh ak eco nkcusSuhinue b USe a nies Chenies! Sundae: BASEX wii HI-BASEX 
i+. 11-226 piabh ec de REBAR ROEM Kb ae ie ee bebe hSdekGe che eek beabcaeeahue Zeolites. 
RPS Sub bp asonduneny-oosband-nanussbauposessunbidneneenavdseeiuscceers - 
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COND 
Do Better Work! 


ee 


Ve 


a 
. chet 
Tum the page-Read how 


y red * 
APEX HOSIERY COMPANY reste tte Cette 


Made Profits on Comfort with 








PROVED 


IT PAYS TO HAVE 


Air Conditioning 





T’S a well-known fact that yarns have more life and stamina 

snarl and snap less frequently when the temperature and 
humidity are controlled. But how about your employees 
the men and women responsible for the success of your finished 
product? Don’t they deserve the same consideration? 


Apex Hosiery Company finds that it pays to make employees 
more comfortable —not only in loyalty and appreciation, but in 
cash savings as well. In the boarding room, for example, where 
employees formerly worked in a sweltering atmosphere made 
more uncomfortable by traffic noises, Carrier Ventilation now 
draws away the humid air, replaces it with cool, healthfully con- 
ditioned air. No open windows. No distracting street noises. Less 
soilage. Result: Increased production, better products, fewer 
seconds. 


The inspection department, packing department, as well as the 
general and private offices, all are more efficient through the com- 
fort supplied by Carrier spray type air conditioning. The removal 
of perspiration from workers in the packing and inspection rooms, 
saves countless pairs of hosiery from spoilage. In the dye house a 
third section of the Carrier equipment performs still another task 
to make working conditions more pleasant and production more 
efficient by clearing the air of fumes and fog. 





Why did Apex Hosiery Company turn to Carrier for its instal- 
lation? For several reasons. Convenient location of units and ease 
of installation. Safety of refrigerant used. The fact that Carrier 
engineers have had more than 25 years’ experience, devoted 
solely to the creation* and development of the art of air condi- 
tioning. It was Carrier, and Carrier ingenuity, that made possible 
the commercial production of rayon. Carrier’s knowledge of 
hygrometry has made possible the successful Carrier air condi- 
tioning in silk, wool, cotton and rayon mills throughout the 
world. While the story of Apex Hosiery is still before you 
mail the coupon. Learn how to CarriAIRize 
by improving the product and the comfort 
of your employees, and save money. 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J., Desk 605 





*Willis H. Carrier in 
s _ 3 ae ; 1911 founded the new in- 
ing for my offices, boarding rooms, shipping and inspec- dustry when he disclosed 


Send me more information on Carrier Air Condition- 













tion departments. || Send me information on Carrier the scientific laws of Air 
Industrial Air Conditioning for my yarns. Conditioning to the 
American Society of Me- 
Name...... : nen Met ; chanical Engineers and 
began making air con- 
Address..._.._.... er ewecemenenpoemerensramernccctecreccnmses oe ditioning installations. 















































i i ae al baat 


In the Apex boarding rooms, air is completely changed 
every 3 to 5 minutes by Carrier Ventilation. Clean... 
Comfortable . . .Quiet. 


No perspiration, dust or dirt damages hosiery in the Apex 
inspection and packing departments—thanks to Carrier 
Air Conditioning. 





Close up of Carrier Carrier Dehumidifiers us 
centrifugal machine—avail- in conditioning the AP 
able in various sizes to meet Hosiery Company. At # 
all air conditioning needs ef- end—Carrier ro Neate 
ficiently and economically. machine and switeh pas™ 





L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executve and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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HRIVES ON HIGH SPEED! 
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FORESTS OF BELTS 


Sete me MM lel ae Me Se Le 
powering cards, spinners, and looms. U. S. 
CTT Me eit Gat Me 
quirements of every type of textile drive, 
giving outstanding performance despite high 


speeds, crossed drives, and frequent shifting: 











ee States Rubber Company l< 











TEXACO AT 


NO DISCOLORATION 


a will get less spoilage with Texaco Summit- 
lube because it is white. 

Years of experimental work in the laboratory 
and under actual service conditions in textile mills 
back this new product. 

Careful selection of ingredients and constant 
checking of compounding processes enable us 
to give Summitlube its stability and high lubri- 
cating qualities. 

In your ring travelers, Summitlube will reduce 


wear, and give you less drag with fewer ends down. 


In all types of textile machinery where dis- 
coloration can spoil goods, or require extra process 
to remové it, you will find marked economy by 
using Summitlube. 

A Texaco representative will be glad to provide 
practical engineering service to prove the efficiency 
of Texaco Summitlube. 

“x «KW 
THE TEXAS COMPANY - 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO 
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Moxe than 5,000,000 I ppindles 


d f i 
are now being supplied 
with cotton prepared by 





Cleaning & Rlending 


¢,O-LO Wes 
c 






R ese7ves 





Ultimately Your Picking will be Saco-Lowell 


Since March, 1936, these mills have selected 
Saco-Lowell Cleaning and Blending Reserves 
as an important step in the modernizing 
of their plants 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

Lockwood Company, Waterville, Maine 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 

Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 

Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Dunson Mills, La Grange, Ga. 

Wabasso Cotton Co., Three Rivers, Que. 
White Mills, East Jaffrey, N. H. 


Falls Company, Norwich, Conn. 
Inman Mills, Inc., Inman, S. C. 
Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C. 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, Ga. 
Firestone Cotton Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Simpsonville, 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Fountain Inn 

5 Easley No. 1— Easley, S 


Easley No. 2—Liberty, S.C. 
Easley No. 3 — Liberty, S.C. 


>o., Piedmont, S. C, 





It cannot be otherwise if you are interested in keep- 
ing abreast of the industry. Since March, 1935, the 
cotton for 5,000,000 active spindles has been prepared 
by means of Cleaning and Blending Reserves. 

Even laps made from cotton effectively cleaned and 
thoroughly blended ... without fibre damage... at 
costs lower than average for operating and upkeep 
are some of the basic facts which have built up this 
decided preference for Saco-Lowell Equipment. If 
you are still using obsolete preparatory equipment 


— INVESTIGATE! 


[movenwize to Zoonenije]} 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FAST COLOR 


HE year 1936 has been distinguished by an 
4 jeob ont increase in the use of fast colors 
for both dyeing and printing textile fabrics. This 
can be directly attributed to the fact that the pub- 
lic is demanding better quality merchandise, par- 
ticularly with respect to color permanence. A 
quality fabric should not be colored with dyes of 
mediocre fastness. The durability of the decora- 
tion should, as far as possible, be as lasting as the 
fabric itself. To the consumer, this is as important 
as are style and texture. 

It is a known fact that, as a class, vat dyes are 
more resistant to color-destroying influences than 
any others. Why not extend their use? The demand 
is definitely here. There are innumerable fabrics 
which could be enhanced in both quality and per- 


manence if colored with vat dyes. Extensive oppor- 


tunities still exist for greater utilization of vat dyes 
in the printing and dyeing of drapery and upholstery 
materials, dress fabrics, pajama cloths, work clothes, 


uniform cloths and many others. These materials 


are all expected to possess excellent wearing prop- 


erties and should be colored with vat dyes wherever 
possible. The color will then outlive the usefulness 
of the fabric itself. 

Du Pont, the pioneer manufacturer of vat dyes 
in America, offers these under the registered names 
of “Ponsol,” “Leucosol” and “Sulfanthrene.” The 
range includes many specialties purposely adapted 
to meet special requirements to facilitate their use. 

Research in application methods and the study of 
new products is constantly in progress. Thus, original 
developments may be expected which will further as- 


sist dyer and printer in extending the use of vat dyes. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, DYESTUFFS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Established 1873 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


THERE IS 


NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 
PERKINS 
QUALITY 
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_ Socony-VacuuM Will Help 
Your Men Better the 
Work they do for You 


OU WILL FIND that your own men—those 
who know your problems best — will 
Ca ha MRS MR tim Tih Ae) ls 
Socony-Vacuum’s friendly cooperation 
and 70 years of practical experience. 
Here, a valuable suggestion; there, a 
new idea, enable them to work out 
OP ai Ceti ut te eee 
That is why thousands of plants—many 
in your own locality—will tell you one of 
CM CSS met TS eC tt eed) 
Socony-Vacuum is the kind of help their 
LT A A ae le 
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SEE THE FOLLOWING PAGE... 
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Give your operators Gargoyle Lub 
cants to help them boost profits 


ANY OF OUR BEST customers in the textile fie] 
M once used other oils. But they found alter care 
comparison that Gargoyle Lubricants enabled them 4 
lower power costs and spoilage rates. 

Let your loom fixers and section foremen concentra 
on production schedules. Put the lubrication of yo 
mill up to Socony-Vacuum. We'll pass on to your mq 
practical experience gained in thousands of mills, 
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Lubricants 


E DIVISION + WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
ROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 








Cellosolve 


..-is an excellent dye solvent, prevents spotty results, and 
saves on dyeing costs, particularly with the newer naphthols. 



























ELLOSOLVE* produces a true solution of most dyestuffs. This, in 
part at least, is due to its chemical structure (C2zHsOC2H,OH). As 
will be noticed from its formula, Cellosolve is an alcohol and an ether, and 
approaches the hydrocarbons in structure. It partakes of some of the versatile 
and powerful solvent properties of these three chemical families . . . and 
combines their properties with that of water, in which it is completely soluble. 

For instance, the naphthol dyestuffs are far easier to handle when Cellosolve 
is employed to aid solution. These color intermediates must be reacted with 
caustic. Some solvent is required to paste the naphthol, or the caustic will 
not react. Further, the solution in the alkali should be clear and free from 
suspended particles of the naphthol. Cellosolve, used as a pasting solvent, 
accomplishes both these results. The resulting solution is clearer than with 
other solvents, shows less settling over a given period of time, and gives 
clearer dyeings with less “crocking”. It actually saves dyestuff. 

With many other types of dyes and in other applications, Cellosolve 
shows a similar improvement in results. We suggest that you try this 
solvent in your dyeings. A sample will be sent upon request. 


*Trade-mark 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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PRECISION CONTROL 


OF YOUR 


WEAVING CLIMATE 


FOR 
STRONG, FLEXIBLE 
FIBRES 


Proper humidity facilitates manufacture of all 
textile fibres. It keeps the fibres strong and flex- 
ible, keeps them from becoming fluffy, from 
breaking, from becoming charged with electric- 
ity. It enables the fibres to “lay up” closely so 
as to produce a fine, smooth product. The finest 
manufacturing conditions can be maintained day 
after day, winter and summer alike, with Foxboro 
Humidity Control. 


Moreover, the weight of finished textiles can 
be equal to the weight of the raw fibres. There 
need be no loss such as dry, warm mill work- 
rooms normally produce. Each department can 
have the exact humidity required for most eco- 
nomical manufacture. 


Foxboro’s long years of experience in humid- 
ity control and its comprehensive line of instru- 
ments assure the most efficient and economical 
control for each and every service. Write for 
information to the Textile Division, The Foxboro 
Company, 84 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro Mass., 
U.S. A... . Atlanta Office: 161 Spring Street 
Building. Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities. 





FOXBORO Ss HUMIDITY CONTROL 
ACCURACY FoxporOo RESPONSE 
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No other drive 
gh 


many places in cotton mills. This one is driving 
a silver lapper. The Rockwood Drive for the first 
time makes short center drives truly satisfactory. 


parade of Rockwood Drives 
into cotton mills continues — in 
ever increasing numbers. 

Their use insures increased output 
and a better quality of work done be- 
cause they automatically maintain 
uniform belt tensions, regardless of 
changes in belt lengths. Thus the flow 
of power is smoother and more de- 
pendable. They give a freedom from 
drive trouble and annoyance that plant 
men are enthusiastic about. 

The Rockwood pivoted motor Drive 
is supplied in several different types 
for textile machinery. The textile in- 
dustry says that each type gives ad- 
vantages they can secure in no other 
manner. 


Whether you have one drive or a 
mill full, it will pay you to have a Rock- 
wood engineer call before you make 
any changes. 





Hold ’em boy! 
Don’t let your 








grip slip! Hold 
"em like a 
Rockwood Pul- 
ley holds the 
belt. Then he 
» can’t get away. 






















ROCKWOOD PAPER PULLEYS 
The wonderful belt gripping surface 
of the end-grain fibres in Rockwood 
Paper Pulleys will make a saving 
on both ends of your drives. They 
grip a belt as no other pulley possibly 
can. Bear in mind: “Metal pulleys 
slip—Rockwood Pulleys grip.” 
















One of the many Rockwood “no maintenance” 
Ceiling Type Drives in cotton mill use. This 
is a 75 H.P. motor, 880 R.P.M., in card room— 
14%-inch Rockwood Motor Pulley to 48-inch 
Rockwood Split Lineshaft Pulley. 


Standard Rockwood Drive Base on bracket to drive 
Foster winder. A practical, inexpensive and highly 
successful application. The speed of the winder is 
maintained religiously and AUTOMATICALLY. 


From the standpoint of driven machine performance . . . uniformity of speed... . 


Savings in power... 


elimination of maintenance troubles . . . quality of work 


done . . . Rockwood Drives have proven far superior. 


Katee ETE 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Division of General Fibre Products, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


the accomplishme 


own efficiency is demonstrated 


Chemical Company's use of Bell Syste 
Monsanto needed faster. 


typewriter Service- 

more accurate communication between dis- 

and plants- A Bell System repre- 
alled in to analyze the problem. 

A study was made of the company § com- 

munication needs and it was recommended 

that teletypewniter service 


rivate line service between 


N. J.. and Dayton. 


the New York office- 


Louis and 

Orders typed at one office are NOW 
accurately reproduced at any 
the Monsanto Company's 


Ohio. with St. 


Results: 
<imultaneously- 


connected point, on 


s information oF 
ction. Shipments are made 
ed the same day © 

receive quicker service: 
A Bell System repres will be glad to 
plem—co-ordi- 


study your communication pro 
‘ction of infor- 


ton and receive 


the same conne 
and invoices mail 
d. Customers get 
entative 


mation between 
zation—whether 
No obligation. Sim 


or 3000 miles apart. 
arest tele- 





300 yards 
ply call your ne 


phone office. 
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AS SEAMLESS SALES 


HIPMENTS of all types of hosiery were 5.8 per 
So. greater for the first half of 1936 than for 
the first half of 1935. But shipments of women’s 
seamless hosiery showed the greatest gain—a 13.6 
per cent increase. Are you taking advantage of this 
demand? The MODEL K SPIRAL GUSSETOE 
MACHINE enables you to meet it efficiently and 
economically with better-fitting, smarter-looking 


stockings that possess exclusive selling features — 


aa 
Ty 


the welt of greater elasticity, the non-slip, improved 
“square” heel, and the famous Gussetoe, an actual 
knit-in gusset. These are features that mean sales, 
savings and profits... Why not use the modern K 
to give your line impetus in the increasingly active 
seamless field? 
Estat ¢ 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
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Brighten Up Your Line 


with new ideas like these 


| 


THE HH -NRP machine is a pattern creating machine. It enables you 


to give practical expression to your best ideas. The samples pee here are 


just a few of the unusual designs it makes possible. For Needle Reverse Plat- 


ing — with 25 steps— has now been added to the recogniyd HH efficiency... 


and the pattern scope is greatly increased. Perfectly plaited half-hose—Argyles, 
all-over patterns, stripes and clocks, with all yarns or any combination of yarns 
—are yours on the HH-NRP. Add the ability to duplicate the English plain 


foot bottom and the advantages of this machine are/obvious. Why not use it to 


brighten up your line with styles that rival the most expensive importations? 
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“This is the Scott & Williams 
Machine Age 
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In Textile Mills Everywhere 
Alemite Controlled Lubrication 
Realizes Big Gains for Users 


HESE guns never miss their mark! 

They force lubricant, under tre- 
mendous pressure to every part of the 
bearing surface. They lick friction on 
every kind of textile machinery. 


Alemite Controlled Lubrication 
shows big gains for textile manufac- 
turers in every field. Perhaps the most 


important is the gain in machine effi- 
ciency —through bearing failures 
avoided, breakdowns prevented, and 
production maintained. 


There is no contamination of prod- 
uct, machinery or floors when Alemite 
Guns are used. Time is saved because 
they are quick, clean, efficient. Lubri- 
cant savings alone may mount into 
considerable money, because there is 
no waste-when Alemite Guns meter 
the lubricant. 


Ns San aa, 


bs 


Put these guns to work in your War 
with Friction! There’s an Alemite 
System, power or manually operated, 
which can meet your requirements ex- 
actly. Installation is easy. Cost is small. 
Production need not be interrupted. 
Read the money-saving facts in our new 
FREE manual, “The Case of Alemite 
vs. Friction.” Mail the coupon today. 


ALEMITE~—a Div. of Stewart-Warner Corp’n. 
1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 


Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n. of Canada, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada 


Enjoy Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers every Monday Evening, CBS Coast-to-Coast Network. 
See iocal papers for time of broadcast. 


ALEMITE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Name 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUBRICATION PRODUCTS 


Address 
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today...the feeder blew 





Modernize those obsolete, deficient electric circuits 
now! One breakdown may cost thousands in inter- 
rupted production. Let us send you a free check chart 
with which to make a Wiring Survey of your plant 


To many manufacturers, speed-ups 
in production are proving danger- 
ous. Undersized or antiquated cables 
can’t stand the strain. A typical 
example: a main feeder blew, crip- 
pling production in one depart- 
ment. Other departments depen- 
dent upon the first one were 
forced to stop. Result: practically 
a complete shut-down for twenty- 
four hours! All because management 
had failed to modernize wiring! 


9 out of 10 factories have deficient 
wiring—Estimates show that 9 
out of 10 plants today are handi- 


capped by antiquated electric cir- 
cuits. Even when actual breakdowns 
do not occur, money is being lost in 
other ways. Power wasted through 
heat losses is one. Excessive main- 
tenance and repair costs is another. 
Slowing down of machines due to 
voltage drops is a third. 

Often the losses are invisible! 
They are not billed to the treasurer, 
yet he pays for them just the same. 
In every case, the proverbial “stitch 
in time” would remedy matters. 

Check up your factory’s electric 
circuits—Are you getting full use 
of the power you buy? It will cost 


Modernized wiring aids plant operation in these 6 ways 


1 Prevents breakdowns that re- 
tard production and cause 
labor to lose wages. 


2 Prevents light losses and slow- 
ing down of machines due to 
voltage drop. 


3 Prevents dissipation of power 
in form of heat losses. 


Cable 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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4 Lowers maintenance and re- 


5 Permits shifting of equip- 


6 Protects safety of workers and 


pair costs. 


ment or installation of new 
machinery with minimum 


delay. 


lowers insurance rates. 


you nothing to find out. ThisSurvey 
is yours for the asking. It will 
show you how to check your fac- 
tory’s Circuits. 


Get our Wiring Survey 
Write for it—then put the prob- 
lem up to your electrical engineer, 
your industrial consultant, or elec- 
trical contractor. If you have a 
specific problem in mind, consult 
our engineering department. We 
will cooperate without obligation. 


“In justice to labor...in fairness 
to capital... modernize the electric 


wiring in your plant.” 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
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ece Dye Kettles @ 
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Rubber 


HE United States Fleet made creditable history at Tripoli 
because of superior courage and superior fighting skill. 

The Fleet Line of wet finishing equipment is making creditable his- 
tory in to-day's struggle for textile supremacy, because of superior 
design and superior materials. 

The Sample Dye Kettle illustrated herewith is a typical example of 
this superiority. It is comparatively inexpensive and yet answers the 
great majority of sample requirements. With slight changes in the 

imensions, it can be made to hold up to 150 lbs. of woolens or 
worsteds. Other features are as follows:— 

Stainless steel construction ® 5 speed V belt (noiseless, greaseless, 
no slip} © direct motor drive @ ball bearings ® solid rubber plug. 

This machine (and all other Fleet Line equipment) is sold with a 


satisfaction or money back guarantee. Further information on 
request. 
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CORPORATION— manufacturers of “H-W“ conditioners and mullers 




















Pp. Oo. BOX 850 
STAMFORD 
CONNECTICUT 












October 27th, 1936. 






The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, 
Penna. 







Gentlemen: 






The accurate control and permanent 






record of tempereture and humidity ere of the 







utmost importance in conditioning silk, rayon 






and woolen yarns. 


In equipping all "H-W" Conditioners 






with Brown Control Hygrometers we have felt that 







it is better economy to use the finest type of 






control equipment available. 


Our selection of Brown Controls for 







this critical requirement has been fully justified 


by the very satisfuctory results obtained on many 








installations. 


Very truly yours, 






THE INDUSTRIAL DRYER CORPORATION 


aesar - Vice President. 
















F. W. 





UNPRECEDENTED PERFORMANCE 


To practical textile men results are more convincing than rhetoric. 


Here are a Few Well 
Known Users of Brown 


; The above letter is concerned with proper yarn conditioning—which requires 
Control Hygrometers : af . ' 


accurate control of temperature and relative humidity. 


and H-W Conditioners In the leading textile plants where H-W YARN CONDITIONERS and BROWN 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLERS are installed, guesswork is eliminated from yarn 
Cooper-Wells & Co. conditioning, resulting in uniformity, proper twist setting and high quality yarn. 
Bloomsburgh Silk Mills ia 7 : : Keene 
Pilot Full Fashioned Mills, Inc. Brown Humidity Controllers make it possible for users of H-W Conditioners 


to control the desired temperature and humidity throughout the conditioning 


Concordia Manufacturing Co. s : : oe : 3 ; 
period—assuring best quality yarn—good knitting and weaving results irrespective 


Concord Knitting Co. 











Moline Co. of Ni. J. Inc. of denier, amount of twist, or diameter of yarn package. 

Belmont Hosiery Co. This is only one of the many uses for Brown Humidity Controllers in the 
Moster & Feldman textile industry. Brown Catalog No. 6501 will explain many more. Write THE 
Hankow Silk Importing Co. BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
Canadian Silk Products, Ltd. lator Co., 4509 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 
Newmarket Mfg. Co. Canadian factory: 117 Peter Street, Toronto. European address: N.V.N. Minne- 
Adams Millis Corp. apolis-Honeywell Co., Wydesteeg 4, Amsterdam-C, Holland. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL CONTROL SYSTEMS 
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To Measure and Control is to Economize 





This year, 1936, has established an all time high for the shipments 
of CRown RAYON YARN. 


To our customers we extend our sincere appreciation of their 
patronage, and also for their consideration during the period 


when shortage of yarn supply occurred due to flood at our 
Lewistown mill. 


We offer our congratulations to the weavers, knitters and con- 
verters of the rayon industry, whose achievements in the develop- 
ment of new constructions and new finishes for rayon fabrics 


have contributed so greatly to the progress of the entire industry. 
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PLANTS 


Marcus Hook, Penn. ‘ Lewistown, Penn. * Meadville, Penn. 
Roanoke, Va. ¢ Parkersburg, W.Va. ¢ Nitro, W. Va. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York City ¢  Providence,R.I. ¢ Charlotte, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Penn. : Chicago, IIl. 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


World’s largest producer of Rayon 
200 Madison Avenue - New York City 





VISCOSE 
CUT RAYON STAPLE 
ACETATE 
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iT GOES HAND IN HAND Witt QUALITY ano ECONOMY 


WE do not feel that we have to 
argue or demonstrate the superior 
QUALITY of yarn made on our 
new GIANT Package Mule, for 
this yarn is still MULE SPUN 
in every sense of the word. Ex- 
perienced textile men KNOW that 
mule spun yarn is stronger, more 
elastic, more lofty, and more ac- 
curate in size than yarns made by 
any other method. 


However, since the GIANT Pack- 
age is a new development in mule 
spinning, the woolen industry is 
entitled to some concrete facts in 
order to determine the relative 
ECONOMY of this improved 


process, 


In this connection, the following 


figures speak for themselves. We 
guarantee that they are accurate 
and conservative. 


This increase in production (due 
to less doffing) is in spinning only. 
However, don’t forget that there 
are other important savings in 
spooling and in burling. For in- 
stance, tests have shown a spooling 
production of 45.625 Ibs. from 
GIANT PACKAGES in 163/8 


minutes as compared with 42.375 


Ibs. from small packages in 36 
minutes (a gain of 54.5%). 


The GIANT PACKAGES (21,” 
gauge) produced only 173 knots 
per spool while the small packages 
produced 231 knots per spool (a 
reduction of 25%). This auto- 
matically reduces burling cost. 


Complete data on these tests, 
which were made under normal 
operating conditions, will be sup- 
plied on request. 





Lot Run Pounds in 8 Hr. 


B 11/16 369 469 65 
D 1, 339 464 66.5 


% Efficiency 
Sm. Pkg. G.Pkg. Sm. Pkg. 
A ly 490 652 74-6/10 


Production 


Draws per Minute Increase 

G.Pkg. Sm.Pkg. G.Pkg. G.P.Mule 

80 4.20 5.50 33-1/3% 
70.2 3.00 3.53 27.1% 
77.2 3.00 3.53 36.8% 


JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC., worcester, mass. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: W. J. WESTAWAY & CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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The smoother your needles are finished, the more evenly the threads glide across their surfaces, 
le more uniform the stitches they produce. Good knitters know the value of fine finish 
and Torrington assures it—by applying machine precision in the production of Torrington needles. 
alle Torrington machine-made method means not only that the steel is smoother but less 
subject to variation in’ smoothness. If more accurate and uniform knitting is your aim, let 

Torrington needles and sinkers — made by 


machines throughout—help you to achieve it! 


NE CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
ie fa: that Torrington now offers sinkers, 
ders nd split dividers... machine-made... 

the same careful attention to ac- 
uniformity of detail that has estab- 


eputation of Torrington Needles. 



























MERICA is fast becoming ski conscious. Every 
vear more and more enthusiasts are taking (o 


the snow trails. And every year they grow more 
particular about the costumes they wear. Smariness 
is a requisite...and ability to give long service must 
be there, too. The knitting of ski-suits calls for good 
needles ...needles that do good work in heavy ma- 
terials... Torrington needles! Torringtons are 
machine-made. That's why their exceptionally 
smooth finish is as uniform as the fine temper and 
sturdiness for which they are famous. These are 
qualities that lead to better, smoother, more uni- 
formly knitted fabrics. Use Torringtons. You'll find 
they will go a long way towards helping you turn 
out merchandise that inspires a customer to say, 


“Ill say its smart... and it wears well. too. 


There’s a Torrington needle for this type of knit- 


ting and every type of knitting. 








The Cforrington Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Conn, USA. 


BRANCHES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
THE TORRINGTON CO., INC 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 538 SOUTH WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, GUILFORD BLOG., GREENSBORO, N. C 
THE S. M. SUPPLIES CO., 210 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASS 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS, 964 CALLE BELGRANO, BUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT 


TORRINGTON, CONN UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC 

COVENTRY, ENGLAND AACHEN, GERMANY 
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CASABLANCAS PERFORMANCE 


Do you spin 16’s yarns, or coarser? 


Most of your competitors are using 
Whitin-Casablancas Slubbers. 


Do you spin yarns within the range of 20's 
to 30's? 


Let us tell you about the advantages 
of Whitin-Casablancas Long Draft on 
8 x 4” Roving Frames. 


Whitin-Casablancas Roving long draft is 
simple, cheap and effective. It SAVES floor 
space. Every installation has paid for itself 
in three years or less — sometimes within 
eighteen months. 


One hundred American Mills have 
bought this equipment for more than 
80,000 spindles. 

No machinery investment made today 
will pay for itself more quickly! 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





*GARDINOL WA 
*GARDINOL LS 


*Patented 


AVAILABLE IN BOTH FLAKE 
AND PASTE FORM 
*““Gardinol”’ is the registered trade 
mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 
poration to designate its sulfated 
higher alcohols. 





WYSE 71 


GARDIIN 


for soaping off printed cottons, silks, rayons 


GARDINOL offers many advantages in soaping printed goods of all kinds as well as vat, | 
sulfur, naphthol and azoic dyeings. It eliminates scum and sticky deposits from hard water | 
soaps and prevents scum formation or spotting from bichromate or acid carried over into the 
soap compartment. It reduces the tendency of colors to bleed, and saves time and money 
in changing water and cleaning boxes. 
GARDINOL brings out the full shade of color on cottons, clarifies the white areas in 
prints, and produces more attractive fabrics. ' 
In soaping printed silks and rayons, GARDINOL eliminates alkalinity and permits f 
economies through the use of unsoftened water. It greatly reduces the amount of rinsing 
necessary. 
A representative of any of the sales agents listed below will gladly give you complete 
information about GARDINOL, and demonstrate its application to your own problems. 






* 


GARDINOL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
SALES AGENTS 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., N. Y.C. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


NN 
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IVE a thought to the question of 
costs on your cooking and storage 
size kettles. Better still, take a little time 
to get the exact figures on how often 
you've repaired and replaced them the 
last two years. 
For here’s a new way to cut those 
sts way down. New, that is, to some 
textile men. Those who have tried it 
are keen about it. 
Nickel-Clad Steel kettles outlast by 
irs the ones you're used to. . . be- 
\use they cut out the source of the 
chief source of wear. In tanks with a 
separate corrosion resistant lining, you 
‘ten find the lining has failed because 
cracking. Once that happens, it 
ins repairs, and repairs mean costs. 


But here’s how Nickel-Clad Steel 










Eliminate cracks 
... build your kettles of 


NICKEL-CLAD STEEL 





works. It’s not a separate lining. It is a 
permanently bonded bi-metal, 10% or 
20% of the thickness pure Nickel. Steel 
for economy, Nickel for corrosion re- 
sistance. And the only surface that 
touches the contents is pure Nickel. 

No fear of these two metals coming 
apart. We'd like to send you a sample 
of Nickel-Clad Steel so that you may 
see and test for yourself that the Nickel 
does not separate from the steel during 
deformation in formingand fabricating. 

Ever since the West Point Mfg. Co. 
had these kettles made of Nickel-Clad 
Steel, they’ve found that cracks are 
OUT for good. And cracks are what 
put size kettles on the repair list. 

For slasher drums, the same proper- 


ties make Nickel-Clad Steel the ideal 


Three of the nine Nickel-Clad Steel size- 
kettles (cookers and storage), installed at 
the plant of West Point Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Ga., Lanett Mill division. The 
kettles were fabricated by R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co., Newnan, Ga., of Ys-in. thick 10% 
Lukens Nickel-Clad Steel, using welded 
construction throughout. 


(Below) The other six of this plant's nine 
size-kettles. Of the nine, seven are cooking 
kettles, 42 in. dia. x 42 in. high; two are 
Storage kettles, 48 in. x 48 in. Agitators 
and beating coils in all are Monel. 


metal for long life. 

Send the coupon to-day. Nickel- 
Clad Steel is easily fabricated. And 
somewhere near you is an experienced 
fabricator who can start cutting your 
costs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Se ae a Sa SE Ses MS ES GR RY eee em cm meer 
TW 12-36 
The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name and 


address of the nearest fabricator experienced 
in handling Nickel-Clad Steel. 


Name 


Firm 
Address 
City 





NICKEL-CLAD STEEL 
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Home or Hosiery— 
BUILD on a SOLID FOUNDATION 


Penny wise and pound foolish the man who 
skimps a building foundation! 

Smart is the management that puts enduring 
strength into the foundation of its hosiery— into 


toe and heel, sole and welt—with B&C Quality 
Yarns. 


Wearing qualities, uniformity, lustre, strength 
elasticity—youll find them all in B&C yarns. 


COTTON & MERCERIZED YARNS 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 
Philadelphia 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOGER CITY, N. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. UTICA, N. Y. 


Representatives in the principal Textile Centers in all Foreign Countries 
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For two years a large New England mill has been sition at the core of the yarn, thus preserving 
making comparative tests (on a comprehensive strength and uniformity. It controls a large per- 
manufacturing scale) of the three major types of centage of the shorter fibres, but at the same time 
long draft spinning, with respect to strength and prevents "plucking" and permits fly (and other 
quality of yarn, maintenance cost of machinery and _ waste) to fall clear, so that it can not bunch up and 
return on investment. i TSH zpooveyy is not carried into the yarn. 
Recently the management of [+ Other advantages of H & B 


this mill informed us that, all 
things considered, they prefer 
H & B Four Roller Long Draft to 
other types of long draft. 


H & B Long Draft's mainte- 


nance cost is about the same as ~ 


that of a three-roller system and 
it also compares very favorably 
with the latter as to ease of 
cleaning. 

H & B Long Draft does not 
hamper the natural movement of 
the fibres. It permits the longer 
fibres to assume their natural po- 





This southern installation effected a 25% increase in 
production and a 20% increase in breaking strength. 
Further details on request. 





Four Roller Long Draft and the 
reasons for these advantages are 
given in a descriptive folder, 
which will be mailed on request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, I6! Devonshire Street. 
ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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Our Laboratories 


Fy. all parts of the country samples 
of water come to Permutit laboratories 
for analysis and recommendations. 


Of the thousands of problems thus pre- 
sented, few have been as difficult—or even 
as large, in terms of volume of water to be 
treated or actual dollars at stake—as those 
concerned with textile processing. 


In scouring, dyeing and bleaching of 
wools—the degumming, weighting, bleach- 
ing and dyeing of silk—the manufacture 
and dyeing of rayon—the boiling-off, 
bleaching, dyeing of rayon—the boiling-off, 
bleaching, dyeing and mercerizing of cot- 
ton—the use of clean, uniformly soft, iron- 


free water is essential to standardized 


quality and economical production. Per- 


mutit can supply that essential to any 
plant, on any scale from any adequate 
source, by efficient water treatment 
methods, materials and equipment. 


There is another application—steam 
production. Here—by supplying _ soft 
water for boiler feed—by furnishing 
Ranarex Mechanical CO. Meters for gui- 
dance to efficient boiler firing—Permutit 
has enabled mill managements to largely 
improve fuel economy, reduce boiler 
maintenance expense and increase availa- 
bility of boiler capacity. 


Write for special bulletin—“Reducing 
Textile Costs and Troubles.” Address 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dept. B, 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


—. Permutit 
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KNITTING YARNS 


For Men S Women s Children’s 
BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR, UNDEKWEAK 
HOSTE Ky 


HAND KNITTING YARNS 


WHITE IN OIL 
TWEED COLORINGS 


“ cs f Ji et ae oh Me sy SA Rae nce ect = Sone 


——_ KC —  _ LAA A A A A <i jj. Sais 


HEFATHERS AND OXFORDS 





AMERICAN WOOLEN 


| COMPANY 


z2a5 FOURTH AVENUE . N E W YORK 
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tric accuracy, iigtities 
with the exclusive ST SO super-fine R84 assures a flawless © 
run of cloth as far as the Miaeina tints of reed marks and obtaining 
a perfect warp spacing is conce 
Such accuracy does not “just hemeen”’. but is the result of years 
of concentrated study and experiment, and the designing of special 
achinery (exclusi 1r own) by our Research Engineers — 
achinery that rolls and polishes the wire within limits of one 
thousandth of an inch. Advanced construction design that 
s the dents to the same close limits, assures retention of this 
accuracy under constant heavy-duty service, and guaran- 
h reed being identical with the previous lot. 
pn inspection of the product in the various stages of 


ring guarantees a most uniform product in particular 
ace is of vital ingg 
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FURNISHED WITH FLAT OR OVAL WIRE—ANY DESIRED COUNT 
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YOU ARE ASSUREC 
AN UNEQUALLED 
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To obtain the superlat 
finish and exactness up to 
our super standard it was 
necessary for us to de: 
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Ris a eee eee tee AND HARNES 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, aoe 
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s PLANTS FOREIGN OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hudderstield, England Sao Paulo, Brazil Greenville, S.C. 
Greenville, S.C. Mexico, D. F. Mexico Quito, Ecuador, S.A. rE Cre 
Montreal, Que. Canada Shanghai, China Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, S$. A. Greensboro, N.C. 
Calcutta, India Sieh ae Te) Providence, R. |. 


Gotebora, Sweden Dallas, Texas 


Installations 


Testify to The Value of This 
Hunter Dryer 


The dryer illustrated above is the efficient Hunter Duplex Raw Stock Single Apron Dryer. 
It has proved its merit in forty-seven different installations. For example: 


In four plants of a giant textile company it produces eight hundred pounds of dyed stock 
per hour for each unit in less than thirty lineal feet of floor space. In a Rhode Island 
mill it produces eighteen hundred pounds of dyed stock hourly in less than forty feet of 
floor space. It has made similar records on hair, rags, fur, scoured wool, and assorted 
fibers in plants ranging from New Zealand and France to North and South America. 


Mail the attached coupon for details of this modern motor-driven unit, its copper heat- 
ing coils, screens, steel plate apron, apron guards, and its low cost operation. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Please send full details on the Hunter Duplex Stock 
Dryer. We would like full production figures for pres- 
ent installations. 


Name 
Mill __ 
Address 
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| TEXROPE DRIVES 


for every industry 


Do you want a large or small, a light or heavy, a constant or variable speed 
V-Belt drive? e Allis-Chalmers makes them all and not only makes ther 
all but conceived and developed the entire multiple V-Belt principle. Als 
the Duro-Brace design which gives you a sheave with maximum strength 
and minimum weight and the Vari-Pitch design which enables you to vary 
your speed by making a simple adjustment. Therefore, if you want the 
greatest knowledge and the widest experience built into every V-Belt drive 
that ycu buy, you want Texrope V-Belt Drives built by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. Texrope Drives are made in ranges of from 14 hp 
to 2,000 hp. and in speed ratios from 1 to 1, to 10 to l in all popular 
ratings. Texrope Drives are 98.9% efficient . . . Require no belt 
dressing or lubrication... Are unaffected by moisture or dust. . 
Are shcck absorbing, vibrationless, slipless, silent and clean. e The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company invites you to install a 
Texrope Drive with its guarantee of satisfaction or 
money kLacl-. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 


Belts by Goodrich 
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Photo-micrograph (75 times actual size) of a 
section of woven silk fabric after degumming. 
The broken and chafed filaments show graphi- 
cally the damage that can be done to delicate 


silk fibers when a soap lacking the proper 












gentleness is used in the boil-off. 


Photo-micrograph (75 times actual size) of 
a section of woven silk fabric degummed in 
an Olate solution. Note the clear, even, 
unblemished surface of the filaments, the 
freedom from fuzziness and broken ends. 
Here is definite proof that Olate's gentle 
action in the boil-off gives perfect protec- 
tion to silk fibers. 





PROTECTS . LAMENTS operation by using this pure, neutral, low 
AGAINST BREAKING AND CHAFING: °° 2:22 5 ese wy 


fast in an Olate solution. Penetration is 
Credit the gentleness and exceptional lubricating properties rapid, thorough and even. And Olate’s low degree of 


of Olate for a big share of its success in degumming silk hydrolysis assures both positive control of degumming and 


hosiery and piece goods. For only gentle action and proper added protection in the dye bath. 


lubricati is can give ade > protection agains - 
cation like this can give adequate protection against Try Olate. It will help you to turn out a better, safer de- 
broken or chafed filaments . . . frequent troublemakers 


the boil-off. : 


gumming job — more saleable goods. And it will save you 
ir 


— 


time, labor and money. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE « General Offices + Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You can eliminate much of the trouble 





and guesswork from the degumming 
g 5 








FOR REAL SERVICE 
N BRASS FITTINGS 


Come te Caané 


ae your need for brass fittings is 








as: : _ CRANE 


» ° —_ For list prices on 
for an occasional piece or for a complete piping = a Standard Brass Fittings 
rane ancar 


layout, your local Crane branch carries an grass Fittings 


exceptionally complete line ready for imme.- [rovgh) see page @ fe SD uy a2 P 


. : nm . 252, new Crane hi ak 
diate delivery. There is no bother, no need of . ur 


- . No. 52 Catalog. 
tiresome “shopping” to find the exact type of Dimensions on Aa a@ > & B y. 


° # tee’ Seer Le Feeeetey Tes “> Teg tee 
fitting you want. Crane has it and can supply = *"'"8_Pe* 


saa * so | DD a @ 
your need immediately. -_ = = a 7” _ 


A good example of the extensiveness of the 


1S pemends steam working prewwrs 


















Crane line is afforded by the catalog page, 
shown to the right, which lists 19 different 
shapes of Crane Standard Brass Fittings which 
are regularly carried in stock. Each of them is 
a quality product that gives the most in service 
for one’s money. Expert metallurgists check 
every batch of metal. ‘Tapping is true and on 
the line. Threads are precise and clean. 
Tight joimts are quickly and easily made. 

For valves and fittings of brass, 


cast-iron, malleable iron or steel. 








come to Crane. Its lines are com- |aam Plant Im- 
provements. 
Use the Crane 


Finance Plan. 


plete and unexcelled in merit. There 


is a Crane branch or distributor in 





your city or immediate vicinity. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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FOR THE AMCO ENGINEER 


Many mills — perhaps your own — offer varied conditions like 
those illustrated, where a single humidifying device throughout 
simply won’t do. 


Ceiling height, for instance, may be an important factor. Sup- 
pose the old original building now houses carding machinery. Its 
low ceilings automatically call for Amco Self-cleaning Atomizers. 
The weave shed is a more modern building — its normal ceiling 
obviously specifies Ideal Junior Humidifiers. The brand new “ell” 
where modern spinning frames whir in a high, light room is the 
perfect spot for Ideal Senior Humidifiers. 


Thus the Amco engineer, schooled by years of process studies of 
cotton, worsted and woolen manufacture, draws on the many tools 
in the wide Amco line for the one device exactly suited to each 
condition. Letting each job write its own ticket for equipment 
required, he assures the maintenance of adequate humidity in the 
operation of every manufacturing process. American Moistening 
Co., Providence, R. I., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMCO uumipDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
A ME TS TL LS NARA HENNA 8 NS cee NES RR a oS SRNR RIE a ANNA MNS SERENE SOS I TSAR NAIC on em 
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NUMBER SEVEN OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 


EXTILE bleaching was shortened from a matter of months toa matter of hours 
when Charles Tennant, an “eminent practical chemist” of Glasgow, produced 

the first bleaching powder by saturating lime with chlorine. Others had recognized the 
possibilities offered by the decolorizing action of chlorine upon fabrics, but Tennant 
made chlorine available in commercial quantities in a form that could be transported 
and readily applied. In the United States, the earliest production of bleaching pow- 
der was in 1895, when Mathieson placed the first domestic product on the market. 
Since this early pioneering venture, Mathieson has been in the forefront of new devel- 
opments in the production and distribution of chlorine and chlorine products and in 
the efficient application of these products in textile bleaching, in paper and pulp 
bleaching, in petroleum refining, in water purification and in other important fields. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SODA ASH . . . CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE .. 


- BLEACHING POWDER .. 


In its Annual Proceedings of 1839, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London, said of Charles Tennant: 
“The great revolution in the prac- 
tice of bleaching... was carried out 
by the discoveries made by him, first 
of the Solution of Chloride of Lime 
and afterwards of the dry Chloride 
of Lime, or bleaching powder—an 
inestimable gift to the arts with 
which the name of Mr. Tennant 
will always be associated. He... 
will long continue to be extensively 
known and associated with prac- 


tical science. 


AP | ty homiral 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA .. 
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. PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) .. . SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE. . 
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